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THE PATRONS AND THE GENIUS OF SPENSER. 


Tuis, we are quite prepared to be told, is avery 
strange title for our review of the life and 
works of a very charming English poet. His 
patrons and his genius! Why sucha combination 


of his accidental connexions with the essence of 


him as an esteemed poet and man? Why must 
the patrons, if such a genius needed any, be 
mentioned first? and what have we to do with 
them, in this age, when all that remains to us 
of Spenser is pure thought and sentiment, dis- 
engaged from his worldly association with Eliza- 
beth’s courtiers? Why cannot we be content 
with the sweet fancies of the bard of Faery, and 
leave the gentle scholar’s actual life to the ob- 
livion which covers the temporal experiences of 
meaner men? What had he to do with this 
rough and mercenary world? 

These are questions which will partly meet 
their reply in the notices we make of those cir- 
cumstances, peculiar to Spenser’s time and per- 
sonal situation, which went to the direction of 
his genius, and modified the character of his 
poetry. We have attempted, in some former 
instances,* to justify this mode of illustrating a 
subject of literary criticism, by references to 
that historical or biographical information which 
explains the bias and education of the author’s 
mind. No great poet has been a recluse, unin- 
fluenced by the events of his age. On the.con- 
trary, the man whose imagination could best 
transcend and transfigure the dull realities of 
earth, has uniformly been the man who compre- 
liended them, and laboured in them, wisely 
and energetically; a citizen or a statesman 
of no inactive and undistinguished carecr; a 
soldier like the first of Athenian dramatists; 
an exiled partisan like the noble Florentine ; 
a leading counsel for the English Common- 
wealth, like the sublime seer of the “ Para- 
dise Lost.” If there is any lesson to be learnt 
from the examples of such lofty minds, it is that 
ho mental excellence can obtain a permanent 





* Essays on Aéschylus, Dante, and Milton, in Tazr’s 
Macazine for September, 1853, et seq. 











supremacy, and wear the garland of enduring 
fame, without having been disciplined and exer- 
cised in the school of practical virtue. No 
darling of nature has ever received the prize of 
an eternal name amongst the intellectual 
sovereigns of mankind, unless he studied the 
common task of effort and endurance; and he 
who shall sway the tide of human passions with 
a poet’s magic spell, must have lived with men, 
not as a contemplative idler, but as a partaker 
of their hopes and cares, an active man of the 
world. 

Edmund Spenser, the most luxurious of poctic 
dreamers, did not spend his whole life in dream- 
ing. He was a man of business, a politician, a 
servant of the State, and a suitor of the Court. 
He had need of money, food, clothes, and 
lodging ; and in early life he had much need of 
a helping hand, to,bring him within the range 
of such acquaintance as would afford those com- 
modities of life, in fair recompense of his ser- 
vices. Because the poet must eat, if he would 
sing, and in that age must earn his dinner by 
dedicating his song to a patron, it was necessary 
that there should be some patron before the 
poet’s genius could make its public appearance. 
Therefore, our title—‘‘The Patrons and the 
Genius of Spenser’—may be allowed to pass. 

Now, the first of Spenser’s patrons we have 
seen in Sir Philip Sidney. His was the kind 
hand that took the unknown youth from York- 
shire, who had fretted away several years, since 
he left Cambridge, in the drudgery and depen- 
dence of a tutorship to one of his own family, 
and brought him to the mansion of the Sidneys 
at Penshurst, and introduced him to their 
relative, the Earl of Leicester, and coun is 
way in the world. We have seen, too, that 
Spenser gratefully acknowledged these benefits, 
and repeatedly attested the rare virtues of his 
admirable friend, long after the mournful day of 
Zutphen. The fact that Spenser became attached 
to Sir Philip’s uncle, the Earl of Leicester, and 
served that influential personage, in such 
manner a8 was not unbecoming a scholar and 
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literary aspirant, obliges us to do what we’ 
should ve. done for Sir Philip Sidney’s own. 
sake,—clear away any prejudice that might, 
accrue to the disadvantage of Sidney and 
Spenser, from the questionable reputation of 
the Earl. 

We think the Earl’s reputation has been very | 
unfairly treated. It is a terrible thing for him 
to have fallen into the hands of the irresistible 
Waverley novelist. Sir Walter Scott has fabri- 
cated, with such consummate art, a circumstan- 
tial narrative of Leicester’s guilt, that we doubt 
whether any arguments will ever remove the 
impression of him as a murderer and the mur- 
derer of his wife, from the minds of sentimental 
novel readers. But we will not hesitate to de- 
clare, that if the case had been submitted to Sir 
Walter as a criminal lawyer, with all the evi- 
dence that has ever been adduced, he must have 
dismissed the Earl, if not acquitted absolutely, 
at least | with the Scotch verdict of “* Not 
Proven.” The story of “ Kenilworth,” as Sir 
Walter om it, is altogether a bold and unsparing 
falsification of the recorded facts of history. The 
unfortunate heroine, Amy Robsart, was not 
united to Leicester by a concealed marriage. She 
was married to him on the 4th of June, 1550, 
at the royal residence of Richmond, in the pre- 
sence of King Edward VI., whose journal men- 
tions the fact, and describes the festivities of the 
occasion. She lived with him ten years, in all 
due honour, as the Lady Dudley, and died at 
Cumnor-place, by an accidental fall down-stairs, 
as was alleged by her household, on the 8th of 
September, 1560. This was fifteen years be- 
fore the Queen’s famous visit to Kenilworth 
Castle. In the meantime—namely, in 1572, 
twelve years after the death*of Amy, Leicester 
had married a second wife, Lady Sheffield. Yet 
Sir Walter Scott, who affects to fix the date of 
his romance with some precision, ‘‘in the 
eighteenth year of Queen Elizabeth”—that is, 
in 1575—has represented poor Amy as the ob- 
stacle to Leicester's ambitious hopes, at the 
time when he entertained Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth. Now, we should not object to this, if it 
were merely the avowed license of a novelist. 
But Sir Walter would confirm us in the error, 
by the manner in which he states, in his Jnfro- 
duction (no part of the noyel, nor entitled to the 
same license as a fictitious narrative may claim), 
that ‘‘ the interest of the story is thrown upon 
that period when the sudden death of the first 
Countess of Leicester seemed to open to the am- 
bition of her husband the opportunity of sharing | 
the crown of his sovereign.’ 

“‘ That period”’ never occurred ; for Amy never 
was Countess of Leicester at all. Her husband, 
Lord Robert Dudley, was created Earl of Lei- 
cester on the 29th of September, 1563, which 
was three years after she died. It is notorious 
that in 1563, when the Scottish envoy, Sir 
James Melville, came to her Court, Elizabeth 
treated the Earl with such familiarity as to ¢x- 
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' cite suspicions that she had made him her para- 
mour, and would make him her husband. But 


if Leicester himself expected to marry the 


Queen, how is it that he married a second, and 
a third wife, after he lost, or was released from 


his first? The Queen was not past all thoughts 


of matrimony when she visited him at Kenil- 
worth ; for she was on the verge of a marriage 
with the Duke of Anjou in 1581, when the 
weak and unseemly fondness of her behaviour 
towards the French prince gave occasion to the 
anxiety of her sober advisers and the publication 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s protest against so dan- 
gerous an alliance. There can be no doubt, 
that the Protestant and national party would 
rather have had her marry Leicester than a 
Popish and foreign prince ; but the question is, 
whether Leicester himself did not know, more 
surely than anyone else could, the impos- 
sibility of her ever being persuaded to 
marry one of her own subjects? His 
own conduct is quite inconsistent with any 
design to gain her hand. In 1576, the year 
after the Kenilworth progress, died Walter, 
Earl of Essex; and at that time, Leicester was 
said to be engaged in an amour with the Coun- 
tess of Essex, whom he actually took for his 
third wife, a year or two afterwards, to the 
ruin of his Court favour, and to the indignation 
of the Queen; who sent him to prison for the 
offence of contracting a secret marriage, as she 
did several other courtiers, at different times, 
for a similar offence. Is it probable, then, that 
he made away with his first wife, in order to 
marry Elizabeth ? | 
Sir Walter’s authority is a gossiping tale in 
the ‘‘ Antiquities of Berkshire,” by the credu- 
lous and superstitious Elias Ashmole. It 
appears from this local tradition, that the death 
of Lady Dudley, in her husband’s absence, 
being a sudden and violent one, her father, Sir 
John Robsart, came to Cumnor, as soon as he 
heard of it, and insisted upon having a coroner's 
inquest held. The request, which was not an 
unreasonable or extraordinary one, was complied 
with at once. The husband himself found fault 
with her having been too hastily buried; the 
poor lady’s corpse was taken up out of the 
grave, and an inquiry was made “ to the full.” 
It appeared, then, that she had been killed by a 
fall down the stairs. The trap-door is a mere 
invention of the novelist. The people of the 
village told Ashmole that she was stifled or 
strangled, and then thrown down-stairs. But 
he does not say that the coroner’s depositions 
contained anything to support that suspicion. 
He says, with characteristic indiscrimination, 
that the lady’s father came and investigated the 
matter, ‘‘ but it was generally thought. that the 
Earl stopped his mouth, and made up the busi- 
ness between them.” A likely story this, and 
quite of a piece with the other circumstances 
which Ashmole gravely tells us! Firstly, he 
says that none but Sir Richard Varney and 
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Anthony Forster were in the house, all the! whose widow, as we have seen, he soon married. 
servants having been sent to Abingdon Market | Now, we happen to have the means of disprov- 


on the day when the accident, or murder, hap- | 


pened ; then, he says, it happened in the night ; 





ing this accusation with certainty. Essex died 
at Dublin, and Sir Henry Sidney, being then 


and again, that one of the coadjutors in the| Lord Deputy of Ireland, instituted an official 
murder was afterwards taken for a felony in| inquiry, the results of which are communicated 
Wales, and was privately destroyed in prison, |by him, in a long letter to the Secretary of 
by the Earl’s appointment, to prevent his dis- | State, Walsingham; showing, if we may rely 


covering the dark affair. 
Forster alone did the deed, according to this 
story; and of these, one “died in London, 
crying miserably that all the devils in hell did 
tear him to pieces ;’’ and the other, Anthony 
Forster, is buried in Cumnor Church, with a 
Latin epitaph, describing him as an accomplished 
and honourable gentleman, beloved and esteemed 
by all in the neighbourhood. Then who could 


have been the accomplice that might have dis- | 


covered the murder? Was ever such an absurd 
and inconsistent fable, current amongst the 
ignorant peasants of a rural village, accepted 
by malice or credulity, and allowed to pass 
current with those who do not take the trouble 
to inquire? 

The fact that Sir John Robsart sought, as he 
naturally might, the means of knowing how his 
daughter died, in so remote and secluded a 
place, does not imply that he, or any of her 
own family, ever suspected her husband of 
murdering her. But that fact was, we believe, 
the sole foundation of the dreadful charge. 
Leicester was more obnoxious to envious and 
malignant slanders than any other man of his 
time. ‘There were men in the Court and in 
the Council, who would not scruple to use such 
insinuations for his ruin. ‘The rumour was 
communicated to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
then at Paris, who employed one Jones (it may 
be, with a good intention) to tell the Queen 
that her favourite was accused of being the 
murderer of his late wife. ‘‘ When,” says 
Jones, in a letter to his employer, ‘‘I came to 
touch near the quick, she said, ‘1 have heard of 
this before, and he need not have sent you 
withal.’ She thereupon told me that the 
matter had been tried in the country, and found 
to be contrary to that which was reported ; say- 
ing that he (the Lord Dudley) was then in the 
Court, and none of his at the attempt at his 
wife’s house; and that it so fell out as it should 
neither touch his honesty nor her honour.” 
Cecil and his party seem to have failed in 
that endeavour to estrange Elizabeth from her 
favourite ; but she was more inclined to believe 
them when they accused him of witchcraft. 

That meaner enemies should repeat the infa- 
mous calumny, was of course to be expected. 
It is not at all the more accredited for being 
mentioned, along with other crimes, in such an 
abusive libel as that written by the Jesuit Par- 
sons, directly for the purpose of injuring the 
Earl of Leicester’s political influence. The Earl 
was accused, in 1576, or somewhat later, of 
having procured the death of the Earl of Essex, 


| opened, had not a symptom of poison. 





Why, Varney and | upon circumstantial evidence, that Essex died of 


a natural disease, amidst his own friends, the 
Archbishop of Dublin and other peers being 
near him, and three or four physicians attending 
him, sent for by different persons of rank and of 
his confidence; and that his body, which was 
But the 
social atmosphere of that age was rife with 
odious rumours of this kind, and Leicester was 
not the only eminent man whose character suf- 
fered unmerited defamation. Even in our own 
time, when the truth has such facilities of 
getting publicity, we know what outrageous 
fictions are often current amongst the vulgar, 
about the personal and private life of the aris- 
tocracy. We have heard, and Holywell-street 
has retailed in print, such abominable falsehoods 
about persons like the late King of Hanover, or 
Lord Castlereagh, or George the Fourth, as 
would cast into pale innocence the alleged 
wickedness of the Earl of Leicester. But are 
the illustrious and august names of our own 
time to be rendered vile, two or three hundred 
years hence, upon no better testimony than 
penny pamphlets of scan. mag., and the tradi- 
tions of the tap-room? We protest against such 
iniquitous and uncharitable judgments. 

As for Robert, Earl of Leicester, he, doubt- 
less, had his faults. Arrogance and selfishness, 
prodigality, fickféness, and ostentation, may, 
perhaps, pe ascribed to him; his abilities, as a 
statesman and as a military commander, were 
far below his pretensions, and his influence in 
the politics of the day was often contrary to the 
more prudent counsels of Elizabeth’s sagacious 
ministers. But that he was personally infamous, 
when Sir Philip Sidney remained by his side to 
the last, and used both speech and pen in his 
behalf, we cannot for one moment believe. That 
the father of Sidney, a man of unimpeachable 
integrity (and one of rare sincerity for a states- 
man, as appears from the Sidney correspondence), 
did not regard the Earl with aversion or di 
but addressed him as “my dearest lord and 
brother,” and accepted his aid at Court, we 
think conclusive in his favour. It cannot be 
supposed, that because Sir Henry Sidney had 
married his sister, the whole Sidney family were 
sold into complicity with a fortunate and en- 
nobled villain. Nor can we doubt that they 
had better opportunities than the rest of the 
world, for knowing Leicester’s real character 
and his personal affairs. We therefore utterly 
reject all the hideous imputations to which we 
have alluded, and consider him to have been, 
not a good or great man, but one ey might be 
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the patron of Edmund Spenser, and receive the 
compliments of his muse, without making us 
think any worse of the sweet poct on that ac- 
count. 

Leicester and his heraldic device are thus 
brought in by Spenser, in the poem which he 
wrote at Penshurst, anticipating his entrance 
into the charmed circle of courtly socicty :— 

There may thy muse display her fluttering wing, 

And stretch herself at large from east to west ; 

Whether thou list in fair Eliza rest, 

Or, if thee please in bigger notes to sing, 

Advance the worthy whom she loveth best, 

The first the white bear to the stake did bring. 

Tt is generally believed that the poet, not long 
afterwards, became an inmate of Leicester 
House. There must have been a good deal of 
literary work to be done for a person so much 
involyed in the various controversies and in- 
trigues of the day as the Earl was. Amongst 
other tasks, we know that, in 1580, Spenser 
assisted to compile the Stemmata Dudleiana 
—a sort of genealogical account of his 
patron’s ancestry, which had been impugned 
or depreciated by some enemies. He was, 
in the same year, indebted to Leicester 
for the appointment of Secretary to Lord Grey 
de Wilton, who superseded Sir Philip Sidney’s 
father in the government of Ireland. The public 
services of the two noblemen, who had done so 
much for Spenser’s fortunes, were long afterwards 
celebrated by him, in the romantic guise of the 
exploits of Prince Arthur and Sir Artegal, in 
the fifth book of the ‘‘ Faery Queen.” It has 
been often said, that the “‘ Faery Queen” is an 
allegory of the contentions and combinations of 
different moral qualities. This is true enough 
of certain portions of the work; but there are 
other parts, which evidently contain a fanciful 
representation of the political and® religious 
events of the day. It would be an entertaining 
exercise of research and ingenuity, to trace these 
allusions to the historical realities with which 
they correspond. We have not space for minute 
details, but the general intention of some cantos 
of the poem to signalise certain events of main 
importance may here be indicated. In the 
tenth canto of the fifth book, we have the under- 
taking of the English government, to relieve the 
Netherlands from their Spanish oppressor, de- 
scribed in the expedition of Prince Arthur (the 
Earl of Leicester), at the command of the Queen 
Mercilla (Elizabeth), to assist the distressed 
widow lady, Belgé (Belgium, of course), 
Who, in former age, 

A lady of great worth and wealth had been, 

And mother of a fruitful heritage, 

Even seventeen ly sons ; which who had seen, 

In their first flower, before this fatal teen 

Them overtook and their fair blossoms blasted, 

More happy mother would her surely ween, 


Than famous Niobe, before she tasted 
Latona’s children’s wrath, that all her issue wasted. 


But this fell tyrant, through his tortuous power, 
Had left her now but five of all that brood, 
For twelve of them he did by times devour, 
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| And to his idols sacrifice their blood, 

| Whilst he of none was stopped or withstood, 
| For soothly he was one of matchless might, 

| Of horrible aspect and dreadful mood, 

|. And had three bodies in one waist empight, 

And th’ arms and legs of three to succour him in fight, 
| Here we have a very lively figure of the dis- 
-memberment and subjection of the United Pro- 
| vinces by the Emperor Charles V. and his sue- 
jcessor. The giant which had three bodies 
evidently can be no other than the great 
monarchy which possessed a triple power in 
Spain, Germany, and Italy. In the same 
manner, the Duke of Alba, and the Prince of 
Parma, are denoted by the redoubtable mon- 
sters that have enslaved and tormented the 
children of Belgee. The performances of 
Prince Arthur, however, although the ill-con- 
ducted campaign cost us the life of Sir Philip 
Sidney and of many other good Englishmen, 
were not in reality so brilliant as his poetical 
eulogist would make us believe. The afflicted 
dame got less advantage from his interference 
than from the destruction of the Armada, a year 
or two later. 

The other aristocratic subject of Spenser's 
romantic narration, Lord Grey de Wilton, was 
engaged in putting down the Desmond rebellion 
in the south-west of Ireland, and Spenser ac- 
companied him there. So we find the exploits 
of Sir Artegal, (his lordship’s name was Arthur, ) 
whom the Queen had commissioned to act as the 
champion of fair Irena (Ireland), described with 
rather more minuteness than those of the Eavri 
of Leicester in Belgium and Holland. It is 
not always so easy, however, to trace the par- 
ticular circumstances which are referred to, be- 
cause the poet sometimes keeps in his mind the 
living persons and actualities of the transaction, 
while, at other times, he returns to his habit of 
purely allegorising, and contemplates the abstract 
principles which were operating in its result. 

Sir Artegal himself is, throughout the fifth 
‘book, an impersonation of rigorous justice, and 
the iron man, Talus, whose terrible fiail seconds 
the knight’s onset, seems to figure the martial 
power by which, in that time of civil war, the 
_Lord Deputy enforced his will. The salutary 
‘effect of his strong and resolute government upon 
‘a land which had suffered from the lawless 
‘violence and terror of the rebels, aided by the 

foes of Elizabeth at Rome and in Spain, is 
beautifully described in the aspect of Irena, 
‘when her liberator approaches to the rescue :— 
Like as a tender rose in open plain, 
That with untimely drought nigh withered was, 
And hung the head, soon as few drops of rain 
Thereon distil, and dew her gentle face, 
Gins to look up, and with fresh wonted grace, 
Dispreads the glory of her leaves gay; 
Such was Irena’s countenance and case, 
When Artegal she saw in that array, 
There waiting for the tyrant, till it was far day. 

It is to be observed that, in the stout battle 
with the presumptuous Grantorto which ensued, 
Edmund Spenser really and personally took his 
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part. A force of about seven hundred mer- | 


cenaries, under an Italian officer in the pay of 
the Pope, had been raised in Portugal, and sent 
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Merry London, my most kindly nurse, 
That gave to me this life’s first native source, 


came to feel a genuine patriotism for his adopted 


to join the insurrectionary army of the Earl of| country, and laboured, as a magistrate and Pro- 


Desmond and his brother, who had got together 
some half-savage hordes of Irish kerns, supported 
by Spanish troops, with money and arms from 
abroad, and so overran the country. The Lord- 
Lieutenant, by prompt and active movements, 
prevented the invading force from effecting this 
junction, and surrounded the forcigners, shut up 
in the fortress of Smerwick, in county Kerry. 
Spenser and Walter Raleigh were in the English 
camp; and the conflict lasted for three days 
before the invaders would yield. Not a man of 
them, it appears, was spared alive by the unre- 
lenting severity of Sir Artegal, whose conduct on 
this occasion was afterwards vindicated by 
Spenser, not in the ‘‘ Faery Queen,” but in his 
prose dialogue or treatise ‘‘ On the State of Ire- 
land,” upon these grounds :—‘“‘ It was told them 
by the lord deputy himself that they could not 
justly plead either custom of war, or law of 
nations, for that they were not any lawful 
enemies; that the Irish themselves, as the Earl 
and John of Desmond, with the rest, were no 
lawful enemics, but only rebels and traitors ; 
and therefore they that came to succour them 
no better than rogues and runagates, especially 
coming with no license or commission from their 
own king; so as it should be dishonourable for 
him, in the name of his queen, to condition or 
make any terms with such rascals.” 

Our present concern is not with the political 
opinions, or political conduct, of Spenser; and, 
therefore, we will not enter into an examination 
of this book upon the Irish question, which in 
his time, as in that of Sir Robert Peel, was 
regarded by Government as ‘“‘our greatest dif- 
ficulty.” It is strangely applicable to the 
almost despondent view with which our states- 
men regarded the sister island but seven or eight 
short years ago, that the interlocutors of Edmund 
Spenser’s dialogue begin their conversation 
thus :— 

Eudoxus. But if that country of Ireland, whence you 
lately came, be of so goodly and commodious a soil as 
you report, I wonder that no course is taken for the 
turning thereof to good uses, and reducing that nation to 
better government and civility. 

Ireneus. Marry, so there have been divers good plots 
devised, and wise counsels cast already about reformation 
of that realm; but they say it is the fatal destiny of 
that land, that no purposes whatsoever which are meant 
for her good will prosper or take effect. 

Is not this just what everybody was lately 
remarking, until when things were at the very 


testant landholder there, with most patient and 
honest zeal for the welfare of Ireland. To main- 
tain social order and punish crime, to promote 
education and encourage useful industry, are the 
chief objects of his proposals in the prose work 
we have quoted. He would not attempt to 
coerce the Irish Catholics to a change of faith. 
‘For instruction in religion needeth quiet times ; 
and ere we seek to settle a sound discipline in 
the clergy, we must purchase peace unto the 
laity ; for most hard, or rather impossible, it is 
to settle a good opinion in the minds of men, 
for matters of religion doubtful, who have 
doubtless an evil opinion of us.” Nor would 
he allow “the landlords, as they use, shame- 
fully to rack their tenants.” The radical fault 
of the Irish social system—tenantcy at will— 
was clearly perceived by Spenser three centuries 
ago; and the question of Tenants’ Compensation 
for Improvements, which has occupied so much 
| time of Parliament in this last session of 1855, is 
briefly, but judiciously, treated of in this dia- 
logue. He would have established Tenant 
Right, by entitling the tenant to claim a lease 
for such aterm as may reimburse him for his 
expenditure in fencing, in building upon, and 
otherwise improving the ‘estate. Such were 
| Spenser’s notions of the Irish difficulty ; and the 
| legislation of the nineteenth century is an ad- 
mission of their wisdom. Of the administration 
of Lord Grey de Wilton, the poet, who was ac- 
tively employed in all his business, thus tes- 
| tifies :— 

During which time that he did there remain, 

His study was true justice how to deal, 

And day and night employ’d his busy brain, 

How to reform that ragged commonweal : 

And that same iron man, which could reveal 

All hidden crimes, through all that realm he sent, 
To search out those that used to rob and steal, 


Or did rebel ’gainst lawful government ; 
On whom he did inflict most grievous punishment. 





But, ere he could reform it thoroughly, 
He through occasion called was away 
To faery court, that of necessity 

| His course of justice he was forced to stay. 

In fact, the recal of Lord Grey de Wilton, about 
‘the time when Leicester, his political ally, was 
deprived ofthe Royal favour, induced our poet—- 
who had received the substantial benefit of an 
‘estate of three thousand acres in the county 
‘of Cork, which he owed partly to Eliza- 
'beth’s esteem for his poetry, but partly 





worst they mended, and from the dreadful fa-|to the friendly offices of those two noble- 
mine of 1847, and the mad rebellion of 1848, |men—to engage in the dispute for their vin- 
poor Ireland steadily rose to a condition of|dication. What a hideous picture he has 
tranquil and abundant prosperity, which she given us of the two loathsome hags, Envy 
may now long enjoy, such as no other country | and Detraction, by whom the good Sir Artegal 
in Europe at present can surpass? We believe | was waylaid on his return to Mercilla’s regal 
that Spenser, although he loved his native Eng- | presence! We must not linger amongst these 


Jand well, and, particularly well, ‘matters, or we might quote the description of 
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Lady Munera (Bribery), the wicked golden- 
handed Princess, whose traffic of corruption was 
spoilt by the righteous Artegal; and also the 
scene in the splendid palace of the virgin Queen, 
where she sat to dispense judgment amongst the 
people; and the sad impeachment of Mary 
Stuart, ‘‘the false Duessa, now untitled Queen,” 
for conspiring to deprive Mercilla of her crown, 
as well as for the murders, adulteries, and other 
crimes, of which Spenser, with many other 
English folk at that moment, believed that un- 
fortunate woman to be guilty. Yet we cannot 
find the poet’s gentle mind, anywhere, quite 
consenting to her doom. He gives us the 
pleadings of Zeal and Vengeance against her, 
and of a certain Cecil, (who else can be meant ?) 
described as 
A sage old sire, that had to name 
The kingdom’s care with a white silver head, 
That many high regards and reasons ’gainst her read. 

On the other side, he gives us many advocates 
for the imprisoned lady ; such as Pity, and Re- 
gard of Womanhood, Nobility of Birth, and 
pleading Grief. He spares telling us the fatal 
sentence, and finely describes the Queen Mer- 
cilla as doing what the Queen Elizabeth (we 
believe most affectedly and hypocritically) really 
did, refusing to order the death of her poor 
victim ;— 

But rather let, instead thereof, to fall 

Few pearling drops from her fair lamps of light; 


The which she covering with her purple pall, 
Would have the passion hid, and up arose withal. 


It was in such an aspect—as a gracious and 
august empress of chivalry, as Gloriana or as 
Mercilla, that Elizabeth Tudor chose to be re- 
garded. That very cold-blooded statesman, 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, is said to have disap- 
proved of her granting away a good Irish 
estate to Edmund Spenser “for a song.” But 
she knew exactly what such a song as this was 
worth to her. Any one who reads the report of 
her theatrical interviews with those who inter- 


ceded for Mary’s life, and her messages to | 
Parliament, pretending so much reluctance to. 


spill the blood of her own kinswoman, will 
perceive that, for her purposes, the four lines 
we have quoted were not excessively rewarded 
by the grant of Kilcolman Castle and its fair 
demesne. 

On a pleasant hill, two miles from the town 
of Doneraile, and with a view of distant moun- 
tains all round, Kilcolman was situated, em- 
bosomed in the woods, (which are now no 
more,) and reflected in a clear lake below, 
fed by the continual stream of classic Mulla. 
There lived Edmund Spenser ten fruitful 
years; and there his richly imaginative mind, 
potent as the enchantments of the mighty hermit 
Archimago, created, out of airy nothing, a popu- 
lous world of infinite brightness and variety. 
Came round him, and began their mystic and 
intricate dance, a hundred beautiful or terrible 
forms, knights and ladies who wandered in 
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'couples through the pathless forest, old, sly 
magicians in the garb of sanctity, fatal Syrens 
and Armida with her paralysing beauty, hydras 
and cannibal giants, clowns and satyrs with 
their malicious mockery at virtue, the milk- 
white lamb, that pure and innocent Una led 
through the desert, and the noble lion that 
carried her, and defended her, amidst all human 
or brutal enemies. O wonderful gift of the 
poet’s fancy, to make all these visions more dis- 
tinctly present with us, than the tamer, slower, 
coarser world of our actual experience! Strange 
to such a drudge in State affairs as the astute 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, must have been the capa- 
city of a poet to become, at his own sweet will, 
thus transported into an ideal region, thus 
‘‘wandered round with dreams,” and to fix the 
moving phantasmagoria, with all its colours and 
brilliancy, on the delicate canvas of his language, 
and frame it for the perpetual dehght of man- 
kind! 

That ten years’ lodging in the pleasant man- 
sion of Kilcolman, with the rents and fines 
thereto perquisite, and a pension of fifty pounds 
annually, were too high a price for this ‘‘ song,” 
the grateful melody of which has soothed our 
cares and amused our vacant hours, as it has 
done to many thousands of our countrymen 
since that time, we know to have been Lord 
Burleigh’s opinion. 
person of the name of Shakspeare, then going 
on with much the same sort of work, and who 
has turned out, in the long run, to have beer 
rather a valuable member of society, but who 
differed with Lord Burleigh in that opinion, 
and who said of Spenser, in fact, about that 
period of time, 

And I in deep delight am chiefly drowned, 
Whenas himself to singing he betakes. 
We likewise have grounds for the belief, that a 
gentleman of Devonshire, knighted by the name 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, who had seen the poet, 
in actual affairs, perform his Lord’s business and 
the Queen’s in a good, manly fashion, differed 
with Lord Burleigh about the value of his 
‘poetry. It was fortunate for Spenser that 
Walter Raleigh got lands and office in Ireland, 
which made him, for some time, the poet's 
neighbour whilst residing there; and their 
acquaintance was improved into that sort of 
respectful intimacy, which is indicated by the 
signature of a letter to Sir Walter, ‘‘ Yours 
humbly affectionate, Edmund Spenser.” As for 
the adverb “humbly,” it must be remembered 
that Sir Walter had become a very great man, and 
the poet’s fourth influential patron. When Lei- 
cester and all the others were gone, Raleigh it 
was who introduced him, in person, for the first 
time, to that very capricious and exacting old 
woman, whom Raleigh knew, better than all 
the other courtiers, how to humbug and wheedle 
with his exquisite flattery. The Court as it was 
in 1591, or thereabouts, and the most conspi- 
cuous ladies and gentlemen it then contained, 





—_——— 





We know that there was a ° 
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are characterised in a complimentary pastoral rebellion. A furious and savage band, hounded 
style, by the account of his visit to England|on by James of Desmond, hastened to tear the 
which Spenser wrote, called ‘Colin Clout’s| poet from his home. He fled in desperate eon- 
Come Home Again.” Colin was his old name/ fusion, saving nothing except his wife and all 
in the Shepherd’s Calendar. He quaintly calls| but one of his children. ‘That babe, we know 
Raleigh, as a maritime adventurer, ‘‘ The Shep-| not how, probably by the neglect of a servant, 
herd of the Ocean;” and enumerates a score or} was left in the house to perish. The fair and 
so of the nobility, and of the Council, whom we | strong mansion of Kilcolman, endeared by the 
can easily identify under their poetical names | sweetest and richest associations, was burnt by 
of Harpalus, Urania, and the like. Her Ma-|ruffianly hands, and the little child, who should 
jesty is no longer Eliza, or Gloriana, or Mercilla, have inherited an immortal name, shrieked in 
but Cynthia. We must not forget to mention] vain for help, and died alone in the conflagra- 
that Spenser married, when in middle life, a| tion. 

very beautiful woman with light hair, fair com-| The heart of the father was broken; he did 
plexion, and the same Christian name as the|not for many days survive. Only forty-four 
Queen’s; and that he was very fond of her, if} years old, with prospects as fair as ever in 
we may judge from his own Epithalamion, | the world, when the civil war should have been 
which is the most animated and ardent compo-| suppressed, with a vast scheme of his romance 
sition of that sort, though chastened by good} but half executed, with friends yet able and 
taste and delicacy, that ever was made to idealise | anxious to assist him, with aspirations not yet 








a matrimonial occasion :— accomplished, and a daily augmented fame, it 
Behold, while she before the alter stands was all over with him. His sensitive and affec- 
Hearing the holy priest, that to her speaks, tionate nature had received its mortal wound. 
And blesseth her with his two happy hands, Sick and sorrowful, he arrived with his family 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks ! in London. Here, in a lodging but a few yards 
droedeg Medpedhe, » lin sepmethes-oqmarmd distant from the hallowed Abbey, where he now 
About the sacred altar do remain, Tina naar Coenen aed pve Gueh i 
Forget their service, and about her fly, ‘lies near Chaucer, whose example first mover 
Oft peeping in her face, that seems more fair, him to become the second great name in English 
The more they on it stare. poetry, Edmund Spenser died. Peace and 
But her sad eyes, still fastened on the ground, honour, and the gratitude of his nation, secure 
Are governed with goodly modesty, his earthly rest, and make the place very dear 





That suffers not one look to glance awry, 


ont seemed ¢ 
Which may let in a little thought unsound. and sacred aa “— ; 
Why blush ye, love, to give to me your hand, Of his particular contributions to our litera- 


The pledge of all our band ?” ture, of his several works, and their relation 
to the productions of other authors, English and 
foreign, we could say a great deal; but so much 
has already been said by others, from Warton to 
Hazlitt, that we had better,.perhaps, decline a 
subject which requires none of our criticism. 
We have elsewhere pointed out an interesting 
matter of inquiry—namely, what the study of 


The exulting poet (observe, this is Ais own 
wedding-day,) goes on, in a glorious strain of 
overflowing tenderness, to bless all things and 
persons, that are near to him and his bride on 
that auspicious day; and then he calls for the 
sacred covering of silence and night :— 


lhe whiles a hundred little winged loves, Spenser was worth to Milton; how far’ the 
Like divers-feathered doves, . ys + oe : 1 

Shall fly and flutter round about the bed, sublime visions of Hell, Satan, Sin, and Death, 

‘ And in the secret dark that none reproves, may have derived their vague immensity of 

Their pretty stealths shall work, and snares shall | supernatural force from an unconscious influ- 

spread, ence of the grand pictorial imagination which 


Fo filch away sweet matches of delight. conceived that astonishing journey of Duessa, 


But alas for Mutability, the mournful theme of| in the iron car of Night, down to the house of 
this unfinished seventh book of fairy romance, | Pluto; and that still more wondrous description 
und the inexorable condition of real life, which|of the Cave of Mammon, with the throne and 
seems to have been often in his serious con-! endless chain of his infernal daughter, Ambition, 
templations, and of which the unhappy reverses|to which a crowd of infatuated votaries are 
he suffered afford a melancholy example! Our/ madly clinging. We know no poetry, not even 
gentle and genial poet did not long enjoy the|that of Dante and of the older Greeks, which 
domestic and rural tranquillity which was for! can be so well compared with ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ 
a few short summers allowed him. Rebellion, as this of Spenser can. It is that sublimity 
the dreadful alternative of that just reform which is attained by the suggestion of a tran- 
which had been delayed, came again in 1597 ;} scendant vastness of power and magnitude of 
and the wild insurgents, led by Tyrone, swept range, beyond the degrees of admeasurement, 
through the country, and overcame the Royal | which the intellect can readily apply. Indis- 
forces. In Munster, the English settlers were | tinct and huge, though glowing with a strange 
ull marked for destruction. The estate which | and lurid fire, like the creatures of fancy which 
had been bestowed on Spenser, was one forfeited | we seem to behold in the western sky during 
by the Desmonds for their part in the former | a clouded and stormy sunset, these monsters and 
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chimeras dire loom through the veil of super- | 


capacity to receive and represent. 
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We have 


natural mystery, when the poet bids them) heard some stoical persons reprove him for a 
appear to trouble the scene. ‘Their presence is | cloying sweetness; but then, as we have said, 


felt as much as seen. 
ploys a different art, and renders the picture | 
complete, by giving us all its details, with a few | 
brief touches. The mind’s eye is perfectly! 
satisfied with such figures as those of the well- 
known procession of the Vices, riding upon their | 
various emblematical beasts, by which the | 
chariot of Duessa is drawn. It is all 
ready for the portrait-painter, like a group 
in real life. Sleepy Idleness, in his monkish 
garb, mounted upon his slow-pacing ass, the 
bloated and loathsome carcase of Gluttony, 
borne by a filthy swine, Lechery upon his goat, 
Avarice, like an Eastern merchant, upon a camel 
loaded with his coffers, Envy upon the ravenous 
wolf, and bloody Wrath upon a raging lion— 
all these are to us, as if we had seen them upon 
the canvas of a diorama; we know precisely 
how they looked, their complexion, gestures, 
and attitudes. The driver, Satan, who scourges 
them on from behind, we do not see so clearly, 
but his occupation is less heroic than that of 
Milton’s “ Titanic Evil One.” The fell cayal- 
cade passes on, 
and still before their way 
A foggy mist had covered all the land ; 


And underneath their feet, all scattered lay 
Dead skulls and bones of men whose life had gone astray. 


Another kind of sublimity, which Spenser knows 
how to produce, is that which may be so abun- 
dantly found in Dante—when the reader’s mind 
is stimulated violently, by the representation of 
something so revolting to the sensuous nature, as 
to excite a moral reaction, as it were, an uncon- 
scious effort of fortitude, which imparts a wild 
and inexplicable pleasure upon contemplating 
objects of extreme disgust and horror. There 
can be no doubt of the existence of this source 
of imaginative delight, in the complicated and 
contradictory system of our nervous and mental 





emotions, let the metaphysicians explain it as 
they may. The ¢dea of that which is painful, | 
or merely disagreeable to the senses, such as | 
bodily mutilation, torture, or hideous ugliness, | 
discords of sound, disproportion of shape, or even | 
intense and overpowering stench, may have the | 
character of sublimity, and may be a legitimate | 


At other times, he em-| he provides the wholesome bitters as well as the 


sweet ; and, upon the whole, a course of Spenser 
is not debilitating. The luxurious abode of 
Acrasia, the ‘‘ Bower of Bliss,” is, of course, 
intended to represent such a pernicious excess 
of sensual satisfactions, and if the reader finds a 


‘cloying sweetness in that description, it is a 
| proof of his own virtue, and of the truth of the 


appeal which the poet has addressed to him. 

We have never seen it observed, by the way, 
that almost the whole of that passage, many 
consecutive verses at the end of the second 
book of the ‘Faery Queen,” are translated 
word for word from Tasso’s description of the 
garden of the enchantress, Armida, in which 
the young Chevalier Rinaldo is held captive by 
her seductions. In Spenser’s time, the ‘‘ Geru- 
salemme Liberata,’ published but a few years 
before, was probably known to hundreds of 
English ladies and gentlemen who studied 
Italian ; and he could not be accused, therefore, 
of a design to appropriate the praise of that 
which he borrowed from his elegant southern 
contemporary. Indeed, he possessed a store in 
his own imagination so incomparably richer and 
more various than that of the Italian, that it 
must have been by way of complimenting a 
brother poet, and not for the need of it, that 
he adopted this passage. To compare the author 
of the ‘ Faery Queen” with either Ariosto or 
Tasso, some of whose inventions he boldly 
made use of, while he stamped them with the 
sign of far superior breadth and power, would 
be to contrast the faint and unequai outline 
with the glowing harmonies of shape and 
colour that a master of painting has exhibited 
in his perfect works of art. 

Besides the great romance, which contains in 
the highest degree all the excellencies of that 
kind of composition, we have mentioned several 
other poetical works of Spenser, which we 
cannot now stay to examine. Some of them 
are interesting in reference to the events of his 
own age, which to Englishmen must appear 
always worthy of being remembered. ‘‘ Mother 
Hubbard’s Tale’”’ of the crafty fox has been 
supposed to be a satire upon Lord Burleigh. 


means of artistic effect. The description of that | The earliest and most faulty poem of Spenser's, 
repulsive female, like one of the Eumenides, Sin, | his collection of pastoral dialogues called the 
in ‘Paradise Lost,” is a remarkable instance. | ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,” contains many signifi- 
Spenser has many such, and never shrinks from | cant allusions to contemporary affairs in Church 
mentioning their most abominable and disgusting | and State, which the student of history will easily 
cireumstances. ‘This is the more remarkable in/| recognise. Although the Lord Treasurer liked 
him, because of his voluptuous sensibility to the him none the better for meddling with such 
agreeable and pleasing qualities of his more | matters, the sympathy which the young author 
favoured creations. Never was there a more| ventured to express for Archbishop Grindal, 
luscious enjoyment of all things which nature under the name of the good pastor Alyrind, 





has made most grateful to the human eye, ear, 
and touch, than Spenser everywhere betrays. 
He feels the influence of beauty more even than 
the Italians. Whatever is delicious, he has the 





‘that hath been long ypent,’’ when that liberal 
prelate, for having recommended the Queen to 
try a milder treatment of the Dissenters, was 
imprisoned by the Star Chamber, will certainly 
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confirm Edmund Spenser in our good opinion, 
and prove, that in respect for the great principles 
of toleration and freedom of thought, he was 
far in advance of his time, and so much nearer 
to our enlightened selves. 

After all, he was not far removed from the 
wise men of any time; and we are always| 
pleased to find a personal connexion between 
the great and good, who lived in one age, and a 
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reflect that he began by imitating Chaucer,— 
not a wise attempt. Nor was the affectation of 
obsolete and antiquated diction, which is be- 
trayed in the “‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,” success- 
ful in clothing his rustic dialogues with the 
desirable air of simplicity ; but afterwards, when 
the artist had obtained a better instrument, a 
copious store of language, and a system of 
versification of unequalled melody, he grate- 


transmission of ideas and sentiments from the | fully acknowledged himself, in one of his latest 
greatest of one age to those of another. It was | works, the disciple of the ‘‘ Kentish Shepherd 
gratifying to meet Spenser first, as a youthful! Tityrus,” the next follower of old English 
scholar, in the house of Sidney; and so it is to | Chaucer, 
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Writers of books were never so discursive and | quota. It is good to know something of the 
volatile as now. ‘There is no knowing what you | private life and habits of the fortes ante Aga- 
are to expect from the antecedents of an author. | memnona ; and if it is consoling to hear that they 
The grave divine shall start you on a succession | were subject to the like passions, and subdued by 
of guffaws with hiscomicaland rollicking humour; ; the same littlenesses, as ourselves, we see no 
and the professed novelist shall plunge you in} reason why the knowledge should be withheld 
perturbations profound and painful over the from us. It may help us to preserve our self- 
saddest solecisms of human character and con-! respect, and shield us from the despairing notion 
duct. The literary faculty is everywhere, and} that we have degenerated from our ancestors, 
everywhere in exercise: ‘‘the chiel amang us/and are incapable of imitating their example. 
takin’ notes” is an omnipresent chiel, who besets | Individually, we don’t care a straw to be told 


us in our walking and talking, our eating and 
drinking, our lying down and our rising up; so 
that we are made to speak and act print without 
knowing or intending it. All tradition has been 
stereotyped long since, and the flying gossip of 
to-day is the literary article of to-morrow. 
More than this—shoals of littérateurs of both 
sexes are digging and burrowing among the for- 
goiten rubbish of past centuries, to discover and 
drag forth, and re-animate, the forms and phases 
of persons and things consigned to the tomb 
of all the Capulets ages ago. Of the value of! 
the gems they bring to light, there will be a 
wide difference of opinion ; but the pleasing fact 
to these literary resurrection-men (and women) 
is, that there is a market for them all, an appe- 
tite that grows all the hungrier by what it feeds 
on, and may be stimulated but cannot be appeased 
by every fresh banquet. In consequence of this 
universal taste for what is piquant and novel, 
and, let us add, scandalous, in reference to our 
honoured grandfathers and grandmothers, and 





that Lady Mary Wortley Montague revelled in 
a dirty face, wore her hair uncombed and fluffy, 
and fidgeted in a chemise that had not been 
washed for a month; but even the knowledge 
of this interesting fact may be consoling to 
somebody—Mrs. , for instance, who candidly 
confessed to us the other day, that so far from 
having any sympathies with this hydropathic 
age, she preferred dry-rubbing in her personal 
practice, and invariably confined herself to that 
during the winter months! ‘To a lazy fellow 
it may be gratifying to know that great men 
have been slug-a-beds in their time, and yet rose 
early enough to win a reputation; while topers 
may rejoice in the conviction that Addison was 
fond of his bottle, and never half so brilliant in 
any.other company. In this way no end of 
swects may be gathered from the mass which the 
workers in the literary hive do their best to 
accumulate. As to the influence of virtuous 
example which they also uplift for our admira- 
tion and emulation, we need say nothing—we 





great grand ditto, we are being continually féted "are so virtuous a people now that a hint on that 
with fresh exhumations from the exhaustless | score would be but a waste of ink—example of 
mines which old books and old correspondence | our forefathers, indeed !—it were a lucky thing 


present to the diggers. For our own part we 


confess to a relish for such disjecta, and make 
no scruple of acknowledging our gratitude to 
the authors of the countless volumes of Ana, 
Memoirs, Correspondence, Materials for History, 
and such-like collectanea and compilations with 
which the circulating libraries abound, and of 
which each revolving season sends forth its | 





for them if they had had the benefit of our’s. 
The above remarks have arisen from the 
rapid perusal of a book of Dr. Doran’s, put into 
our hands by a friend, entitled, “‘ Habits and 
Men, with Remnants of Record touching the 
Makers of Both.”* The book, on the whole, is 


* London: Bentley. 
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worthy of taking rank among the very best of 


the class to which we have referred. It is the/¥ 


work of a writer far better qualified for literary 
labour than the “‘ resurrectionists” above alluded 
to—and is not only full of curious matter 
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“Ah! ah!” roared Balthazar the brute; “he invites 
ou to honour the tribunal with your presence to-night ; 
and the faucheuse with the broad knife will send you an 
invitation to another party to-morrow.” 

“ Be it so,” said the young beauty, without apparent 


emotion. “Inthe mean time, Vivele Roi! And now, 





cunningly selected, but is flavoured with so. 

ungent a spice of erudition, coupled with a| 
Find of dry, careless humour, that while it will | 
be sure to entertain the light reader, it will also | 
furnish pleasant pabulum for those of a more | 
reflective turn. It treats of the habits of man | 
and womankind in a twofold way, giving us the 
garments and the wearers of them during a long 
course of time, from Queen Etheldreda, ‘‘ que 
enim lota erat corde, non necesse erat ut 
lavabatur corpore’”’ (who was so thoroughly well- 
washed in heart that she never found it neces- 
sary to wash her person), down to Beau Brummel, 
who consorted with royalty by sheer force of 
impudence, and who ruined himself by an ex- 
cessive display of the same fine quality, and 
perished miserably in exile and poverty. The 
volume has the unusual merits of being brief, 
pithy, and agreeable to read; it deals much in 
biographical details of a curious cast, and con- 
tains, mingled with matters broadly comic, 
others that are seriously startling, as well as 
scraps of narrative both novel and amusing. We 
extract the following scene in a tragedy of the 
French Revolution, from the paper entitled 
‘Three Acts and an Epilogue :” 


“‘ Balthazar,” said a fine-looking lad in the prison of 
Orleans, “ you are a brute.” 

By way of reply to this testimonial to character, the 
gaoler struck the boy with his heavy bunch of keys on 
the head. The blow sent young Edmund staggering 
against the wall. He recovered himself, however, and 
dauutlessly repeated — 

“ Balthazar, you are nothing better than a brute 

Balthazar was incontestably a brute; and young 
Thierry bad just told him so for the third time, when 
the youthful Madame de Charry opened the door of her 
cell, and entered the gallery. This latter was secured at 
either end by an iron grating, which was always locked ; 
but the cells themselves, twelve in number, with three 
or four occupants in each, were barred and fastened only 
at night. The “ citizens” inhabiting them were untried 
aristocrats ; and until the law condemned them to death, 
they were allowed the liberty of an obscure gallery, from 
which they could not by any means escape to freedom. 

The proud beauty who, albeit so young, had been some 
months a widow, was passing on her way to an adjacent 
cell, but she paused for an instant to kiss young Edmond 
on the brow, and to address some words of remonstrance 
to Balthazar touching his treatment of the little king of 
the gallery, as Thierry was called. 
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my little king Edmond, let us leave citizen Balthazar to 
his reflections, and come with me to the soirée of Madame 
de Bohan.” 

“ They will cut off your head !” cried Balthazar, with 
a candour meant for cruelty. 

“ They !” said the lady, with great sweetness; “not if 
they are gallant gentlemen. They will be the very 
canaille of butchers indeed, if they strike off so pretty a 
head as mine: n’est-ce-pas, mon roi?’ said she to 
Edmond. 

But the boy’s heart was too full to answer. 


It was early in the summer afternoon when Madame 
de Charry, with Edmond, entered the cell whose oldest 
occupant and recognised proprietor was the Countess de 
Bohun, a lady who had once borne the honoured name of 
De Girardin. A large party was assembled, and, save 
the locality, the hour, and the absence of lights, there 
was little to distinguish it from a party in the Chausséec 
d’Antin. Some were at cards, some were looking at pic- 
tures, some were circulating scandal, and a few were 
sipping eau sucrée, heightened as to flavour with a little 
capillaire, Francois Vouillet, the son of a chair-mender, 
was there playing the guitar. His poverty had not saved 
him from the suspicion of holding aristocratic opinions, 
nor had his misfortunes procured for him any considera- 
tion from the aristocrats. He attended among them as 
a hired musician, and he played for the dinner 
which he could not purchase. The appearance of the 
new-comers interrupted the song, for a shout of Vive le 
Roi hailed the arrival of Edmond, and the most courteous 
welcomings that of his companion. M. de Bohun, who. 
was attired in a flannel dressing-gown, and the only in- 
dividual in the cell not in full dress, advanced to Madame 
de Charry and gallantly kissed her on the brow. 

“You are becoming Republican in your tastes,” said 
that exquisite lady, as she pointed to the flannel 
robe-de-chambre. 

“ Madame,” said the Count, laughing, “ Iam twice as 


| aristocratic as the Prince de Ligne, the very quintessence 


of a knight and gentleman. It is not two years since we 
visited him at Vienna, and he received the Countess and 
myself in no other dress than his shirt.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed all the ladies at once. 

“It is true,” exclaimed Madame de Bohun, corrobora- 
tively, “and yet short of the truth: he had one arm 
withdrawn from the sleeve, and within it he took my 
own, and led me into the apartment of his young 
daughter-in-law.” 

It was within an hour of the evening period for lock- 
ing up, when the wife of Balthazar entered the room 
with but scant attention to ceremony, and telling 
Edmond as she passed him t!at she had just well beaten 
her husband for his cruelty to the “little king” of the 
prison, she advanced towards Madame de Charry, and 
whispered something in her ear. With all her courage, 





“ May our holy mother the guillotine hug him as she 
did our other king, Capet!” said Balthazar. 


Amiens and reached England ; and he refused, moreover, 


to carry the pretty message I gave him from the public | 


accuser, and addressed to you, citoyenne.” 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears. They sprang, like the 
twin fountains of Benasji, from a divided source. Joy 
sent them gushing at the thought of his father’s escape ; 
and sorrow paid its tribute at the peril which was then 
threatening his good friend Madame de Charry. 

That lady loosened her bracelet, readjusted it on her 
marble arm, and asked, as she did so, what the public 
accuser could possibly have to say to her, 





“ The little | 
reptile taunted me because his father had escaped from | 


the fair creature slightly trembled; but she arose, 
begged the Chevalier Fabien to play out her cards, and 
promised speedily to return. An inquiring look was 
directed to her by all the company, but she gave it no 
reply either by word or gesture. She left the cell, ac- 
companied by the gaoler’s wife, and followed by Edmond. 
| The latter, in speechless fear, saw her descend the court- 
/yard between two gendarmes. The wicket was locked 
upon him; but from the window he beheld her rudely 
pushed into a building, in which the revolutionary 
tribunal was wont to hold its bloody ¢ittings. 

The “little king” burst into tears, a weakness 0! 
which he became half ashamed when he felt the arm o! 
| the gaoler’s wife passed round his neck, and heard words 

















of condolence fall from the lips of the subduer of the , 
| Queen, both insufferable fops, 


ison tyrant. 
From this period they stood in utter silence for a 
quarter of an hour, at the end of which time they saw 


made to enter a cart, which was driven and backed up 
to the steps expressly to receive her. At the sound of 
a broken glass and a boy’s scream, her face, pale and 
dignified, was turned to the window through which 
Edmond had thrust his head. She smiled the sweet 
smile of a dying saint, and the radiancy of a martyr 
seemed to glow around her as she pointed to Heaven, 
and witb her eyes still fixed on the boy, uttered the 
words, “ Esperance! Adieu!” In another moment the 
cart received two more victims, and, with its load of 
courageous misery, soon after disappeared beneath the 
archway that led to the exterior of the prison. Before 
the chimes of the cathedral had struck the next quarter, 
three lives had been sacrificed, and Monsieur de Fabien 
had just won the game with his cousin’s cards, 

“Citizen Fabien!” roared the voice of Balthazar at 
the door of the cell. 

“May I not speak a word with Madame de Charry 
before you lock us up for the night?” said the Che- 
valier. 

“The Citoyenne Charry has been dead these ten mi- 
nutes,” answered the brute, with his usual bluntness, 
“and Citizen Fabien will never be locked up here 
again.” 

“Bah!” said the Chevalier, who not only felt sick, 
but looked so, 

“The authorities are at the door, ready to read to you 


the decree which discharges you from custody. The | 


tribunal is growing tender; it has demanded but three 
lives to-day. It sees no ground for accusing you, and 
it has ordered the citizen, Edmond Thierry, to find his 
way to his father—if he can. The ungrateful villain 
nearly threw me on my back asI opened the wicket to 
set him free.” 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” said De Fabien, who sud- 
denly recovered both his courage and his colour, “I wish 
you a good night, and luck like mine. I am now eli- 
gible to the bals a la guillotine, for I have had a rela- 
tive who has been beheaded.” 

“Poor Madame de Charry!” exclaimed the sympa- 
thetic ladies, as the tears ran down their cheeks, with 
laughing at the Chevalier’s drollery. 

** Poor me !”’ said M. de Bohun, “for now Edmond is 
gone, who will sew on a button for me, or mend a rent in 
my clothes ?” 


Madame de Charry brought out from the building and 
| 


They invited themselves daily to dine with the 





A transition from the horrors of the reyolu- | 
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stricting her in shoes. Henry III. and his 
bi their tailors 
and dress-makers—glittered like dragon-flies at 
other people’s expense, and united with the 
gaudiest splendour the most intense meanness. 


wealthy citizens of London, and having first 


devoured the viands, finished by walking off 
‘with the plate! Eleanora, wife of Edward L., 


' was the Royal mother of all good English house- 
wives, and first introduced tapestry and hang- 
ings into the dwelling; and she is the only 
sovereign who ever bequeathed a legaey to her 
‘tailor. When she died Edward swore eternal 
' grief, and in the following week took to flirting, 
and ended by marrying Marguerite, of France, 
| who made him a good wife, dressed becomingly, 
and paid her tailor’s bills. Richard II. pledged 
‘half his jewels to pay for his bride and bridal. 
His wife was Anne, of Bohemia; she was not 
‘remarkable for dressing, but she ruled her 
husband without his knowing it, and, according 
| to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who made the 
‘statement at her grave-side, she passed her 
‘leisure in reading the Scriptures in the vulgar 
(Bohemian) tongue. Joanna, of Narvarre, spouse 
of Henry IV., was a penurious dame, and 
mourned for the King in a black cloth gown at 
seven and cightpence the yard, with eighteen- 
pence for the making, and shoes at seven-pence 
the pair. Katherine, of Valois, wife of Henry 
V., whose wooing Shakspeare has recorded, 
dressed with taste. Her corpse was taken from 
her tomb, during the repairs in the reign of 
Henry VII., and never replaced. ‘It became 
mummified, and in a coffin with a loose lid, was 
open to the eye and touch, People kissed 
it for twopence, until the year in which 
Louis XVI. was beheaded, and thrones be- 
gan to tumble.” The body was then no 
longer considered a dainty morsel, or a profitable 
investment to the self-denying Dean and Chapter, 
and it was unceremoniously swept into the dust- 
hole covered by Westminster Abbey. Elizabeth, 


tionary prison to the frivolities of the regal | wife of Henry VII., was a provident housewife, 
toilet, will only be retracing a step which too ‘and made her tailor mend eight gowns at the 


many unfortunates were compelled to take in 
the days of demagogue rule. The author, in 


introducing us to the “ Tiring-bowers of! 


Queens,” bids us tread lightly on what is sacred 
ground. Of its sacredness the reader may judge 
from the few items we abbreviate for his amuse- 
ment. To begin: Matilda, of Flanders, the | 
tirst Queen after the Norman invasion, was an | 
elegant dresser. When she died she bequeathed | 
her garments by will, giving her tunic to the | 
Abbey of the Holy Trinity, and all her petti- 
coats tothe nuns. Matilda, of Scotland, wife 
of Henry IJ., was the first to introduce tight 
lacing. Eleanora, consort of He Il., was 
un extravagant hussy, and half ruined her maids 
of honour by the splendour she compelled them 
to maintain. King John allowanced his wife, 
measuring the cloth for her garments, and re- 








cost of two-pence a-piece. She preferred to 
pawn her plate rather than borrow money. Of 
the wives of Henry VIII., Katherine of Arra- 
gon entered London wearing a broad, round hat, 
and considered that dressing-time was murdered 
time. Anne of Boleyn spent more time at her 
mirror than any of the rest; she brought in 
hanging sleeves and kerchief collar-bands, which 
were both, in her case, devices to conceal per- 
sonal defects. Jane Seymour had a different 
taste. At her death poor Henry wept—because 
he had missed the chance of butchering her. 
Anne of Cleves came to him bundled up in a 
dozen petticoats, after the Dutch fashion, and 
horrified him. She was a better cook than a 
Queen; but she had the wit to save her neck, 
and got away from the Royal father of English 
wife-smashers with a retiring pension. Katherine 


Howard was in most things her opposite; and 
Katherine Parr, the sixth wife, was superior to 
both; she was a scholar as well as a “ very 
woman ”’—was a perfect mistress of the needle, 
and knew how to blend magnificence with sim- 
plicity. Mary Tudor bought her bonnets, at 17. 
each, at the shop of the Lady Mayoress Gresham, 
who was a near relation of the Boleyns. She 
burned Protestants, and, grosser outrage on 
propriety, marred a superb wedding-costume 
by wearing with it a black scarf and scarlet 
shoes! Elizabeth in her youth was put to 
hard shifts to make an appearance; she had 
neither gown, kirtle, nor petticoat, foresmocks, 
body-stitchets, sleeves, mufflers, nor biggins; 
but she made herself amends when she came to 
the throne; and in her later days she main- 
tained four-score wigs, and had the costume of 
every civilised country—appearing in a fresh 
one every day. She had a dairy at Barn Elmes, 
where she played the milk-maid. She scan- 
dalised the public by receiving Leicester in her 
bed-room before she rose, and accepting his 
services at her toilet. She was greedy, and took 
all she could get, receiving “‘ with both hands, 
and giving with the little finger.” As she grew 
older she lost what little attraction she ever had; 
at forty-five she was but a “ questionable 
vision ’—at three-score she walked amid her 
crowd of nobles, “‘ wrinkled, small-cyed, with 
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|John Duddlestone, bodice-maker of Bristol. 
| She was ruled, as all the world knows, by thc 
| Duchess of Marlborough, who appropriated her 
cast-off clothes, and not content with the last 
'wear of the Royal robes, would always have 
the last word in dispute. Anne had a penchant 
for monstrous wigs on the male head, and was 
offended with Prince Eugene for appearing in 
her presence in a tie-wig. On the death of her 
‘husband, she mourned in a dress of black, 
white, and purple—a practice sanctioned by 
other Courts. Sophia Dorothea, wife of George 
_I., never visited the country of which she was 
‘queen. For allowing Count Koénigsmark to kiss 
‘her hand, her husband murdered the Count and 
shut her up in prison for thirty years. Caro- 
line, wife of George II., attended to her toilet 
and her devotions at thesame time. While her 
nymphs were adorning her body, the chaplain, 
Whiston, stood at the door preferring prayers for 
her soul. Sometimes the nymphs would shut 
the door, and then the chaplain would stop. 
This nettled the Queen, who inquired, ‘‘ Why do 
| you stop?” “Because,” said the chaplain, “ I 
do not choose to whistle the Word of God 
| through the key-hole.” Old Queen Charlotte 
lived in transition times, and wore the costume 
of two separate centuries: she lacked taste, and 
did not become the robes she wore. Dr. Doran 
does not tell us, what was the faet, that she was 

















teeth that made her smile hideous, and with! an incorrigible miser, and hoarded thousands of 
false hair, but that red.” The older she grew / old garments till they were destroyed by the. 
the more she dressed; but in spite of her glit-| moth. He calls the unfortunate victim of that 
tering jewels, her painted face, and braided | contemptible scoundrel, George IV., coarse and 
perriwig, the people saw she was dying. Anne of | heartless, and does justice to Queen Adelaide in 
Denmark had a vile taste in dress. She brought | declaring that she was simply a lady, and 
in the huge farthingales, and a bevy of her! would have been a thoroughly tidy, honest, 
dames might be seen stuck fast in a narrow | careful housewife in any sphere of life. 

passage, without the power to advance or re-| From the “Tiring Bowers of Queens,” we 
treat. The King issued a proclamation against | shall pass to a tiring bower of a different descrip- 
them, and the ladies, to spite him, wore them!tion. ‘There stands in Paris, on the side of the 
till he died, and then left them off. Henrietta, | old Temple, a rag-market, which presents the 
wife of Charles I., was gay and graceful at her | strangest spectacle in that way to be met with 
husband’s Court, but in her exile wore con-|in the world. In one dense mass, separated 
tentedly the coarsest stuffs. Louis XIV. buried only by narrow passages, in which it is barely 
her splendidly, and Charles II. spent twice as possible for two people to pass each other, nearly 
much in mourning as would have kept her and two thousand shops are crammed and compressed 
her household all her days. Katherine of Bra- | together. They contain everything to be found 
ganza had little taste for dress, but had a taste in the most extensive catalogue of personal adorn- 
for music; she was a handsome woman, and’ ments, as well as everything for domestic use 
looked well in a full Court suit. Mary of Mo- | that can be manufactured from the woven fabrics 
dena, wife of James II., hated rouge, and only | of all countries—and lastly, all articles of leather, 
wore it in obedience to her husband’s wishes. | of iron, and of other metals adapted either for 
Queen Anne, who was lame, had to be carried | personal use or for culinary operations. Ladies’ 
to her coronation in a sedan chair,—her train | bonnets are marshalled in battalions ten thou- 
hanging out behind, and borne by pages. | sand strong—parasols rival in number the pines 
Being Queen of France, as well as of England, | in the forest—there is ribbon enough to girdle 
she must be attended by French nobility; but | the world, and almost lace enough to veil it— 
the real article was not to be had, and therefore and everything is second-hand, and of course 
a couple of fellows were dressed up to represent | dirt-cheap. ‘ {n this quarter,” says our author, 
the Dukes of Normandy and Aquitaine. She 
made the fortunes of her washerwomen and 
sempstresses, and married one of the latter to 
the son of the Bishop of Ely: she also knighted 


takes place the last transaction of the black dress-coat, 
the silk waistcoat, and the black leather boots. The 
French feuilletoniste, M. 1)’ Anglemont, has devoted much 
of his acnte observation to the manners of the Temple 














Exchange. It is from him we learn that when a coat | 
has passed through all its degrees of descent—when it | 
has been transferred from maker to owner, from the | 
jatter to his valet, from the valet to the porter, and from | 
that fanctionary to the Norman who plies in Paris the | 
vocation which is monopolised in London by the sons of | 
ancient Israel—it soon after arrives at the Temple, the | 
necropolis of Parisian costumes. It is there turned, 
mended, and re-made; it has yet a phase to go through | 
before it is ultimately sold to those Paris manufacturers | 
who make “1’éngrais de lain,” guano for worn-out clothes. | 
This last phase it owes to the ingenuity of the brothers 
Meurt-de-Soif, 

This name, Meurt-de-Soif, as we are told by M. 
D’Anglemont, is not a name invented by the Paris wits. 
The family of Meurt-de-Soif (die of thirst), has its re- 
sidence in the Sixth Arrondissement. Its especial occupa- 
tion is the purchase of old garments in huge quantities, 
which are made temporarily to wear a new aspect, and 
then sold to the suburban beaux who sun themselves 
beyond the barriers. 

The traffic carried on by this family takes place at 
night, by torchlight, and by Dutch auction. There you 
may see put up a coat from the studio of Humann,a 
genuine waistcoat from the hand of Blanc, and trousers 
whose incomparable cut declares them to have proceeded 
from the genius and shears of Nurbach; in a word, the 
costume complete of a “ fashionable” of the first water— 
for how much? Three francs !—just half-a-crown !—the 
pleasantry of the vendor included, without extra charge. 

This pleasantry is something like that of our ‘‘ Cheap 
Jacks,” whose invention is so facile, and whose power of 
lying exceeds that of Osten-Sacken and the Czar together. 
“ Look, gentlemen,” exclaims one of the illustrious house 
in question, “this coat originally belonged to a Russian 
Prince, and was the means of rendering him irresistible 
in the eyes of a danseuse of the Grande Chaumiére. It 
subsequently became the admiration of all the inhabitants 
of the Closerie du Lilas, who saw its effect on the back of 
a celebrated corn-cutter. By means of this coat the valet 
of a ‘milord’ carried off a jfigurante from the little 
Théatre des Délassemens, who mistook him for his master. 
The coat has come to us immediately from this last pos- 
sessor, the extravagance of whose Dulcinea compelled 
him to part with it. Well, gentlemen, notwithstanding 
all these glorious souvenirs, in spite of all the conquests 
due to it, 1 give it to you, gentlemen, at three francs! 
Three francs! there is an opportunity for those accus- 
tomed to profit by it!” 

The coat put up at three francs has a gradually dimin- 
ishing value put upon it, until it is at last purehased at 
thirty sous; Nurbach’s trousers go for a franc; and 
Blanc’s waistcoat for the small price of fifty centimes— 
fivepence ! 

The garments thus purchased are often only retained 
for a single Sunday, some j/é/e day, on which the poor 
cavalier desires to look splendid, though it be with a 
second-hand splendour, in the eyes of his “ belle.” If the 
costume holds together through the severe ordeal of a 
night’s dancing, it is often re-sold to the Temple mer- 
chants, who repair the damage, and again fit it to the 
back of some ephemeral dandy of the suburbs, who wishes 
but to shine for a “little day.” 

“La Mére Moskow” drives her trade by the side of the 
Meurt-de-Soifs. She is an ex-vivandidre of the Grand 
Army, who lets out body-linen to poor gentlemen suffer- 
ing from scarcity. A shirt may be hired of her for a 
week for the modest price of twopence, the wearer being 
required merely to leave his old one, by way of a security 
deposit. Nothing can be more delicate than, not the 
deposit, but the way in which the request is made; and 
a shirt of La Mére Moskow might have been worn, with- 
out a scruple, at Lord O’Grady’s by the Reverend Ozias 
Polyglot, or the better-endowed Reverend Obadiah 
Pringle. 
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The only wearable commodity which we can- 
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not recollect ever having met with in the great 
second-hand mart of the Temple isa wig. The 
deficiency does not extend to the volume before 
us, in which there is an entertaining chapter on 
‘‘ Wigs and their Wearers.” From it we learn 
that the Roman Otho wore one to conceal his 
baldness, and that Martial satirised the dandies 
and coquettes of his day for supplementing their 
attractions by wearing false hair. The early 
Christian fathers made a mortal enemy of the 
wig-weaver, and preached against his wares as 
unbecoming to Christianity. St. Jerome thun- 
dered against wigs, and for centuries they were 
denounced by council after council. St. Am- 
brose enjoined upon ladies the fashion of wear- 
ing the hairshort. ‘Do not talk to me of curls,” 
said he, ‘‘ they are lenocinta forme, non pracepta 
virtutis:” and St. Cyprian gravely preached, 
‘“‘ Give heed to me, Oye women! Adultery is a 
grievous sin; but she who wears false hair is 
guilty of a greater.” The hair of the clergy 
was regulated by decrees. Pomades and per- 
fumes were denounced as damnable inventions, 
and priestly coxcombry was punished by ana- 
themas—says the Council of Lateran (Gregory 
II.), “« Cutcumque ex clericis comam relaxaverit 
anathama sit !” 

“ All personal disguise,” says Tertullian, “is adultery 
before God, All perukes, paint, and powder, are such 
disguises and inventions of the devil,” ergo, &c. This 
zealous individual appeals to personal as often as to 
religious feeling. ‘ If you will not fling away your false 
hair,” says he, “as hateful to heaven, cannot I make it 
hateful to yourselves, by reminding you that the false 
hair you wear may have come, not only from a criminal, 
but from a very dirty head, perhaps from the head of 
one already damned ?” 

This was a very hard hit indeed ; but it was not nearly 
so clever a stroke at wigs as that dealt by Clemens of 
Alexandria. The latter informed the astounded wig- 
wearers that, when they knelt at church to receive the 
blessing, they must be good enough to recollect that the 


benediction remained on the wig and did not oe through 
to the wearer! This was a stumbling-block to the 


people; many of whom, however, retained the peruke, 
and took their chance as to the percolating through it 
of the benediction. 

On similarly obstinate people Tertullian railed with a 
hasty charge of ill-prepared logic. ‘ You were not born 
with wigs,” said he; “God did not give them to you, 
God not giving them, you must necessarily have received 
them from the Devil.” It was manifest that so rickett 
a syllogism was incapable of shaking the slightest auth 
from a reasoning Christian’s skull. 

In the days of King John, our forefathers curled 
their hair and bound their locks with fillets, like 
girls; and they went bareheaded to preserve 
their ringlets intact. English ladies first took 
to wigs about the year 1550. Pepys wore his 
own hair until seduced by the charms of a peri- 
wig, of which he bought a pair for 4/. 10s.; he 
records in his diary that the wigs gave him less 
trouble than his natural hair, and therefore he 
should adhere to the practice of wearing them. 
Tillotson was the first of our divines represented 
in a wi he says, in one of his sermons, 
that he could remember the time ‘when the 
wearing of hair below the ears was looked upon 
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as a sin of the first magnitude.” The victory of 
Ramilies introduced the Ramilies wig, with its 
plaited tail and tie, and great bow at top. It 
continued to the time of George III., but went 
out with the French Revolution. In France, 
wigs ended by assuming the appearance of 
nature. The fashionable perukes which the 
ladies wore during the Reign of Terror, were 
made of the hair of the victims who fell be- 
neath the axe of the guillotine, and which was 
bought of the executioner, Samson. 

We shall pass the subject of beards, extract- 
ing only one bon mot, which is too good to be 
omitted — 

A few years prior to the Revolution, the witty, but 
rather too fiery, Linguet, was committed to the Bastille. 
It is seldom that confinement calms the bile of the con- 
fined; and accordingly, Linguet, the next morn- 
ing, was engaged in writing a6 irato an article against 
his incarcerators; when he was interrupted by the en- 
trance into his room of a tall, thin, pale personage, whose 
appearance very much displeased the celebrated advocate. 

“ What is your business ?” said the latter, in a marked 
tone of ill-humour. 

“Sir,” answered the other, “ I come——” 

“JT see you are come,” interrupted the impatient 
lawyer, “but you are not wel-come.” 

“ Possibly, Sir; but I am the Bastille barber, and I 
have come——” 

Here the Figaro of State prisoners burst into a laugh, 
and rubbing his chin significantly with his hand, ex- 
claimed, “ Ho, ho, my good Sir, that is a different matter ; 
puisque vous etes le barbier de la Bastille, rasez-la ;” 
and after so capital a pun, he addressed himself in better 
humour to the cutting up of his adversaries. 


The worst of this ‘‘capital pun” is, that it is 
not translateable. 

A chapter on Swords reminds us that the 
practice of wearing them was once common in 
Greece, and that the Athenians first discontinued 
the custom, and passed from dissolute life into 
more polite and elegant manners. It is about a 
century ago that they ceased to be an article of 
dress in London. Beau Nash abolished them in 
Bath, as he did the top-boots of the squires and 
the aprons of the ladies. The last fatal duel 
fought with swords was between Lord Byron 
and Mr. Chaworth, in 1762; they fought in a 
tavern-room, with closed doors, and Mr. Cha- 
worth was slain—it might be said murdered. 
The nobleman was found guilty of manslaughter, 
but claiming the benefit of the statute of Edward 
VI., was discharged on paying his fees. Once, 
when Garrick played Bayes in the Rehearsal, 
he mimicked Gifford, who was so enraged that 
he challenged the Roscius, and cured him of 
mimicry by running him through the arm. 
The temper of Spanish blades has been cele- 
brated from time immemorial. Virgil alludes 
to them in his first Georgic—‘‘ At Chalybes 
nudi ferrum’ (mittunt), which Dryden trans- 
lates—‘‘ And naked Spaniards temper steel for 
war.” The English blade formerly had a bad 
character, and no officer ever ventured to meet 
the enemy with a weapon of native manufacture. 
Their improvement was due to Mr. Gill, of 
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Birmingham ; and they are now considered equal 
to any amount of throat-cutting. 

From some rather discursive disquisitions on 
Gloves, Breeches, Buttons, Stockings, Masks, 
Vizors, &c., we shall venture only a few scraps. 
Gloves, we are told, were not unknown among 
the Romans. Varro says, that to pluck olives 
without them was to spoil the olive; and Athe- 
neeus tells of a glutton who used to dine out in 
gloves to save burning his fingers with the hot 
meats. The early English ladies, before they knew 
the use of gloves, had the ends of their mantles 
made glove-shaped, and these covered the hand 
under the name of mufflers. A dishonoured 
knight was despoiled not only of his arms, but 
of his gloves, which were the gage of battle. 
Gloves are distributed at funerals—perhaps as 
a challenge from the doctor against all who 
should insinuate that he had killed the deceased. 
When the Bishop of Durham escaped from the 
Tower in the reign of Henry I., he had to slide 
down a rope, and rubbed the skin off his hands 
to the bone, having forgotten his gloves. Ata 
remote period the French monks were the au- 
thorised glove-makers; they manufactured them 
from the skins of the animals they took in hunt- 
ing. Gloves were sometimes the medium ofa 
bribe: Sir Thomas More decided a case in 
favour of Mrs. Croaker; on the following New 
Year’s Day she sent him a pair of gloves con- 
taining forty angels; he took the gloves out of 
gallantry, but refused the dining. Here follows 
a story concerning gloves. 

Ambassadors’ effects are passed without examination— 
not by law, but out of courtesy. This courtesy has made 
smuggleresses of many an Envoy’s wife; but of none more 
than of a French Ambassadress, not very many years ago 
in England. She used to import huge cases of gloves 
under the name of “despatches,” and these she con- 
descended to sell to English ladies who were mean enough 
to buy them. But the custom-house officers became tired 
of being accomplices in this contraband trade, and they 
put a stop to it by a very ingenious contrivance. Having 
duly ascertained that a case directed to the Embassy 
contained nothing but ladies’ gloves, they affected to 
treat it as a letter which had been sent through the 
customs by mistake, and which they made over to the 
post-office. ‘The authorities of the latter delivered the 
same in due course; the postage-fee, of something like 
250/., was paid without a remark ; and the Ambassadress 
stopped all further correspondence of that sort by de- 
clining to deal any longer in gloves. 

We shall decline the author’s observations on 
breeches, and pass to the pantaloons. It is 
worth remembering that— 

This light-fitting garment was once part of the official 
costume of the great standard-bearer of the Venetian 
Republic. He carried on his banner the Lion of St. 
Mark, and he was the Piantaleone, or Planter of 
the Lion, around whose glorious flag, and tightly-en- 


cased legs the battle ever raged with test fury, and 
where victory was most hotly contended for. The light, 


parti-coloured legs of the tall Piantaleone were the ral- 
lying points of the Venetians. Where his thighs were 
upright, the banner was sure to be floating in defiance 
or triumph over them; and Venice may be said to have 
stood upon the legs of her pantaloons. He who once 
saved States was subsequently represented as the most 
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thoroughly battered imbecile of a pantomime. But 
therein was a political revenge. Harlequin, Clown, 
and Columbine, represented different states of Italy, 


whose delight it was to pillory Venice by beating her 
nightly under the guise of the old buffoon, “ Signor 
Pantaloon.” The dress has survived the memory of this 
fact, though the dress, too, is almost obsolete. 


Touching Buttons, we are reminded that Bir- 
mingham is the chief seat of the button manu- 
facture, where five thousand persons, half of 
whom are women and children, are employed in 
making them, from such materials as metal, 
wood, bone, ivory, horn, leather, paper, glass, 
silk, woel, cotton, linen, thread, flock, compressed 
clay, &c. Yet, notwithstanding all this variety, 
there are acts of Parliament still in force which 
declare it illegal for a tailor to use any other 
buttons than those of brass. 


This law is in force for the benefit of the Birmingham 
makers: and it further enacts, not only ‘that he who 
makes or sells garments with any ‘but brass buttons 
thereto affixed, shall pay a penalty of forty shillings for 
every dozen, but that he shall not be able to recover the 
price he claims, if the wearer thinks proper to resist 
payment. Nor is the act a dead letter. It is not many 
weeks since that honest Mr. Shirley sued plain Mr. 
King for nine pounds sterling, due for a suit of clothes. 
King pleaded non-liability on the ground of an illegal 
transaction, the buttons on the garment supplied having 
been made of cloth, instead of gay and glittering brass, 
as the law directs. The judge allowed the plea; and the 
defendant having thus gained a double suit without cost, 
immediately proceeded against the plaintiff to recover 
his share of the forty shillings for every dozen buttons 
which the poor tailor had unwittingly supplied, A re- 
markable feature in the case was, that the judge who 
admitted the plea, the barrister who set it up, aud the 
client who profited by it, were themselves all buttoned 
contrary to law. 


All that need be said here about Stockings is, 
that Queen Elizabeth’s were the first English 
legs covered with a silk pair, which her Ma- 
jesty found so pleasant, that she discarded the 
hot cloth-hose for ever. Since then the manu- 
facture of stockings in England has grown to 
something truly prodigious. We export at the 
present time sixty thousand pairs of silk stock- 
ings, two hundred and fifty thousand dozen 
pairs of cotton, and half as many of worsted. 
Add to this, that a lady always takes off her 
left stocking last,—a fact that admits of no 
denial—and you have the whole statistics of 
the business in stockings. 

We must skip the Masks, the Patches, the 
Puppets, and leap from the wearers of habits 
to the makers of them—the Tailors. From 
some cause or other, best known to himself, 
Dr. Doran manifests extreme consideration in 
behalf of the gentlemen of the hot-goose and 
the needle. After some learned observations 
on St. William, their patron saint, and a fan- 
ciful dissertation on the measure taken of the 
tailors by the poets, he regales us with eight 
separate biographies of tailors of renown (he 
should have given us nine, and made up the 
complete man), each of whom was a notable 
hero in his day, and abandoned the confined 





area of the shop-board to play a prominent 
part on the world’s wide stage. 

The first is the celebrated but somewhat 
traditional Sir John Hawkswood, who, slayi 
a couple of ruffians set upon him by his ri 
in love, had to run for it, and turned soldier. 
For his hardy valour, Edward III. dubbed him 
knight on the battle-field. He won the com- 
mendations of the Black Prince on the bloody 
day at Poitiers. At the Peace of Bretigny in 
1360, he formed and headed a band which he 
called ‘‘ Les Tards Venus,” and commenced 
war on his own account, and soon by his 
rapacious deeds became awfully renowned as 
‘‘ John of the Needle’’—a needle four feet long, 
with which he ‘‘sewed up” his enemies by 
slaying them. Edward winked at his free- 
booting, and Sir John pricked his way to for- 
tune. But the Pope interfered with an appeal 
to the English King, and Sir John, having first 
enriched himself, submitted to his sovereign 
and his Church. He now became a soldier of 
fortune, fighting for whomsoever would pay 
him best. His undaunted bravery won for 
Florence a permanent peace, and that State 
showed its gratitude by retaining his services 
and pay when they had no longer need of him. 
In his old age he took a wife, whose flashing 
eye and lightning tongue drove him to medita- 
tion and pious deeds. He founded an English 
hospital at Rome for poor travellers, by way of 
balancing his account with heaven. He died 
in Florence, in 1393, and was buried with a 
magnificence never surpassed. There is a ceno- 
taph to his honour in the church of Sible 
Hedingham, his native place. 

The second is George Dorfling, the martial 
tailor, born in Bohemia, in 1606. Dorfling 
could boast no parentage, and was apprenticed 
by the parish to a tailor. But he had a soul 
above buttons, and when he grew tall enough 
he enlisted in the service of the Elector of 
Brandenburg. He became the model of a true 
soldier, was ever the first at his duty and the 
last to leave it—loved, laughed and fought like 
a light-hearted cavalier, and won golden opinions 
from all men. Promotion was rapid, and ce- 
lebrity followed. He foughtlikealion under Count 
Thorn at e, and subsequently under the 
great Gustavus during the whole of the Thirty 
Years’ War. After the peace of Westphalia he 
transferred his services to Frederick William, 
and took part in all the great battles against 
Swedes, Poles, and French up to the year 1695. 
He amassed considerable wealth, and, as 
morality then went, earned it all fairly, 
winning it as his share of the plunder of 
victories and by his talent in di 
pe he was as Fahey My Bag D si for valour 
and strategy. e@ was i an example 
of peibisity, couttens, and gentleness of manners. 
But once did he ever meet reproach, and that 
was from the officer who had enlisted him, and 


who, not being able to forgive the greatness he 
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had achieved, sneeringly alluded to his origin. | played the lovers in tragedy and the fine gentle- 
“True!” said the veteran, ‘‘I have been aj; men in comedy for more than thirty years. 
tailor, and cut clothes, but harkye, the sword at! The eighth and last upon the honoured list is 
my side is the instrument with which I shall Paul Whitehead, the poet tailor. He was born 
cut the ears of those audacious enough to make | in Chapel-yard, Holborn, in 1709. He refused 
of that fact a ground of mockery or reproach.” | to follow his father’s trade, and entered himself 
The third heroic tailor is Admiral Hobson, | at the Temple. His productions won him the 
who voluntecred from the Isle of Wight, asa applause of the bucks of the duy. He wasa 
boy, into the fleet, in the reign of Queen Anne. | clever reprobate and a match for Churchill, who 
The next day they fell in with a French! abused him, and found his abuse returned with 
squadron, and the little tailor behaved so well interest. He was prosecuted for the license he 
that promotion commenced at once, and did not | allowed himself, and had to abseond, while 
stop till he became an admiral. The fourth is | Dodsley, his publisher, was put in prison. Being 
John Stow, the Antiquarian, who was born in| a bit of a beau, Paul besieged an heiress and 
Cornhill, in 1527. He was the Author of the | married her, and left off publishing for a time. 
“Chronicles,” and an unwearied sifter of old | Instead of assailing the Cabinet, he wrote the 


legends and rubbish. He discovered and bought | ‘‘ Gymnasiad,”’ a philippic against boxing, and 


of a glazier the head of James IV. of Scotland, 
and had it decently interred in the church of 
St. Michael’s, Wood-street. He wrote the 


dedicated it to a notorious bruiser. He after- 
wards, being no longer terrible to Ministers, ob- 
tained the post of Deputy Treasurer of the 





‘‘ Survey of London,” and is held in especial | Chamber, worth 800/. a year. He was a fine 
honour by all topographers and antiquaries. | gentleman and a professed atheist. He died in 
The fifth is a brother antiquary, John Speed, of | 1774, bequeathing his heart to Lord le Des- 
Cheshire, author of various learned works, whose | penser, who had got him his place, and who had 
titles are too long for transcription, and among | it solemnly inurned in West Wycombe Church. 
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others of the “Cloud of Witnesses; or, the 
Genealogies of Scripture, confirming the truth of 
holy history and the humanity of Christ,’ an 
essay which was for a long time prefixed to the 
English Bible, and the copyright of which was 
vested by James in the author and his heirs for 
ever. 

The sixth is no less a personage than Samuel 
Pepys, who seems to have followed the sartorial 
trade under his father, until he was lifted by his 
cousin, Sir Edward Montague, from the shop- 
board into the Board of Admiralty. Pepys did 
his duty in that department as few men in any 
age have done it; and by his industry, talent, 
and sedulous practical attention to business, laid 
the foundation of his country’s naval prosperity 
and greatness. We know more of Pepys than 
we do of any other man that ever lived and died, 
not excepting even Jean Jacques; and we are 
bound to say that, with all his vanities and 
peccadilloes, he comes out of an ordeal which 
he unwittingly prepared for himself, with more 
genuine bonhommie and integrity than we should 
expect to find, in like circumstances, credited to 
the account of half the Roundhead Puritans of 
his day. 

The seventh is Richard Ryan, the theatrical 
tailor. He was cotemporary with Garrick, who 
is thought to have profited by the tailor’s con- 
ceptions of character, though he used to carica- 
ture him. Ryan was shot in the face by a foot- 
pad in Great Queen-street, having half his 
teeth blown out and his jaw shattered. Ie 
recovered so far as to make his appearance again 
upon the stage—his necessities compelling him 
to the exercise of his profession. In 1752, Quin 
played at Bath for his benefit, and gave him a 
thousand pounds, for which he had put him 
down in his will. He died in 1760, having 


| The “vocalists” engaged for the occasion sung 
over the heart of the deceased atheist in the pre- 
sence of the clergy :— 
From earth to heaven Whitehead’s soul is fled ; 
Refulgent glories beam about his head ; 
His muse concording with resounding strings, . 
Gives angels words to praise the King of Kings— 
a quatrain as disgustingly stupid as it is blas- 
phemous. 

From the tailors to the beaux they did so 
much towards manufacturing, is only a natural 
transition. Beau Fielding leads off the dance. 
He was the handsomest man and the most in- 
sufferable puppy that ever appeared upon the 
London pavements. His personal beauty recom- 
mended him to Charles II., who made him a 
Justice of the Peace—while the women, on all 
sides, by their admiration, made him a fool. 
‘Do the ladies ogle me?’ he would inquire of 
his servant. ‘‘They do, Sir.” ‘ Then,” he ~ 
would exclaim aloud, “let them die of love, and 
be d d:” this as he walked the streets. In 
figure and stature he surpassed all other men. 
The crowd followed him ashe went. ‘‘ Did you 
never see a man before?’ he once asked an 
urchin who led the mob. ‘ Never such a man 
as you, noble general.” ‘‘ Sirrah, 1 believe thee; 
there is a crown for thy wit.” As a matter of 
course, he was on the look out for a grand mar- 
riage. Finding in Doctors’ Commons the will 
of a Mr. Deleau, who had left sixty thousand 
pounds to his widow, he resolved to marry her. 
The agent he employed trapped him into a mar- 
riage with a common trull, whom she palmed 
upon him for the rich widow. Before he had 
discovered the cheat he also married the in- 
famous Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. He gave 
the first wife a sound thrashing when he dis- 
, covered the imposture, and took to beating the 











Duchess also to vent his splecn. The Duchess 
bribed the first wife with an annuity, and she 
indicted the Beau for bigamy. He was found 
guilty, and narrowly escaped the punishment of 
being burnt in the hand. After this he fell into 
the direst distress, and, disappearing from public 
gaze, died in obscurity, it is not known whether 
in England or abroad. 

Beau Nash comes next, and we think hardly 
receives fair play at the hands of Dr. Doran. 
Nash, by all accounts, was a sad scapegrace in 
his youth; but there was a spirit of generosity 
mingled with his wildest excesses, and he re- 
tained the power of performing a benevolent 
action to the end of his life. He was essentially 
a beau, it is true, but he aspired to that cha- 
racter at a time when the beau was regarded 
as the perfect gentleman; and he was the only 
man who ever performed the part to perfection. 
He, in many respects, reformed the manners of 
his time, and laid down a barrier, which was at 
least a definite, if it was not the true one, 
between vulgarity and politeness. His su- 
periority to the mob of fashionables whom he 
governed with so much ease and so much 
despotism, is shown in the fact that he did thus 
govern them, and that for fifty years none dared 
to dispute his sway. He abolished the sword as 
an article of dress, and had the courage to dis- 
countenance duelling by his ridicule and exam- 
ple. Though a successful gambler—for he derived 
his income from the gaming-table—he was an 
easy creditor, and could forgive a debt of honour 
as readily as he could bilk a tailor; he disliked 
deep play, and was ready, when he won a large 
sum himself, to share the prize with a needy 
friend. ‘‘ He once,” says Dr. Doran, “lost a 
considerable sum to an Oxford lad, who had just 
come into a large fortune. ‘‘ Boy,” said he, 
“take my advice. You are a young Croesus; 
play no more.” Nash himself would not play 
with him, but the millionaire collegian found 
men less scrupulous; and the prodigal, ere he 
attained his twenty-fifth year, could, like the 
gentlemen in Shakspeare—(the Doctor ascribes 
‘‘Venice Preserved’ to Shakspeare)—‘ thank 


heaven that he was not worth a ducat!” The) 


“King of Bath,” notwithstanding the sarcasms 
of our author, was something more than a beau, 
and would shine as a “ representative man’ in 
the hands of a worthy biographer. His vices, 
and they were not many, were those of the age 
und the society in which he lived and moved— 
his virtues, and these were not a few, were his 
own, and flourished in spite of the unfavourable 
soil in which they grew. He was a man of 
sterling wit, and incapable of half the coarse 
jokes attributed to him. He had the mag- 
nanimity to further the suit of a rival in love, 
and all his life long he was bountiful to the 
poor. He died in 1761, having lived to the pa- 
triarchal age of fourscore and eleven years. 

The third model beau is the Prince de Ligne, 
who was born in 1734, and lived to the last 
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‘month of 1814. ‘‘ The lengthened life of this 
‘once celebrated dandy, author, diplomatist, and 
soldier, made him the contemporary of men of 
many generations.’ In the course of his life he 
had sat in council with our Duke of Wellington, 
and on the knee of the famous Prince Eugene, 
and had looked on the matured greatness of 
Marlborough. He entered the army as a boy in 
his father’s regiment, and won his way to dis- 
tinction. He lived in camps for more than half- 
a-century—was at the Siege of Ismael, and at 
'the taking of Belgrade; and contributed to the 
‘renowned victory at Maxen, where the army of 
the great Frederick surrendered to Daun. Maria 
‘Theresa dubbed him knight for his valour on this 
occasion, and sent him, with news of the victory, 
to France, where he became intimate with Jean 
Jacques, and reigned as king of Fashion, because 
he was the favourite of Royalty. He gained the 
friendship of the Great Frederick, and the favour 
of Catherine of Russia; and at one time was re- 
garded as the probable occupant of the throne of 
Poland. His carriage bore for a motto the 
words ‘‘ Quo res cumque cadunt, stat LINEA recta. 
He was a tremendous eater and a brilliant wit. 
He never knew fatigue or cared for sleep. He 
wrote ‘‘Commentaries on War,” and verses on 
Love. In his old age he maintained the garb, 
the vivacity, and the habits of his youth. He 
caught cold at ninety by keeping an assignation 
on the ramparts on a bleak, wintry night, and 
waiting for the inamorata who fooled him. He 
aggravated his malady by appearing at a ball; 
and when obliged to take to his bed, had recourse 
to droll puns and witticisms to banish gloomy 
reflection. ‘‘I have no intention,’’ he said, ‘‘ to 
make use at present of the epitaph written for 
me by the Marquis de Bonney :— 

‘Ci git le Prince de Ligne, 

Il est tout de son long couché, 

Jadis il a beaucoup péché,— 

Mais ce n’etait pas a la ligne.’ ” 
When his physician warned him of his danger, 
he received the intimation with disgust. He 
fought with death frantically and sunk inglo- 
riously—struggling and wrestling as with a 
bodily foe, and amid shrieks and writhings to 
get free, fell dead. 

Last on the list of beaux, comes our own ex- 
quisite of exquisites, Beau Brummell. This 
superb genius was a dandy from his boyhood. 
We all know his history—how he was “ cock of 
the walk” at Eton—was plucked at Oxford— 
became a cornet in the Tenth Hussars—capti- 
vated the Prince Regent, and was the Royal 
friend so far as such a pair were capable of 
friendship ; how he abandoned his regiment in 
disgust because it was ordered to Manchester ; 
how he confessed to having “‘ once eaten a pea;’’ 


how he caught cold from contact with ‘a damp 
stranger ;”’ how he led the world of fashion in 
dress, and substituted simplicity and good taste 
for the tawdry frippery of the old school of fops ; 
| how he lost the countenance of the Regent by 
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making him the subject of a wager, and gradually 
fell into want, and died at last an abject pauper 
in a foreign land. All this has been set down! 
at full length a hundred times, with a thousand | 
other things, for which we may refer those | 
who want them to the spirited life of the Beau 
by Captain Jesse. Instead of quoting further 
particulars here, we prefer a tale of a Tailor, | 


told by Brummell himself. It runs as follows:— | 





“ That fellow, Weston,” said Brummell, “‘ is an inimit- 
able fellow—a little defective perhaps in his ‘linings,’ 
but irreproachable for principle and button-holes. He 
came to London, Sir, without a shilling; and he counts 
more realised thousands than our fat friend does ‘ frogs’ 
on his Brandenberg. He is not only rich, but brave ; 
not only brave, but courteous; not alone courteous, but | 
candid. The other day he was coming up from some | 
d——d place on the coast, by that thing, the—the— | 
stage-coach. There were two women in the coach, two | 
decidedly pretty women, and an over-dressed fellow, who | 
was, of course, an ass; and who was so over-civil to the | 
prettier of the two, that the persecuted creature ap- 
pealed to the quiet little Weston for protection. Wes- 
ton, Sir, talked to the fellow with an aplomb that would | 
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have done honour to either of my friends, the Lord Pri- 
mate or the Lord Chancellor. The brute—not the 
tailor, but the ‘ gentleman’—was deaf to remonstrance, 
and ruder than ever. Thereupon, Weston, without 
losing his self-possession, stopped the coach, dragged the 
astonished fellow out, explained to the outside pas. 
sengers the state of the case, and found his challenge to 
fight received with acclamations by everybody but his 
opponent. He compelled his unwilling adversary, how- 
ever, to stand upon the defensive, and a most terrible 
thrashing he gave him. But his coup de grace, Sir, was 
the most finished thing I ever heard of. Weston, Sir, 
picked him up from the ground, held him at arm’s 
length, and in a cruel, loud voice, exclaimed to hin, 
‘Now, Sir, it may be a pleasure to you and to your 
friends to know that you have not only been well licked, 
but you have been licked by a tailor.’ ” 


With this story, the publication of which 
through the mouth of Brummell was probably 
all that little Weston got in payment of a long- 
standing account, we shall close our extracts 
from a volume which has yielded us no scant 
amusement, and which we can cordially recom- 
mend to our friends as a pleasant fireside com- 
panion. 
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A TALF. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Sprive and summer had passed, and autumn was 
stealing round, bringing with it little change to 
the Sutherlands. Arthur, though stronger, 
continued in somewhat delicate health; and 
Mary, now in her twenty-third year, was 
scarcely more matured and womanly than when | 
she had quitted Miss Hartley’s roof. Of care 
and grief she knew little save the name. Even 
love had touched her lightly—of its wild passion, 
its throes or its despair she did not dream; and 
the same child-nature, with its ready tears and 
smiles, and tender sympathies, impressed her 
face. 

One evening, when the little family party had 
gathered as usual in Arthur’s study, Aleck 
Laurence entered unexpectedly. ‘ Reading as 
usual,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and one of Norton’s favourites, 
I'll be bound. He seems to have forgotten you 
more easily than you manage to forget him.” 

“ He has not forgotten us,’ said Mary, quickly. 
‘‘ If he never comes near us again I shall know 
that. But he will come.” 

‘We shall see,’ answered the young man. 
‘“* However, I did not come to-night, dear, to 
discuss your favourite. I want your help, Mrs. 
Sutherland, in getting upa pic-nic—a little, quiet 
party amongst ourselves, | mean, before this hot 
weather changes. What do you say to it?” 

I will do my best to help you, my dear, I am 
sure,” answered she. ‘What spot have you 
fixed upon ?”’ 
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“‘T say Knollsley Wood,” he replied. ‘ Don’t 
you, Archy ?” 

“Oh, it would be delicious! But you must 
not ask me. I should only be a drawback to 
your enjoyment.” 

‘‘Come, Archy, now, don’t be a goose,’’ said 
Mary. ‘Do you think we ——” 

‘< Leave him to me,” interrupted Aleck ; ‘I'll 
settle it. You see, Arthur, I mean to take you 
and Mary in our four-wheeler, and Harry 
Evans is to drive Amy. I know it is of little 
use offering you a seat, Mrs. Sutherland,” he 
added, smiling; ‘‘ you would not condescend to 
accept it; so I leave you out of our calculations. 
Not that my trap is to be sneezed at, I can tell 
you; for the governor has just had it done up as 
good as new; and [ have got a horse now that 
will take us along like the wind.” 

‘‘A new horse! You never told me that, 
Aleck ?” 

‘‘No; Lonly had her given me yesterday. 
But come out with me,” he continued, beckon- 
ing to her as he opened the door; “I have 
something to tell you.” 

‘‘What is it, dear?” she asked, as they 
strolled into the garden; for, to her surprise, he 
was silent. 

“In the first place, it is a secret.” 

‘* A secret of your own ?” 

‘“* No, of Amy’s—can you guess?” 

“Of Amy’s! Oh! Aleck, it isn’t that she— 
that she will marry that Mr. Evans.” 
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*« And pray why not, Mary? He loves her. I 
am sure he is a gentlemanly fellow; and he has 
a handsome income, independent of his father, 
now.” 

“ Asif that could signify! Aleck! Aleck!” 
—and she drew her arm from under his—‘‘ why 
do you speak as if money could make Amy or 
any woman happy °” 

“Tt is all very well, my dear, to talk in that 
way; but it would be a very good thing for us 
if I had Harry’s income, and could marry at 
once as he can, instead of dragging on for years, 
while my httle Polly’s good looks are ‘ wasted on 
the desert air.’ There’s a quotation for you! 
Now if your favourite Cecil had given you that.” 

‘‘Do not jest, dear,’ said Mary, earnestly. 
“You speak of Mr. Evans being able to marry 
at once. Do you mean that he will, really °”’ 

‘“‘T hope so, I’m sure; and I think it is very 
likely.” 

‘Oh, how could she!’’ sighed Mary. Aleck’s 
brow darkened. 

‘‘ What in the world has given you this dis- 
like to their marriage? I suppose my father 
has been talking some nonsense about Harry to 
you girls—about his being wild, or iond of play, 
or something of the kind. Just as if a man of 
his fortune could go through college life without 
seeing a little of the world. It must have been 
the governor’s doing ; for Amy was just as bad 
as you. I sounded her a little bit; for Harry, 
poor fellow, was very nervous, and you never 
heard anything like the girl. To begin with, 
she declared she should tell him that she did 
not love him—and then sf 

“You did not persuade her, Aleck! tell me 
you did not. Why should she marry him ?” 

“Now, Mary dear, don’t be foolish. She is 
engaged tohim now. Why should you find fault 
with what is all decided ?” 

‘Engaged, without loving him, and you ask 
me why I find fault? Oh, Aleck! Besides, he 
is not suited to her. You must know he is 
too dependent on excitement ever to make a 
good husband. This is a sudden passion: he is 
attracted by her beauty: and when its novelty 
has faded———” 

“For heaven’s sake, Mary, don’t talk in this 
strain to her, just as she has had the good *ense 
to overcome her own prejudices. You will 
destroy the poor fellow’s happiness, overthrow 
the whole thing, and do you know not what 
amount of mischief.” 

His tone was so vehement for him, that Mary 
looked up in surprise. His face was flushed and 
anxious. ‘I will say no more about it, dear, 
since it displeases you,” she said, gently. 

“* Displeases me, Mary ! that is just as absurd 
4s your former strain. What can it signify to 
me ?”’ 

“Never mind, Aleck. We do not agree upon 
the subject, so let us talk of something else ; or, 
better still, let us come and settle all about the 
pic-nie with mamma.” 
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“ Remember one thing, Mary,” he whispered 
as they entered; ‘I told you it was a secret. 
Be silent aboutit; and, above all, don’t let Amy 
know that I have breathed a word of the 
matter.” 

They found Mrs. Sutherland and Arthur dis- 
cussing the merits of veul-and-chicken pie, 
and soon arranged all the agreeable prelimi- 
naries. 

‘Then, the day after to-morrow,” said Aleck, 
as he took his hat; ‘and punctually at eleven: 
remember, Archy.”’ 

But Mary ran after him. ‘“ Your new horse, 
Aleck—you never told me a werd about it, 
after all. When did you get it? and what is it 
like ?” 

“Tt was a present from Harry,” replied he. 
‘‘But Lam in haste now. Good bye. You'll 
have a smile for him on Wednesday, when you 
see what a noble creature it is. But you have 
seen her, by-the-bye; it is the mare he showed 
us last year—Kstelle.”’ 

Wednesday morning, now anxiously looked 
forward to by Mary, came at last; but she 
could read nothing in Amy’s beautiful face of 
what she wished to learn, and they had not a 
moment together before the party started. 
Estelle was the admiration of every one, and, 
without a touch of the whip, or a word ef en- 
couragement, bore them along bravely over a 
road that was both rough and steep. 

The country through which they passed, at 
all times beautiful, from its broken surface and 
wild richness, was now dyed with all the change- 
ful glories of early autumn. As they skirted the 
wood, the voice of its songsters from their shady 
homes alone broke the silence, and from the 
mossy roots of the forest trees the nodding hare- 
bells looked up, and secmed to bid them welcome. 

Mr. Evans and Amy were far behind, but they 
had appointed a rendezvous in case of losing 
each other, or of the fine weather failing them 
—the house of one of the forest-rangers, built 
on an acclivity which commanded a fine view 
of the wood. Slackening their speed, therefore, 
apparently against Estelle’s inclination, though 
the road was unusually steep, they lingered 
until the pony chaise came up with them, close 
by the place of appointment; and then, alighting, 
the gentlemen took the vehicles round to the 
back of the house. The girls were alone; but 
Mary, conscious of possessing Amy’s secret, 
dreaded any approach to the subject, and began 
to talk rapidly. ‘It is certaimly « most lovely 
ride,” she said. ‘Too wild, though: I never 
can get over my sense of fear when we pass the 
Green Hollow—there ought to be some defence 
put up there.” 

‘‘ T am by nature braver than you, happily for 
myself,” replied Amy; “for my life is not 
likely to be so smooth, nor my footsteps so ten- 
derly guarded, as my dear ’s.’ Mary 
turned away her head: she could not bear the 
tone of dejection. Amy noticed the gesture, 
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“Look round, dearest,” she said; ‘I cannot! Estelle began to show symptoms of terror, and 
afford to have a friendly face turned from me | endeavoured to wrest her head from Mr. Evans’ 
now. Do you know that by this day next! grasp. 
month I shall be Mr. Evans’ wife ?” | Quick! Getin Aleck ; and for God’s sake, be 
The strange deliberation of her words, even | careful!’ whispered young Evans. ‘She'll 
more than their import, chilled Mary’s heart, | never stand this.” 
and she flung her arms about the giri’s neck.| Aleck hastily gathered up the reins; and, just 
““Why must it be?’ she said, passionately ; | as another peal boomed over the forest, they 
“‘and why with this wild haste? Do not try | started. The storm increased every moment; 
to deceive me, Amy: I know you do not love | and before they had gone many yards, the rain 
him.” ‘came down in torrents. Aleck could hear 
“‘ Dearest, I will tell you all I can. There} Mary’s voice, between the echoing thunder-claps, 
has been a struggle within me: I own it: and! saying, “I will be very brave; I won't give 
I have taken no advice of any but my cousin—| you any trouble, dear.’ He tried to reassure 
your Aleck, Mary. I have told Mr. Evans that | her, but his own heart sank within him as the 
[ do not love him, but my heart is safe, and I} mare plunged and reared afresh at every flash. 
shall be a faithful wife at least. He is mother- | The road was, for some distance, a steep descent, 
less, Mary, like myself; he never knew a} but tolerably smooth after the first mile; and 
woman’s care, and he has lavished his love upon | they were congratulating themselves on having 
me. This marriage will work good to him and! passed the worst, when a flash of lightning, 
to others; for myself, what does it matter?} more vivid than ever, seemed to cross their very 
There is a glory in self-sacrifice amid all its| path, and absolutely blind them. The mare 
throes, and the doom was upon me from my| gave a loud snort; and, after a wild attempt to 
birth. But, hush! I hear his voice! Do not) rear, tore madly on—the slightly-built chaise 
tell him—I mean Aleck—that I have spoken | swaying to and fro, as though it were a feather 
thus.” at the mercy of the elements. On they went, 
Amy was perfectly self-possessed in an instant. | quicker and yet quicker; the trees seeming to 
‘‘ How cloudy it has become,” she said, as young | rush by them, and the creaking harness and 
Laurence came up. ‘You are no true prophet, | panting horse echoing fearfully through every 
cousin.” lull of the storm. Aleck, who had lost all com- 
“Mary will tell you that I am, generally. | mand over the animal, could only entreat them to 
But really, it does look threatening. This great| hold on firmly; and to his relief, Mary obeyed 
heat seldom lasts above a week or two. What! every word, without acry orsob. Though buta 
a pity we did not think of fixing an earlier day.” | second or two had elapsed, they seemed to have 
‘““You had better lose no time in talking, | been carried on for an age ut that fearful pace ; 
Laurence,” said Mr. Evans, running up; “‘we|and the one dread which beat at every heart 
ought to have dinner, and be off again without| broke at last from Mary’s lip. ‘‘The Green 
delay. It is very provoking. But it will never! Hollow!” she cried, in a gasping voice. The 
do for the ladies and Mr. Sutherland to suffer; | maddened beast was making directly for it, and 
and there is certainly a storm brewing there.’ | the reins already cracked as though they must 
Accordingly, the cold pie and salad, with the| give way. At that moment, winding round the 
knives and forks, were drawn from their mys- | dreaded turn they were about to take, came a 
terious hiding-place by the ranger’s wife, and| solitary horseman. At a glance he saw their 
set out upon the bole of a huge elm which had | frightful danger, and urging his horse forward, 
been destroyed by lightning some years before, | stood between them and destruction. The mare, 
and sawn down, and carefully prepared for its; unprepared for so sudden an obstacle, swerved 
present use. ‘The dinner was not so satisfactory | from her course; and, as she wavered, the rider 
us it had promised to be; and Mary, who could | wheeled round, and scized her head. 
not keep her eyes from the heavy masses of| Arthur leaned forward to Mary, forgetting his 
cloud gathering above them, quite lost her! own holdon the carriage; and, asit stopped with 





appetite. a violent shock, he was precipitated into the 
“The horses have had but a short rest after | road. 

that heavy pull,” said Mr. Evans, as he brought | —— 

them round ; ‘‘ but that can’t be helped, either. 

Allow me to assist you, Miss Sutherland.” CHAPTER VII. 


‘Put her in the front this time, Evans,” | Antoun SurHERLAND opened his eyes to find a 
said Arthur, calling him to the house : “ she is friendly and long-absent face bending over him. 
so timid in a storm.” ‘‘Was it really you, Cecil?’ he asked. “ I 

Mary resisted. ‘‘ The front seat was more com- thought I had been dreaming.” 
fortable for her brother ;” but a tremendous peal} ‘I wish you had, my poor fellow,” answered 
of thunder drowned her remonstrance, and} Mr. Norton. ‘But leave my hand now, and let 
Arthur laughingly pushed her in. me call your mother.” 

The storm now set in with violence; and, at Mrs. Sutherland’s suspense, as may be ima- 
a flash of lightning more vivid than usual, | gined, was almost unbearable while the surgeon 
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examined her son. No injury, however, was} Arthur had had shivering fits and pains in his 
verceptible beyond severe bruises; and it was | limbs throughout the night, and was pronounced 
with thankful yet trembling hearts, that the by the medical man to be suffering from a great 
whole party gathered round his bed that night. | deal of fever, brought on by his exposure to the 
“What brought you to us at that moment so heavy rain, as much as by his fall, the day be- 
strangely, Cecil?’ asked Arthur. fore. Amy, who had reached home im perfect 
‘‘T had called on your mother, and learnt of safety with Mr. Evans, rode over early with 
your excursion from her,” he answered; ‘‘and Aleck to inquire after Arthur, and endeavoured, 
the ride being a favourite of mine, I set out to though vainly, to remove poor Mary’s de- 
join you. I saw the storm rising as I went, and | pression. 
it occurred to me that I might be of some ser-| ‘I know all you say is true, dear. I do not 
vice to you; for Mrs. Sutherland had told me| fear immediate danger, but I have an uncon- 
you had a very spirited horse, and I remembered | querable foreboding as to the result,” she an- 
that Miss Mary used to be rather nervous in a|swered. 


storm.” | And Amy saw that in such a mood it was 
‘“‘Yes,”’ observed Aleck. ‘‘ I do wish you had | little use to talk of comfort. Indeed, her own 
rather more nerve, Polly dear.” anxiety to put matters in the best possible light 


Mary hung her head. “Why, I have been| showed that she, too, had her fears for the poor 
congratulating Miss Sutherland on her self- | invalid. 
possession. She was sitting like a little stoic} ‘ Your spirits are shaken, dear child,” she 
when you came in sight; and really the danger | said at last: we will talk of something else. I 
was very frightful. I cannot bear even to re-| wished very much to say a little more to you 
member how near you were to that horrid | yesterday about myself. It is by my own wish, 
chasm.” | which you scarcely seemed to understand, that 

‘Yes, it was not pleasant; and Mary certainly |my marriage takes place immediately. Mr. 
behaved better than one could have expected. | Evans has shown the utmost kindness and con- 
I don’t think she has ever been quite easy on| sideration in the matter, but I—I desire no 
that road, at the best of times: eh! Polly?” delay. It is a whim of mine. And I have 

‘“‘T have often felt certain, as we have driven | another whim, Polly, but I fear to tell it you— 
past the Green Hollow, that our lives were to! you will be hurt: and I have tried to reason it 
be endangered there some day,” she answered. | away, but cannot.” 

“‘ Now, that’s just the way you frighten your-| ‘Do not fear me, Amy. Tell me without 
self about everything, dear. I do wish you) hesitation—and yet, not if it gives you pain, 
wouldn’t: you destroy your own comfort and | dear.” 
other people's too.” | ‘T] must tell you, Mary. Years ago, while we 

Mary turned away her head. Her nerves had | were quite children, I made you a promise. But 
been shaken that afternoon, and her eyes slowly | all is changed since then, and I wish you to 
filled with tears. forget it, and excuse its fulfilment. You were to 

‘Do you think those feelings are under her | have been my bridesmaid, dear, if I married. I 
own control?” asked Mr. Norton, gently. ‘‘I| wish to have none now; none present at all but 
fancy that in finely-organised natures such in-|the necessary witnesses. And Mr. Evans, who 
tuitions often come, and are involuntary. How- | denies me nothing, has consented to this. I only 
ever, Miss Mary made a wise use of her pro-|fear that you will misconstrue me, and feel 
phetic powers, and met the danger she had fore-| wounded by my foolishness.” Mary looked 
seen very bravely. I am sure J should have|grave and surprised. ‘It is not for me to 
been tempted to risk my neck by jumping out.’ | dispute your wishes, Amy,” she answered. “ J 

“Should you really, Mr. Norton?” asked|certainly should not have acted so; however, 
Mary, with a brightening face. ‘I think 1| dear, mine would have been but a heavy heart 
should if I had been alone; but I could not have | to grace a bridal, for I cannot shake off my fears 
left Aleck and Archy, you know. Besides, they | for Archy. So, after all, it is best as you have 
kept saying, ‘Sit quietly,’ and ‘Hold fast.’ | settled it.” 

And I think, in any great danger, one is glad to| The two girls remained in conversation some 
obey an authoritative voice: don’t you?” time longer; but Mary had lost the first keen- 

‘Yes; in such moments we are powerless | ness of her anxiety for her friend. Her brother’s 
to think for ourselves, and gladly resign the | illness pressed on her heavily ; and the tone of 
charge to another. And now, to illustrate your | calm determination with which the bride-elect 
own theory of obedience to authority, Miss | discussed her future prospects, set her own fears 
Sutherland, please to leave your invalid to me. | and doubts at rest for the present. 

He looks very feverish, and ought to be quiet;| The extreme anxiety which his mother and 
so I shall go and fetch a book, and take up my | sister evinced about the lad was not without 
abode for the night on this sofa.” foundation: day after day passed, in which his 

Both Mrs. Sutherland and Mary were very|symptoms became more discouraging. A low 
glad to accede to this proposal, and the morning | fever hung about him, and great tenderness in 
proved that Mr. Norton’s opinion was correct. | one spot near the spine, seemed to indicate that 
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the injury he had received was far more serious 
than had at first been imagined. Mr. Norton, 
who had again taken up his abode with them, 
was invaluable to Mrs. Sutherland, and not only 
soothed and amused the poor patient during the 
day, but night after night, as his illness in- 
creased, administered his medicines, smoothed 
his pillow, and watched over him, with all the 
affection of a brother. , 

He had been confined to his bed three wecks, 
and had suffered much the last few days from 
an abscess forming in his back, when Mary was 
one morning called from his room by Aleck 
Laurence. 

“‘How ill you look, dear,’ he said, as she 
entered the sitting-room. ‘‘ We shall have you 
laid up next. Why in the world can’t your 
mother have a nurse for Arthur ?” 

‘‘ He could not bear a stranger, Aleck, dear, 
and very little of the fatigue falls upon me: 
Mamma and Mr. Norton share it principally 
between them. Last night I was disturbed, 
certainly, for I insisted upon taking my turn, 
and sleeping in his dressing-room, to give him 
his medicine and drink. However, I might have 
had rest enough, but I went in to look at him 
sleeping; and oh! Aleck! he is so changed and 
worn! His face haunted me, and I could not 
close my eyes again.” 

The young man put his arms affectionately 
round her. ‘‘ You are such a tender-heared picce 
of goods, Polly,” he said; ‘‘ you would never see 
his face as it is, but exaggerate any painful ex- 
pression there might be. Why, he was always 
thin and pale, you know, and all that kind of 
thing: J could see no alteration last week. I 
see one in you though: you are wearing yourself 
to death. Go and fetch your bonnet, and drive 
_ out with me for an hour or two: it will do you 
good.” 

‘‘ Thad rather not, Aleck dear; I had, indeed. 
T am so anxious and wretched about Archy, that 
unless he were better I could not leave the 
house : it would do me no good.” 

Aleck’s brow lowered, and he withdrew his 
arm from her waist. ‘‘ All this absurd nervous- 
ness won’t do Aim any good,” he said. “ In my 
opinion, you are fretting yourself to fiddle- 
strings about nothing: he'll get well in time. 
Oh! Mr. Norton,” he continued in a louder 
voice, as Cecil half entered the room, and was 
again withdrawing; ‘“‘just use your eloquence 
with Mary, will you? I want her to drive out 
with me: she does look so ill, and I can’t per- 
suade her to leave Arthur.” 

“Miss Mary knows he will not be neglected, 
at all events,” answered Cecil. “I noticed how 
very ill she was looking this morning. Take 
Mr. Laurence’s advice, Miss Sutherland. The 
air will refresh you: I am sure your head aches 
sadly.” 

“Tt does,” said Mary, pressing her hand to 
her temples; “though I don’t know how you 
could tell that. Well, Aleck, it seems un- 
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|gracious to refuse you: I will go a short 
| way.” 

“Then be off, and I will bring the pony 
round to the door.” 
| “The side-door, please, dear,” said Mary, 
running after him; “and then Archy will not be 
disturbed by the wheels.” 

Aleck shrugged his shoulders somewhat impa- 
tiently as he disappeared. 

“Aleck will not believe in poor Archy’s 
danger,” said Mary, sadly, as she returned; “ and 
tries to persuade me all will yet be well.” 

‘It is natural for the young to be hopeful, 
Miss Mary ; and one cannot see Mr. Laurence’s 
healthful elasticity and bloom without feeling 
that his has been avery slight experience of 
sickness.” 

‘* Yes, thank God, dear Aleck knows of suf- 
fering only by its name,” she answered; “ yet 
even he must have been shocked had he seen 
Archy’s face as I saw it last night.”’ 

“To me its beauty—I mean its inner and 
heavenly beauty—shines more radiantly than 
ever through the human weakness; and should we 
grieve, dear Miss Mary, if God is indeed purify- 
ing, through suffering, that gentle spirit >’ Mary 
covered her face with her-trembling hands. “I 
wish I could give you more of my own feeling, 
dear Miss Sutherland,” he went on; ‘‘ not more 
hope, but rather more trust. Do not let your- 
self dwell so constantly upon the future. I 
know it is hard; but I think it is possible to 
leave that in God’s hands, and to believe that, 
however we may suffer, the beloved one will be 
tenderly dealt with, and taken home whenever 
the fit hour does come, by the smoothest road, 
and with the gentlest hand. We are, both of 
us, a pleasure and a comfort to dear Archy ; and 
that is some consolation, is it not? I have just 
altered his position, and he seems inclined to 
sleep. To make you quite easy (for you must 
enjoy your ride, or poor Mr. Laurence will be 
disappointed), I shall sit outside his door tll 
you return. It isa little a-jar, so I shall hear 
the slightest movement.” 

Mary looked up. There were tears in her 
eyes, but they had not fallen; and her expression 
was softened and peaceful. Without speaking, 
she extended her hand to Mr. Norton as she was 
leaving the room, and he held it for an instant 
closely in his own. 

Could she have looked back ten minutes after- 
wards, she would scarcely have recognised the 
man she had left. The strong, silent nature on 
which she so unconsciously leaned for support, 
was in wild revolt against long-imposed re- 
straint—the unspoken love was, for the time, 
too great a burden to be borne. As the carriage- 
wheels rolled away, Cecil Norton ceased his 
hasty stride across the room; and, throwing 
himself into a chair, rocked to and fre as though 
in bodily suffering. “I can bear to see her 
happy,” he muttered; “‘I can still my beating 
heart, and forget my anguish in her joy. But 











her tears, and that look—that piteous look—how | of news: I had no idea Miss Laurence was to 


can L endure that? Oh, for the power to clasp | 


her to my 
hearts ! 
I not read her thoughts when he dreams not of 
them? does she not answer to my looks, and 
follow the lightest guiding of my hand? But 
this is madness! Away, wild dream! She has 
given him her heart; dowered him with her 
love—’ And he left the room, repeating to 
himself— 
And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm, 
O fear not, in a world like this, 
And thon shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer, and be strong. 


bosom! to shield her in my heart of 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Tne next time Aleck Laurence paid the Suther- 
lands a visit, it was to bring them the news of 
Amy’s wedding. Even he had not been per- 
mitted to be present ; and the bride, leaving an 
affectionate message for her cousin and her old 
schoolfellow, had left her home without a direct 
farewell to either. Mary felt sad and puzzled ; 
and even Aleck’s handsome face wore a look of 
depression, as though the loss of his old playmate 
uffeected him more nearly than most other things 
had the power to do. 

‘¢ Let us look for Norton and your mother,” 
he said, after they had been sitting alone some 
time. ‘‘We seem both to have symptoms of 
the blues this evening.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I think you do at last share my 
anxiety for Amy, in spite of your friendship for 
Harry Evans. I only wish that you had taken 
my view of the matter earlier.” 


‘“‘I? And whatin the world could I have 
done in it? I wish you would not talk so, 
Mary.” 


“Amy thought more of your opinion than of 
any one else’s. I kmow that, and she told me 
herself.”’ 

‘«Pold you what?” interrupted he hastily. 

‘‘That she had taken no advice but yours. 
If you had chosen to use your influence, Aleck, 
you might have prevented the engagement. ‘I 
don’t know why she accepted him, I’m sure.” 


‘‘ Well, you are an odd girl, Mary! What could 


she have done better? Suppese he has been a 
little bit wild, and led a gay life, it is only what 
every man of fortune does too! He’s not a bad- 
looking fellow; and he is clever, which you 
women think sc much of. Then she will have a 
handsome set-out, and everything she can wish 
for. What the deuce would you have more?” 

‘‘ Never mind Aleck dear. I never could make 
you understand what I mean. Let us go into 
the library.” 


They found Mr. Norton alone. 
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“« Mrs. | him start to his feet. 
Sutherland is with Archy,” he said, as they | steps, he crossed the lawn, to 
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be married so soon.” 


“Tt has been a very sudden thing, altogether,” 


Can I not soothe her into smiles? can | answered Mary. 
_ Aleck, who was walking restlessly about the 


‘room, interrupted her. ‘J should like to see 
Arthur to-night,” he said. ‘“ Do you think he is 
well enough ?”’ 

Mary looked pleased. Aleck had seemed to 
her strangely indifferent to her brother’s suffer- 
ings; and this was the first time he had himself 
proposed to pay the sick room a visit. 

‘What do you say, Mr. Norton ?” she asked, 
turning to Cecil. 

“‘T am sure Archy will be pleased to talk 
with Mr. Laurence for a short time; but he has 
seemed so poorly to-day that he will be easily 
fatigued. You had better go up to his door at 
once,” he added; ‘‘Mrs. Sutherland is there, 
and will let you in.” 

‘The loss of your friend has made you look 
grave, Miss Mary,” said Cecil, as Aleck left the 
room. ‘‘ You have known each other for many 
years, I think.” 

“ Yes; and I cannot feel at all satisfied about 
this marriage. Perhaps I am prejudiced, for I 
never liked Mr. Evans.” 

‘‘T can imagine that his manners and conver- 
sation would be distasteful to you. Your friend 
thinks differently, you see,’”’ he added, smiling. 

“‘T wish I was sure that he had her affection, 
with her vows of fidelity,” she said sadly, half 
to herself. 

“Tf there is any doubt of that, you have in- 
deed cause for regret and anxiety; but I had 
thought so highly of Miss Laurence. There is 
a womanly dignity about her which forbids one 
to suppose “4 

“Oh! do not misjudge Amy. I have found 
her only too noble and self-forgetting. But there 
is a mystery about this marriage which I cannot 
fathom. I ought not to have spoken of it so 
thoughtlessly, but it made me ne 

“I do not wonder at that,’”’ he answered, 
gravely. ‘‘ The very possibility of such a mar- 
| riage must be strange and painful to you.” 

‘‘T am so glad you say so; for it is—it is, in- 

deed—it altogether puzzles me. However, it is 

_all over now, beyond the hope of remedy; and I 
suppose I must think of it as little as I ean.” 

They sat for a minute or two in silence, and 
then Mary passed through the balcony into the 

garden. Cecil leant forward to watch her as 
she disappeared amongst the trees. “ Pure 
spirit,” he said, “how should’st thou know 
‘aught of the world’s sordid baseness! ‘To thee 
all that is gross and mean may well seem 
strange! O, for the power to guide and guard 
thee!’ He was lost in thought, picturing, as 
‘was his wont, what would be her future lot 
_when a cry, apparently from the garden, made 
Hastily down the 
he knew was 








entered. ‘‘ She has just been telling me a picce | Mary’s favourite retreat—a tangled shrubbery, 
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skirting the garden on one side, and now strewn 
thickly with the decaying leaves. She was 
crouching amongst them. ‘Oh, Mr. Norton,” 
she cried, as he came up, “look here! Is it 
really dead? It was such a gentle creature !”’ 

He looked down. A white kitten, Mary’s 
latest pet, lay upon the leaves at her feet. It 
might have been sleeping, but that the long 
soft hair round the throat was all ruffled and 
stained with blood. 

“IT am afraid it has been killed by a dog,” 
said he. 

‘Then it must have been Watch! Poor little 
creature, I remember how it used to cling to 
me when the dog came in. I have often felt its 
heart fluttering with terror.” 

Mr. Norton lifted it up, and laid it gently on 
her lap. ‘I will take it in doors,” she said; 
‘“ perhaps it is not quite dead.” 

Aleck met them on the steps. ‘‘ What have 
you got there?” he asked. ‘‘ What! kitty: poor 
little beggar! I am afraid that is Master 
Watch’s doing. But, Mary, you never have been 
crying over a dead cat! Well, my dear, how 
you will ever get through the world, I don’t 
know, I am sure.” 

“‘ Archy was so fond of it,”’ she said, sobbing 
anew. 

“‘Miss Sutherland is hardly herself to-day,”’ 
remarked Mr. Norton, deprecatingly. ‘‘ Poor 
Archy’s increased illness has depressed us all ; 
and then, you know she has just lost her friend, 
your cousin.” 

But Aleck did not understand that there are 
moments when a word, a touch, will make the full 
heart overflow. He could not read the struggling 
thoughts which had crowded up at that sight of 
death, and made no reply to Cecil’s appealing 
look. He turned to Mary. ‘‘ Give poor pussy 
to me. She is quite dead you see. I will make 
a little grave for her in the dark walk, where 
the violets come so early. It must have been 
killed instantly,” he added, as he took it from 
her knees, ‘‘and most likely without even see- 
ing the dog ; for it seems to have been seized by 
the back of the neck.” 

‘“‘T am glad of that,” said poor Mary; “it 
was so very timid.” 

“Timid,” repeated Aleck, rather contemptu- 
ously—‘“‘ why, all cats are cowards: and a 
combat with Watch would be no joke, I can 
tell you.” 

“Tt was unusually timid, whatever you may 
say,” replied Mary, angrily. ‘Its mother was 
an Angora cat; and they are much more easily 
frightened and more affectionate than English 
cats.” 

Aleck laughed. ‘I don’t pretend to under- 
stand the family peculiarities of cats, I confess. 
I leave that to you and Mr. Norton. Whata 
ridiculous muff the man looks,’ he continued, 

inting out of the window. At another time 

ary would have smiled, for she had a keen 
sense of the humorous; and there was something 
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funny in Mr. Norton’s grave face and deliberate 
walk as he crossed the a spade under his 
arm, aml the little cat held with an awkward 
carefulness in both his hands. Now, however, 
Aleck’s ill-advised tone had already irritated 
her. ‘‘ Yes, of course he is ridiculous, if he is 
doing me a kindness,”’ she replied. ‘‘ Everything 
is ridiculous that shows a feeling heart, I wonder 
you have not found out that loving me is a 
ridiculous weakness.” 

‘“‘ You are very unreasonable, Polly,” answered 
Aleck, looking annoyed. ‘‘I cannot understand 
these stormy fits all about nothing.” 

‘‘No; you never can understand anything J 
feel. Whether it is about Archy’s illness, or Amy’s 
marriage, it is all the same. I am checked and 
scolded for everything I say or do!” 

“‘Scolded! Come, Mary! I don’t think I do 
much in that line, though I do so often contrive 
to vex you.” 

Mary’s momentary hastiness passed away be- 
neath the greater kindness of his tone. ‘‘ Not 
so very often, dear, and then through some 
foolishness of my own,”’ she said, humbly; and 
stooping, she kissed his hand as it lay upon the 
chair. The young man did not return her caress: 
a sullen expression had settled down over his 
handsome face. 

“Shall I come the day after to-morrow or 
not ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“‘ You always have spent the evening with me 
on my birthday, Aleck. Are you too vexed with 
me to come this time ?” 

‘““Vexed? I have not been vexed at all that I 
am aware of. Only, as I am not quite so easily 
riled up as you, Mary, you must allow me the 
privilege of not forgetting hard words so 
readily.” 

Mary sighed. ‘I will try and cure myself of 
being passionate,” she said, taking his hand in 
her own, and again kissing it. Young Laurence 
took no notice of the gesture. ‘ Well, I shall 
look in if I have time,” he said, rising to go. 
‘Good bye, Polly. By the bye, I quite forgot 
that Archy wanted you. He really does look bad 
to-day.” 

Mary flew past him to her brother’s room. 
He was alone, and she was struck by his ap- 
pearance. His eyes looked unnaturally large, 
and his face had a drawn and painful expression. 
With a strong effort she swallowed the rising 
tears. ‘“‘ Did you want me, darling ?”’ she asked. 

‘“Yes; I wanted you to comfort me, to teach 
me resignation, sister of mine.” 

“‘T teach you, Archy ?” 

‘“‘ Nay, poor child, ’tis true you cannot. You 
will need a comforter yourself.” He moved 
uneasily on his pillow, and looked at her long 
and wistfully. ‘Am I much altered?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

Mary tried in vain to steady her voice. 
. do you ask, love >” 

‘Shall I tell you, wee woman? Shall I con- 
fess my weakness? You know, Polly, that | 
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have not heretofore been wanting in resignation. 
From my birth I have been but a poor creature, 
always ailing; yet I have been patient—have I 
not? Now, when I most need it, I can summon 
strength no longer, and am rebelling against a 
God of mercies. Not that I would live. I 
know that cannot be ; but, oh! I would not die 
yet. Do you think that I must? that God will 
not spare me a little longer ?” 

Mary shook with suppressed sobs: she could 
not utter a single word. 

‘‘ You may have forgotten it, dear,” he re- 
sumed, as he tossed restlessly on the bed, ‘‘ but 
if I only live till the spring—the 7th of 
February, is it not >—I shall be of age, and can 
leave my mother and you in comfort and plenty. 
If I am taken before then, there will be no 
dower for my little sis.; and my poor mother, in 
her lonely old age, must want for all the com- 
fo-ts' she has been accustomed to. This, Mary, 
to me is the bitterness of death. Like the 
dying girl in Tennyson’s song—‘I only wish to 
live till the snowdrops come again.’ ”’ 

There was a long pause in the sick room, while 
Mary nerved herself to reply. She did not dream 
of combating his conviction, for she had seen that 
inexplicable look on his face which she felt in- 
stinctively to be the seal of death: she was only 
struggling with herself, so as best to comfort 
him. ‘‘ Dearest,” she whispered at last, ‘I 
have no need of a marriage-portion. Aleck is 
young and strong. He will work for me, and 
will take my mother to his heart asason. Do 
you fear to leave her with us, dear brother? 
Be ! it shall be the labour of my life to fill your 
place.” 

‘‘T know it will,” he answered; “and I 
ought to leave it in the hands of God, and trust 
to His mercy; but I cannot—I cannot. Mary,’’ 
he said, again, after a pause, ‘‘ do you think all 
is going on well with Aleck? Nay, do not look 
so startled, love. I only ask, because—because 
it struck me that his expression changed greatly 
when I mentioned this. It was natural, dear; 
for it took him by surprise. I think he had 
forgotten on what terms we held this property. 
Still, if he has prospered since your engagement, 
it cannot affect him very much, can it?” 

“And did he not say so?” asked Mary, her 
heart swelling with indignation. Arthur made 
no reply. ‘‘ He might at least have feigned it,”’ 
she muttered between her teeth. 

“Archy, I cannot answer your question. 
Aleck has always been reserved with me, and I 
know absolutely nothing of his affairs; yet my 
loved, my darling brother, trust to me. If the 
most watchful affection, the most tender care, 
can make my mother happy, she shall be so. I 
will work for her night and day, if needs be; 
and I will love her—oh, I will love her so, that 
even while she mourns her angel-boy, she shall 
confess she never was so loved before.” 

The dying lad seemed soothed by her earnest 
words, and said little more, 





He laid his wasted | an 
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temple on her shoulder, and, exhausted by his 
agitation, sank into a feverish sleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tur night was a fearful one for the Sutherlands. 
A wintry storm raged around the house, and 
shook its casements; but it was nothing to the 
terror which reigned within. Arthur awoke 
from the fevered sleep which succeeded his con- 
versation, in wild delirium; and little hope was 
given them that he would see the morning’s 
light. His mother hung over him with glazed 
eyes that knew not the solace of a tear; and 
Mary knelt hour after hour in an agonised 
appeal to Heaven, which, wordless as it was, was 
so mighty in its anguish that she felt as if it 
could not be refused. And it was not. To- 
wards daybreak the cries of suffering and de- 
lirium gradually ceased. He slept; and each 
gasping breath was heard with speechless grati- 
tude. Mary wondered at herself as she 
slowly, with stiff and aching limbs, from his 
room. She felt as if that one night had aged 
her years. The conversation of the evening 
before seemed to have receded far away. There 
was a dull aching at her heart when she remem- 
bered that Aleck had stood beside that death- 
bed, and uttered no word to calm the poor, wist- 
ful face; she even grieved for herself that her 
betrothed should at such a time, and in such a 
presence, cast one regretful thought on the loss 
of her marriage-portion. But it all seemed to 
have happened long, long ago. 

She entered the library, and threw herself 
upon the sofa. How remote and strange, in that 
faint, grey light, looked the traces of yesterday 
and its employments—the scraps of work, the 
open work-box, and unfolded newspaper. Even 
the curtains had been left undrawn in the agi- 
tation of the previous night; and, though she 
fain would have darkened the room, the effort 
of rising seemed beyond her power. Her sleep 
had been constantly disturbed of late; and after 
the terror and conflict of the last few hours, she 
longed to close her eyes in forgetfulness. But her 
thoughts wandered away, as if 1 t of 
control, to the most trivial subjects. At one 
moment the paper on the wall took ue 
shapes in the twilight ; then a glove she had 
dropped in crossing the room annoyed her, 
the unnatural posture in which the hand ap- 
peared to lie. gusty wind, wailing down 
the chimney, and flapping the broad ivy-leaves 
against the window, soothed her at last into 
rest. As she slept, it seemed that she had left 
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been laid over her, and that some one knelt at 
her fect. Presently, half-uttered and broken 
words reached her ear. 

“Oh, my God! my God! why must she suffer 
thus? Lay a! hand upon me, but spare—oh, 
spare, this tenderest of thy creatures!” It was 
little more than a stifled whisper, yet Mary 
caught every word. Could it be Aleck, moved 
for once from his cold composure by the sight of 
her woe-worn face? But, no. Her feet were 
clasped to a beating heart ; and, light as was the 
pressure, ivs arms had never held her, in his 
fondest moments, with such passion in their 
grasp. She felt that kisses, wild and despairing 
as that clasp, rained upon her dress and feet; 
and her heart seemed to beat aloud, and almost 
to suffocate her with its violence. Ever and 
anon, while those clinging arms were still 
around her, she heard the quivering voice again ; 
but now it was only her name, coupled with 
epithets of passionate fondness. 

How long a time passed in this struggle, 
Mary knew not. She felt at last that the kneel- 
ing figure arose, and moved to the window. She 
opened her eyes ; and there, drawing the curtains 
together, stood Cecil Norton. 

Her gaze was fascinated upon him, and she 
watched him turn, and, raising her glove from 
the ground, thrust it into his bosom. Before he 
had lifted his head, she closed her eyes, and 
heard him slowly pass from the room ; saying to 
some one who apparently was approaching, that 
** Miss Sutherland was sleeping, and must not be 
disturbed.” 

Mary felt as if an earthquake had opened at 
her feet. At first she was lost in amazement 
that this weight of love should be lavished upon 
her. Then came crowding memories of the many 
times she might have read it long ago, had she 
been less blind; and, last of all, with the sting 
of self-reproach, arose the consciousness that her 
own heart had answered, in every trembling fibre, 
to the despairing appeal of his. In vain she 
denied it ; in vain the torrent of her tears rained 


down. They could not wash away that bitter 


memory; and as she pondered farther, too well 
she recalled the many instances in which, un- 
regarded and unchecked, Cecil’s approval had 
been the prize for which she had looked and 
laboured. In vain she tried to forget the proofs 
of his influence over her with which the past 
was teeming. Memory would not be stilled. 
Had she not sought out the books he loved, the 
subjects of which he had spoken? Had she 
not looked for his sympathy, and treasured it as 
her best solace in every little trouble? She 
remembered how vapid and tedious had been the 
year of his absence, and how his unlooked-for 
return, even though coupled with her brother’s 
illness, had brought a strange flow of spirits to 
her heart which she had never sought to analyse. 
She did not confess, even then, that she loved 
him ; but she felt there were chords in her heart 
of hearts of which Aleck Laurence never dreamt, 





and which vibrated to the touch of Cecil’s hand. 
Poor Mary! Memory did not spare her. It 
even brought back her mother’s long-forgotten 
warning, and she bowed her head in utter self- 
abasement. 

To crown her misery, Arthur—the tender, 
thoughtful brother, on whom she leaned for 
support and counsel, and whose sweet patience 
had fulfilled her ideal of all that was holy and 
self-denying—was passing away, in anguish and 
delirium, to that silent land where her grief 
could never move him more. 

With speechless yearning did she long that 
her dream might be fulfilled, and that he might 
guide her yet, even through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and into the silent grave. 

It was long before she slept again ; but nature 
demanded rest, and at last her sobs were hushed. 
When she opened her swollen eyelids, it was 
with the conviction that that kneeling figure, 
those clinging arms, had been but the phantoms 
of her brain. Alas! whose hand had closed 
the curtains, to guard her sleep ? where was the 
glove she had dropped upon the floor? Mary 
tottered to her brother’s door. Strange to say, 
he was better, far better, than he had been for 
weeks. Nature had rallied after her hard-won 
victory. Mr. Norton passed her as she entered; 
he was very pale, and his massive features looked 
sunken and haggard. ‘‘ He is so much better,” 
he whispered; but Mary felt that his smile was 
called up only toreassure her. There was a deep 
pathos in his eyes, which it could not touch. 

She was surprised to find how long she had 
slept. The red November sun was setting; and 
as its beams rested on Arthur’s head, her heart 
leapt with renewed hope. ‘The face was fuller, 
and altogether younger-looking than it had been 
since the beginning of his illness. She kissed 
him, and exchanged a smile with her mother. 
“Have you seen anything of Aleck, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Sutherland. ‘I sent to tell the 
Laurences this morning that our dear boy had 
been very sadly, and thought he would perhaps 
have been here by this time.” 

Mary shook her head. ‘ He will come to- 
morrow, at all events, mamma: it is my birth- 
day.” 

“Will you sit with Archy a little bit, Mary? 
The doctor says he must take as much nourish- 
ment as possible, and I want to make some 
more jelly for to-night.” 

‘‘T came to stay with him,” she answered. 
‘“‘T ought to make myself of some use after my 
long, lazy sleep.”’ 

‘“‘T am glad you have slept, darling,” said 
Arthur, as the door closed after his mother. 
‘* You look so worn and weary; so unlike my 
own bonnie Mary.” 

The tone of fondness went to Mary’s heart, 


and she sank on her knees by his bedside. “I . 


have been unhappy, Archy,” she said, tremu- 
lously. 
‘About me, love ?”’ 
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“Yes, but not solely: and to-day you look so 
much better.” 

“T am, Polly. I have no pain, and feel 
almost strong enough to get up. But what has 
grieved my little sis. ?” 

“You know, dear, what you told me about 
Aleck. I have been thinking of it, and it pains 
me more than you would believe. It is so un-| 
like what you, or even I, should have done. 
That and other things weigh upon me, Archy ; 
and, it may be wrong, but I cannot help feeling 
sad and doubtful about our future.” 

Her voice had sunk to a whisper, and she hid 
her face im the coverlid of the bed; yet it was 
an inexpressible relief to have made the con- 


fession. 
Arthur evinced no surprise. ‘“ And yet Aleck 
loves you,” he said, gently; “and I have 


thought, dearest, that your affection for him 
was even overweening in its warmth.” 

‘1 have often felt I had more ‘love to give 
him than he needed,” she- answered, simply ; 
“and the fondness he did not care to have has 
laid cold upon my heart. But it is not that, 
Archy. I do love him. Not asI thought I should 
in the old, girlish days gone by; yet enough, 
until of late, for my happiness.” 

“And what, my darling, has shaken that 
peace ?” 

‘“* Must I tell you, Archy ?” 

“IT may be able to help you, dear; and it ¢ 
possible that God may not see fit to give us 
another opportunity of communing together.” 

Mary flung her arms passionately around him, 
as though their frail hold could tether the spirit 
to earth; but for some minutes she did not speak. 
“It seems to me,” she said at length, ‘‘as 
plainly, Archy, as if God’s voice had said it, 
that He made me to love as once I dreamt of 
loving—as I never have loved Aleck.” 

‘Do not weep, my dearest sister, nor look so 
conscience-stricken. There is nosin in this; and 
long since I foresaw that it would be so. Per- 
chance it is a burden God himself has laid upon 
you. It may be that this loving nature, if every 
tendril had taken root, would too firmly have 
bound you to the earth. Now will these unful- 
filled desires draw your thoughts away tenderly, 
yet surely, to that haven where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest; 
where I, too, whom you have so loved, shall 
have gone before. Nay, Mary, my prayer has 
been, ‘Oh! me a little ere I 
hence.’ It seems that God has heard that cry. 
Yet do not deceive yourself: something tells me 
that it will not be for long; that the cord is 
well-nigh unloosed.” 

Mary clung to him more closely than before ; 
and, through her blinding tears, eagerly scanned 
his face. Something of that indescribable look 
which she had noted, had stolen over it, 
and a sudden sense o coming desolation flashed 
across her spirit. “ ,” she said, “if, in- 
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goj until she could lay 





deed, you must leave me to bear this alone, listen 
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yet a little farther. You have counselled 
me to bear it as from the hand of God. "What 
if it involve Aleck’s with my own? 
What if I know, and with shame and agony 
confess, that one has crossed my path whom my 
spirit acknowledges as its master, and whom 
could love with the whole strength of my nature? 
Shall I bury this secret in my heart, and so 
requite poor Aleck’s early trust? Oh! Archy, 
Archy, what shall I do? Why did I not listen to 
my mother’s counsels >” 

Arthur looked startled and pained. “ My 
poor Mary,” he said, “this is sad, indeed, sad : 
above all, for Aleck. He would be sorely wronged 
by your concealing it, yet I know not how to 
advise you at this moment. You never can be 
Aleck’s wife; that would be forfeiting your truth 
and honour :”—he paused, and his brow con- 
tracted—‘“ surely no one has spoken to you of 
love, while you were the betrothed of another?” 

“No! no! there has been no sin, no folly, 
but mine. Would that I only could suffer ” 

“You must not blame yourself too harshly, 
dearest,” he said; for her despairing tone and 
attitude grieved him. ‘“ You were young, very 
young in spirit when you made your choice, and 
are not the first, by many and many a one, who 
has made it in error. But I am weary, Polly— 
[ think I could sleep. Could you pray with me, 
my darling >” 

Mary calmed herself as best she could, and, 
kneeling down, repeated a short evening prayer 
which they had both learnt at theirmother’s knees. 
She had scarcely concluded before her brother 
dropped asleep ; and, wearied out by conflicting 
feelings, she stole to her own room, without sce- 
ing her mother again. 





CHAPTER X. 

Mary awoke, the morning of her birthday, with 
a sore consciousness that some great c had 
passed over her life. She had forgotten te wind 
up her watch the night before; and all was 
silent in the house. But the sound of passing 
feet, and of opening and closing doors, seemed to 
have come to her through her sleep; and she 
dressed in haste, fearing that it was late. 

She tried, as she did so, to shut out the memory 
of yesterday’s strife. Arthur must be her guide 
and s old: she would her doubts 
them at his feet, and she 
would shape her future by his words. She 

from her own room an eo to the 
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eyes which were fixed upon the bed, but an 
awe-stricken grief, too deep for tears, seemed to 
forbid their falling. Mary stepped forward 
with a faint cry, and moved aside the curtains. 
One glance was enough: he was sleeping, but 
not the sleep of life. No cry of hers could bid 
those heavy lids unclose, or draw one word of 
comfort from those sealed lips. There was 
nothing of suffering or sorrow upon the face; 
only a trancéd stillness—‘“‘the rapture of 
repose.” 

Arthur Sutherland had died in Cecil’s arms 
that morning, without a struggle or a sigh ; and 
he, wishing to spare poor Mary as long as it was 
ingest had entreated that her rest might not 

broken into with the news of her loss. 

We cannot but hope sometimes, in our igno- 
rance and weakness, that the spirits of the 
loved and lost are withheld from the knowledge 
of what passes on earth. Arthur Sutherland 
would surely have mourned, even where all 
tears are wiped away, could he have seen the 
anguish of his mother, and the utter desolation of 
poor Mary, that week. She gave way uncon- 
trolled to the full tide of her sorrow, shutting 
herself up in her room, and refusing access to 
any; and still, through the fond recollection of 
her dead brother, of his frail childhood, and his 
sweet, patient youth, came the image of her 
lover. She wept anew, as she remembered 
how little sympathy he had shown at any 
time for the gentle sufferer, whom all besides 
loved and pitied, and how brief and few had 
been his visits to the sick room —and other 
memories would come too. It was hard, strive 
as she might, to forget the tender hand that 
had fulfilled, as if by instinct, every wish of 
the dying lad—hard to shut out the consciousness 
that there had been a loving watchfulness follow- 
ing her own footsteps, and soothing her with un- 
spoken sympathy, such as Aleck had never shown. 
But it gave her no pleasure; or, if it did, it added 
a sharp pang: for Aleck’s face as first she had 
known it—young and bright, and warmed into 
a loving earnestness by the first glow of passion— 
arose before her; his beautiful eyes pleading as 
they once had done. And again she longed, with 
an eager thirst, that the struggle of her life 
were over, and her throbbing heart at rest be- 
side her brother. 

Mr. Norton spared the bereaved mother much 
that would have been exquisitely painful. No 
hand but his smoothed the fair features and 
wasted limbs for their last rest. He managed 
all the sad details of his commission to the 
grave, and followed him there with a heartfelt 
sorrow that satisfied even her ! 

It was not until all was over, and they were 
bereaved indeed, that Mary consented to see 
Aleck Laurence; and it was then without an 
fixed plan of action, and dreading nothing so wa, 
as a display of tenderness on his part. She 
saw, even as he entered, that that fear at least was 
groundless ; for the old expression of sullenness, 
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such as she had often striven in happier mo- 
ments to drive away, was unmistakeably ap- 
parent. 

“Tt was a strange whim to shut yourself up 
in this way, Polly,” he said, after saluting her 
rather coldly. ‘‘I have actually been to the 
house three times since last Wednesday.”’ 

The absence of anything like condolence in 
his words, and his careless mention of the day 
on which her brother died, sent an angry pang 
through Mary’s heart. ‘‘I have suffered too 
much since then,” she answered, ‘‘ to bear your 
cold comments upon my sorrow. I never ex- 
pected you to sympathise with it; but you can 
at least refrain from intruding upon what you 
do not understand. Besides, what cause had I 
to wish for your presence, Aleck? You all but 
ridiculed my anxiety when my darling Arthur 
was fading into the grave before my eyes! Day 
after day, as he lay upon his death-bed, you 
held aloof, and never sought to wile away one 
hour of pain and weariness! What was there, 
when at last I saw him lying cold and still, to 
make me turn to you as I might have done, 
and weep out my sorrow in your arms!— 
nothing !’’ 

‘‘ Really, Mary, I don’t see how I am to blame. 
Of course I should have visited him oftener if 1 
had had any idea he was going so soon, poor 
fellow! I could not very well come over. on 
the Tuesday, when your mother sent to say he 
was worse, for I had a particular engagement ; 
but I have been here three times since, as I told 
you. AndI must say I think it very absurd of 
you, dear, to shut yourself up in the way you | 
have done. Such romantic grief can do him no 
good now, and id 

“ Hush, Aleck !” said Mary, vehemently, her 
eyes flashing through her tears. ‘‘ Beware how 
you force upon me, more strongly than ever, the 
bitter truth that we were never made for each 
other’s happiness, and that in my future life by 
your side, I shall be wounded at every step bya 
callous nature that will never dream of the 
anguish it inflicts.” 

‘‘T have no desire to force any such life upon 
you,” he answered, in a tone of suppressed 
anger. ‘‘ You made your own choice, it is true ; 
but I can forgive your having been mistaken. J 
had no idea, I can assure you, of this stormy 
temper being let loose upon me at every touch 
and turn: it does not make my future look very 
promising.’ 

“ Aleck! I take you at your word, and | 
thank God that you can so easily forgive my 
mistake. "Twill be no such easy task to me, 
homeless and bereaved as I am, to stand 
up in this hard world, unloved and lonely; 
but, whatever it may cost me, I had rather 
a thousand times endure, than wreck your 
happiness with my own. I am as God 
made me. I cannot be checked and schooled 
into the chill restraint 
do I envy you your co 





= would have, nor 
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Aleck ! did you not stand by Archy’s side, and 
hear unmoved the doubt and grief that made 
death more terrible to his trembling spirit, and 
yet utter never a word of comfort? It is not 
that you are sordid ; I could forgive that more 
readily ; but—— 

‘You do not know all,” interrupted he, in 
the same angry tone; ‘or even you would 
scarcely have looked for a romantic display of 
disinterestedness on my part. I have had losses 
of late; many and serious ones. Besides, if 
Arthur had not been more thin-skinned than any 
other created being but yourself, he would 
not * 

‘Enough, Aleck. His very name is sacred 
now. Dismiss it for ever from your lips. You 
have not a soul to comprehend the angelic spirit 
which has passed away from us. Oh, hold!’ 
she added, ‘‘ for pity’s sake! The sun has never 
shone here, since he closed his eyes upon it.” 

But Aleck appeared not to hearher; and even 
as she spoke, drew completely away from the 
window the heavy curtain, which, as she said, 





had never been withdrawn since the morning of 


Arthur’s death. They were in his room; and 
the garish light, flooding with its unheeding glad- 
ness each memento of the dead, overcame all 
Mary’s remaining composure. Her tears had 
fallen fast as she spoke, and often choked her 
words. Now hysteric sobs swelled up, one after 
the other, with a force she could not resist ; and 
Aleck’s chiding voice only changed them into 
unmeaning laughter. Her mother and the ser- 
vants entered in alarm; and Aleck, regretting, 
for the hundredth time, ‘‘ Mary’s sad want of 
self-restraint,” left her to their care. He did 
not think it; but he had looked his last on Mary 
Sutherland—or rather, he never held speech with 
her again. 

As she regained her composure, and was 
lying with her head upon her mother’s bosom, 
she told her, without preface or comment, that 
their parting must be for ever. Mrs. Suther- 
land looked startled, and even shocked. 

“Then our only hope must be in God,”’ she 
said, despairingly, ‘‘for we are friendless in- 
deed! I had so fondly dwelt, my poor child, 
upon your happiness ; picturing you, at least, as 
safely sheltered from the cold buffets of the 
world. Oh, my dearest girl, pause, I implore 
you, ere you take this step! God knows I 
would not urge you either way; but you have 
been so well-content, so safe ; and you must now 
be so desolate and unfriended. It cannot be 
very long before my grey hairs are laid in 
sorrow in the grave. I have been for 
wrapt in beloved boy, that I have cut myself 
off from old acquaintanceship and even friend- 
ship. What will there be for you? I had my 


doubts of your peace once. You know it, 
dearest: but of late —— 

“Do not add to my remorse, mother. Too 
well I remember your first words of warning. 
Each time I have felt, with an aching heart, that 
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Aleck and I were ill-suited to each other. Those 
words have rung in my ears-—but I cannot 
pause now, if I ‘would: the die is cast. Oh! 
take me to your breast, mother: we are both 
sorrow-stricken and lonely : let us be all in all 
to each other. He is cold; cold at heart; and it 
will be my comfort that though this is my act, 
I shall suffer far more than he. He never loved 
poor Archy. He never warmed to me; he did 
not ask for such love as I could give; he did not 
need it; and it has returned to chill my bosom, 
and gathered there, and choked me.” 

“My poor child! Too well I know that 
stifled anguish, borne day by day in silence. 
We will be all in all to each other. Will your 
mother’s bruised and weary heart satisfy you ? 
Will there be no sickening regret? no wild 
longing for something yet nearer >’ 

’s consciousness awoke ; and, with a sud- 
den pang, she hid her burning face. “ What 
can be nearer :’’ she whispered. 

‘‘True, my beloved child. Of our future we 
must not think just yet. There will be a little 
left to us; and, even if it is necessay to give up 
this place, with all its precious memories, I hope 
I shall be enabled to say, ‘God’s will be done.’ ”’ 
She looked round regretfully. Her boy had been 
cradled there, and every spot seemed sanctified 
by his presence. ‘‘ Mary, dear,’ she resumed, 
‘“‘T have a letter for you—I believe from Amy. 
See what she says.” 

“It may be the last I shall ever receive from 
her,” said Mary, sadly, as she took it. ‘She 
loved her cousin so, that she will never forgive 
me. How strangely have our lives been ordered! 
She certainly is not happy. Well, perhaps that 
may teach her to judge me mercifully.” 

‘Strangely ordered, indeed, if she has really 
been tried as my beloved boy believed. Your 
eyes question me, my love. “I'was but a suppo- 
sition, and he charged me never to name it. As 
you say, she is not happy. There is a restless 
under-current beneath her calmest words, which 
tells of some hidden wound.” 

‘‘T think so, mother; but, whatever it be, it 
may yet be healed, or at least be lulled to rest, if 
she be only blessed with children.” 

Mrs. Sutherland shook her head slowly. 
‘‘ Heaven-sent and glorious gifts as they are, they 
make us weep,” she said. ‘“ But, my love, do 
you know really how lonely we are to-night ?” 

Mary ue f and felt "the blood leave her 
cheek and lips. Could he have deserted them ? 
His half-avowed ion might, indeed, as she 
herself, have been ‘but the 


erings 
could he leave her? 
heart to withdraw his sym 
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devotion to my boy. But I could not press his|rising, she put a small parcel into Mary’s 
remaining : we owe him already more than we! hand. 


can ever repay. He did not ask to see you, 


Mary; but then he knew you were with Aleck 
Laurence. He left this for you, my love.” And, 


It was a copy of Tennyson’s ‘“‘ In Memoriam, 
_with her name, and the date of her brother’s 
| death, upon the title-page. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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NO. X.— APROPOS OF MR. THACKERAY. 


Mr. TrackeRay is in some sort a topic of the 
day. Colonel Newcome has recently spoken 
his Adsum, while listeners have wept, and—some 
of us are so foolish !—even sobbed, in the 
presence-chamber of the Inexorable. While we 
are wiping our eyes, we find we are promised 
another story. Before this paper is in the 
hands of the reader, Mr Thackeray’s Miscellanies 
will have appeared in a collected form. Then, 
the satirist has been mingling bond fide with the 
crowd, and letting himself down from his literary 
elevation ;—he has made fun for us at Christmas, 
and lectured to shilling audiences; actually just 
before leaving us for America, to deliver his 
lectures on the four Georges, he has lectured on 
Humour and Charity, at a Jew’s Institution in 
the City. So his name floats uppermost on the 
surface of the chit-chat of clubs and drawing- 
rooms, and dots the pages of reviews and 
magazines in rather an aggravating manner. Zou- 
jours perdrix! Towours Thackeray! It seems 
but as yesterday that the first number of “ Vanity 
Fair” “ spread its light wings of saffron ””—and 
lo, Mr. Thackeray is pretty generally recognised 
as our greatest living philosophical novelist !— 
though in using the word “ great ”’ in relation to 
his writings, one feels a slight degree of timidity, 
as if that were scarcely the right word to be 
apphed to a novelist who, by his own confession, 
has never painted a hero. If, in what follows, 
we should be unfortunate in our selection of 
adjectives, we beg the reader’s indulgence. We 
are writing in very ill health, and Mr. Thackeray 
is to us absolutely the most painful of authors. 
Not ribald Swift nor heartless Sterne leaves us 
so sick at heart as the fascinating page of this very 
remarkable man; and as we cannot persuade 
ourselves that we are absolutely idiotic or desti- 
tute of moral perception, we purpose, in a 
rambling way, to endeavour to say a little more 
plainly than it is usually said, what hovers on 
the tips of many pens and many tongues con- 
cerning Wintram MAKeEprace THACKERAY. 
There is not the least doubt that the audience 
of this gentleman now comprehends the flower 
of British and American intellect ; and minds of 
a®very robust and antagonistic order (like that, 
for instance, of Charlotte Bronté, who dedicated 
the second edition of “Jane Eyre” to him in 
some very pregnant and remarkable sentences, ) 
declare that they find in him a true prophet, 


conscious of a noble ‘‘ mission,” and faithfully 
fulfilling it. We confess we cannot go this__ 
length. We believe he is thoroughly disgusted 
with the pretence and heartlessness of English 
society, and that he exposes it, in virtue of a 
natural tendency to drag what is concealed to the 
‘Uight. But this disgust, and this a, do 
not make a prophet of social salvation. They 
may make a trenchant social critic, whose writings 
are sure to be alive, and to show the “form 
and pressure of the time;” and all this, with 
the advantage of immense artistic power, is Mr. 
Thackeray. , That he is fulfilling a great work, 
we do not doubt; that he is ‘‘ speaking the 
truth in love,’ as a prophet should, we do 
doubt. That he is diligently using his gifts as 
he best can, we heartily believe, and we thank 
him for his offering on the altar of the public 
good; but we cannot see any fire from heaven 
hovering over, or catch the sweet savour of 2 
gift perfumed with love. The tendency to sus- 
‘pect, to catch the first glimpse of anything 
‘wrong, and to drag it to the light, has nothing 
strictly moral about it, though it subserves 
_moral ends. It makes a detective officer, but 
not a social benefactor. Mr. Thackeray is a 
| Literary Detective. 

But how has he attained his present position ? 
Or, rather, in virtue of what great facts of 
human nature and our time has it been accorded 
tohim?.... 

Our first sensations, after reading Mr. 
Thackeray’s carly writings, were those of pas- 
sionate, indignant revolt. “ What right,” we 
said to ourselves, in company with thousands of 
others—‘‘ What right has this gifted man to go 
about trying to persuade people that God’s 
World, clothed in beauty and girt around with 
loving-kindness, is a cage of unclean birds? No 
doubt there are thorns, and some may have 
stung him; but where his warrant for proceed- 
ing to rifle my garden of its roses? There are 
Dead-sea apples, and he may have mistaken 
them for fruits of Paradise ; but he has no busi- 
ness to lay foul hands on my bread of life, and 
then say, ‘It is naught, it is naught.’” This 
is something like the language of many young 
minds on first making Mr. Thackeray’s acquaint- 
ance, and it was, and occasionally is, very much 
like our own. We love our life, the scene on 

which it is played out, und the troupe to which 
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‘we belong. We hate the man who is always!and it would be indeed a noble work, if any 


bothering us with the dreariness behind the 
scenes, and making uncomfortable suggestions, 


‘words of Mr. Thackeray’s should induce the 


Women of England to set their faces against 


when he ought to be kindly prompting us in/| that false estimate of ‘‘ manliness,” which abso- 


your parts. 


We are not, we hope, too fond of | lutely gives him the best chance with their sex 


sweetmeats and “ goodies,’’ but we could trans- | who offers it at once the deadliest wrong and the 


port to Weiss-nicht-wo the chimney-sweep who 
puts his dirty paws upon the nicest bit of pastry 
on the board, and then, looking up with virtuous 
triumph, cries, ‘‘ How much for this sptled tart ?”’ 
A But a mighty Realistic artist like Mr. Thack- 
eray, must always command a large audience ; 
and Mr. Thackeray, if his style is minutely 
analysed, will be found to be the very prince of 
humorists of the simrous school which is so popular 
in our day. We fear his admirers will not thank 
us for a compliment which only gives their idol 
the highest place in the lowest school; but we 
beg them to examine dispassionately this writer's 
knack before they anathematise us utterly and 
eternally for saying what we think. It is the 
office of the highest Art, to give a representation 
of life by appropriate symbols. Mr. Thackeray 
gives you an ¢mitation, by reproduction of details. 
In other words, he is a Realist, and unless we 
reverse all our critical canons and violate all 
our literary instincts, he must take his place 
below an Idealist of even less talent. Questions 
of heraldry are of small moment, but if we were 
appointed Master of the Ceremonies at the 
“Feast of Reason,” we should give writers like 
Hawthorne and Dinah Mulock the precedence of 
\Mr. Thackeray. 

If the great cause of Mr. Thackeray’s 
popularity is that he is the prince of simious 
humorists, there are still other causes to be 
taken into account. 

One of these causes is, that he has the literary 
esprit de corps strong upon him; and at a time 
when the absence of the guild fecling is a 
strongly felt and recognised want among men 
of letters, his name and influence are cherished 
by those whose battles he has fought in the 
spirit of the age—that of unrestricted competition 
—neither flying too high nor too low; taking 
current literary feeling just between wind and 
water, and unquestionably doing real service 
to the Book-world; though not saying a single 
original thing, or saying the old thing with that 
gentle, discriminating wisdom which goes further 
than the sledge hammer of “strong sense,” 
though it does not sound so commandingly. 

Again, Mr. Thackeray is domg a really useful 
and universally appreciated work, in heading 


the literary reaction against Sentimentalism, and | 


in exposing to the unaccustomed eyes of ladies 
and others, in whose presence people put on 
‘their becomings” in speech and corduct, the 
filthy backgrounds of English middle-class life, 
where our young men are annually slain, soul 
and body, by the thousand. It is not his fault 
if lady readers do not discern the aim he takes at 


The social wants that sin against the strength 
Of youth— 


foulest insult he can by an impure life. 





But 
Mr. Thackeray writes of these things like a man 


of the world, and not like a Christian moralist. 


Again, ‘‘ Vanity Fair” is deliberately called, 
now-a-days, the novel of the century. It is so; 
it is the representative-novel of the millions, in 
virtue of a certain thorough worldliness of tone 
which pervades all Mr. Thackeray’s writings. 
Mr. Thackeray brings Vice upon the scene, and 
makes her look hideous enough — to anointed 


‘eyes ; but rebuke slides into persiflage, and per- 


siflage hustles rebuke, so that imperfectly-culti- 
vated consciences miss the lesson, while they 
enjoy the fun, and are left to the mercy of that 
perilous imitative tendency which makes the 
grand peril of all reading that awakens strong 
sympathies. Mr. Thackeray draws men and wo- 
men most equitably ; he paints with the greatest 
fairness, and neither overdoes the good nor the 
bad in individual portraits. But, somehow, the 
impression is left on the mind, that, upon the 
whole, there is something wrong about the pic- 
ture-gallery. There is a certain indiscriminate- 
ness about this society to which we are intro- 
duced. It is a “hail fellow, well met”’ sort 
of company we have got into. Agathos (when 
you catch him) is an excellent person, and you 


do him homage—till you are let into a weakness 


which makes the odds even by provoking your 
contempt. Dut Demas and Byends are “ not 
so bad ;”’ positively, they are very good fellows, 
with lots of good pomts! Please, Mr. Show- 
man, which is the lion, and which is the bear? 
We must have a definite answer to that question ; 
it will have to be answered some day. 

‘‘ But this indiscriminate ‘hail fellow, well 
met,’ we’re-all-bricks-together sort of painting, 
is just like real society.” Truly, it is super- 
ficially so, and that is why it is liked. Real 
society does not feel itself rebuked, or stirred to 
attempt something better. . . . . 

Now, the true law of human progress is this— 
perpetual fluctuation, with an appearance of unt- 
formity at any given moment, but nevertheless, an 
actuab perpetual rising of both the high and the 
low water-mark of moral growth. And the only 
way in which it is open to a writer of fiction to 
recognise this—in other words, to produce a 
picture true and wholesome in the general effect 
—is to make sharply-defined good men and 
women move across his , and move vic- 
toriously too, halo-crowned and bright, with 
visible palm leaves, to music audible and thrill- 
ing and dying away into the eternities. _What- 
ever anomalies we meet in real life, we in- 
stinctively acknowledge everlasting proprieties, 
When Dickens makes Steerforth a victim to an 
awful storm, he recognises this, and is a true 
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artist. Mr. Thackeray would have had him 
run over by a twopenny omnibus. ‘“ Very 
likely quite correct,” says the Realist. Very 
likely, we reply; but not artistically true; 
because a single story presents no breadth of 
experience of life by which to check the 
anomaly. In real life, good people come to 
ends just like Colonel Newcome’s; but for all 
that, Mr. Thackeray had no business to make 
the only good man in his book die a pauper. 
He has very nearly succeeded in painting a 
saint and a martyr: but a humorist should 
not have done so, unless he could also paint the 
forecast of the following glory, and jot down 
some notes of the cherubic ‘Come up hither!” 
—which was no part of the humorist’s voca- 
tion or gift. 

Once more. Mr. Thackeray, by ‘“ exposing”’ 
(as it is called) current meannesses and falsities, 
pleases a large, a very large audience, who 
‘snatch a fearful joy” in this reproduction of 
their own worse moments, with no grave 
rebuke indissolubly attached to the exhibition. 
We hold both the taste and the gratification of it 
to be bad. Show us a “searching” preacher, 
and we will show you an unhealthy congregation. 
If morbid experiences are to be reproduced 
because they are true, let us invite pickpockets 
and paupers to our firesides for the evening 
edification of our sons and daughters, and 
commission the spirit-rappers to get up an 
Anthology of the imprecations of the damned. 
No man has any business to give us his morbid 
self, or that which he could only have learnt by 
sympathy springing from morbid consciousness, 
A for current reading. A collection of diseased 
horrors is well enough in a surgical museum, but 
the man who shows his sores in the street is a 
public nuisance. Add to this, that in such a 
broad picture of life as an artist is bound to 
present, meannesses and moral deformities should 
not only be numerically fewer than the bright 
points, but should fill less prominent places on 
the canvas. Is better and better the law of 
life, on the whole, or is it not? If it is, in 
God’s name, let us have life so painted. 

- We have been somewhat at a loss, at times, 
to account for the intensity of pathos which 
distinguishes much of Mr. Thackeray’s writings, 
and contributes to extend his audience. But 
we think it depends chiefly upon the literary 
development of the stern fortitude of the man. 
Nothing is so intensely affecting as suppressed 
emotion —half-stifled suffering— voiceless agony. 
Mr. Thackeray always excels: in describing 
smothered affection and the deadly, but silent, 
battle with circumstances. It is, that the severe 
calmness of his vision enables him to take such 
minute notes of details as shall bring the whole 
thing before you, and suggest the ‘‘deep calling 
unto deep,” without one passionate sentence on 
the narrator’s part. Hence, in the midst of so 
much Spartan writing, the immense power which 
one soft sentence wields over his readers. How 
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beautifully he writes a letter, where minute 
imitation of nature is everything, is well known. 
Here is a specimen, and we will be bound that 
the reader, while smiling at the wonderfully- 
done French idiom, will be in tears, or very 
husky, before he has read it through. It tells 
its own story, even to those who have not seen 
the ‘‘ Newcomes”’ :— 


Long separated from the country which was the home 
of my youth, I carried from her tender recollections and 
bear her always a lively gratitude. The Heaven has 
placed me in a position very different from that in 
which I knew you. I have been the mother of many 
children. My husband has recovered a portion of the 
property which the Revolution tore from us; and France, 
in returning to its legitimate sovereign, received once 
more the nobility which accompanied his august house 
into exile. We, however, preceded his Majesty, more 
happy than many of our companions. Believing 
further resistance to be useless, dazzled, perhaps, by the 
brilliancy of that genius which restored order, submitted 
Europe, and governed France, M. de Florac, in the 
first days, was reconciled to the conqueror of Marengo 
and Austerlitz, and held a position in his Imperial 
Court. This submission, at first attributed to infidelity, 
has subsequently been pardoned to my husband. His 
sufferings during the Hundred Days made to pardon 
his adhesion to him who was emperor. My husband is 
now an old man. He was of the disastrous campaign 
of Moscow, as one of the chamberlains of Napoleon. 
Withdrawn from the world, he gives his time to his 
feeble health—to his family—to Heaven. 

I have not forgotten a time before those days, when, 
according to promises given by my father, I became the . 
wife of M. de Florac. Sometimes I have heard of 
your career. One of my parents, M. de F., who took 
service in the English India, has entertained me of 
you; heinformed me of you, yet a young man; how you 
escaped to death at Laswari. I have followed them, Sir, 
on the map. I have taken part in your victories and 
your glory. Ah! Iam not so cold but my heart has 
trembled for your danger ; notso aged but I remember 
the young man who learned from the pupil of Frederic 
the first radiments of war. Your great heart, your love 
of truth, your courage, were your own. None had to 
teach you those qualities, of which a good God had 
endowed you. My good father is dead, since many 
years. He, too, was permitted to see France before 
to die. 

I have read in the English journals not only that 
you are married, but that you have a son. Permit me 
to send to your wife, to your child, these accompanying 
tokens of an old friendship. I have seen that Mrs, 
Newcome was widow, andam not sorry of it. My friend, 
I hope there was not that difference of age between your 
wife and you that I have known in other unions. I 
pray the good God to bless you. I hold you always in 
my memory. <As I write, the past comes back to me. 
I see a noble young man, who has a soft voice and brown 
eyes. Isee the ‘Thames, and the smiling plains of Black- 
heath. I listen and pray at my chamber-door, as my 
father talks to you in our little cabinet of studies. I 
look from my window, and see you depart. 

My sons are men: one follows the profession of arms, 
one has embraced the ecclesiastical state ; my daughter 
is herself a mother. I remember this was your birth- 
day; I have made myself a little 7éte in celebrating it, 
after how many years of absence, of silence ! 

COMTESSE DE FLORAC 
(Née L. de Blois). 


Here is a narrative passage, of the same 
order; 7.¢., where suppressed emotion is not 
described but hinted at. A more cold-blooded 
bit of pathetic writing (!) we do not know, and 
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the steadiness with which the (quite naturally 
suggested) surgical association is adhered to up 
to the very close, is most edifying and charac- | 
teristic. Not a word but what is common-— 
place; not an artificially constructed sentence; | 
not an elevated allusion ; not a hint of anybody’s 
grief—and yet such a saddening, almost heart- 
breaking effect. How many of us could have 
described such a scene so coldly? The very 
excitement of approaching it would have made 
us foolish and stilted. Mr. Thackeray’s stern 
fortitude stands him instead of idealistic pa- 
thos :— 


Very likely Ethel, who, in these last three weeks, had 
been made aware of that interesting circumstance, had 
announced it to Lady Kew in the course of a cross- 
examination, and there may have been a battle between 
the grand-daughter and the grandmother, of which the 
family chronicle of the Newcomes has had no precise 
knowledge. That there were many such I know; skir- 
mishes, sieges, and general engagements. When we 
hear the groans, and see the wounded, we know there 
has been a fight. Who knows had there been a battle- 
royal, and Miss Newcome was having her wounds 
dressed up-stairs? 

“You will like to say good-bye to your cousin, I 
know,” Lady Kew continued, with imperturbable pla- 
cidity. “Ethel, my dear, here is Mr. Clive Newcome, 
who las come to bid us all good-bye.” The little girls 
came trotting down at this moment, each holding a 
skirt of their elder sister. She looked rather pale, but 
her expression was haughty—almost fierce. 

Clive rose up as she entered, from the sofa by the 
old Countess’s side, which she had pointed him to take, 
during the amputation. He rose up and put his hair 
back off his face, and said very calmly, “ Yes, I am 
come to say good-bye. My holidays are over, and 
Ridley and I are off for Rome; good-bye, and God 
bless you, Ethel.” 

She gave him her hand, and said, “ Good-bye, 
Clive;” but her hand did not return his pressure, and 
dropped to her side when he let it go. 

Hearing the words “ Good-bye,” little Alice burst 
into a howl; and little Maude, who was an impetuous 
little thing, stamped her litile red shoes, and said, “ It 
san’t be good-bye. Tlive san’t go.” Alice, roaring, 
clung hold of Clive’s trowsers. He took them up gaily, 
each on an arm, as he had done a hundred times, and 
tossed the children on to his shoulders, where they used 
to like to pull his yellow mustachios. He kissed their 
little hands and faces, and, a moment after, was gone. 

“Qu’as tu,” says M. de Florac, meeting him going 
over the bridge to his own hotel. “Qu’as tu, mon petit 
Claive. Est-ce qu’an vient de tarracher une dent? 


That is enough of the sort! Let us unscrew 
your strained nerves and help you to cry, if you 
want that relief, by ‘something light’’—as 
Squire Jollyboys said when he ordered two or 
three pounds of liver and bacon for supper. 
Here is a letter of that young rascal, Clive, in- 
imitable in its way :— 

In a round hand, and on lines ruled with pencil:— 

“ Dearest papa i am very well i hope you are Very 
Well. Mr. Sneed brought me in a post-chaise i like 
Mr. Sneed very much, i like Aunt Martha i like Hannah. 
There are no ships here i am your affectionate son 
CLiive NEwcomeE.” 

And here is a passage in Mr. Thackeray’s very 
best manner, playfully prophesying Ethel’s 
future worldly-mindedness :— 

Clive bas told me a story of her in her youth, which 
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ma aps apply to some others of the youthful 
re A per ache She used to walk, with other select 
young ladies and gentlemen, their nurses and gover- 
nesses, in a certain reserved plot of ground railed off 


from Hyde-park, whereof some of the lucky dwellers in 


the neighbourhood of Apsley House have the key. In 
this garden, at the age of nine, or thereabout, she had 
contracted an intimate friendship with the Lord Hercules 
O’Ryan—as every one of my gentle readers know, one 
of the sons of the Marquis of Bally Sannon. The 
Lord Hercules was a year younger than Miss Ethel 
Newcome, which may account for the passion that grew 
up between these young persons; it being a provision in 
nature that a boy always falls in love with a girl older 
than himself; or rather, perhaps, that a girl bestows her 
affections on a little boy, who submits to receive them. 
One day, Sir Brian Newcome announced his intention 
to go to Newcome that very morning, taking his family, 
and, of course, Ethel with him. She was inconsolable. 
* What will Lord Hercules do, when he finds I am 
gone?” she asked of her nurse, The nurse, en- 
deavouring to soothe her, said,“ Perhaps his Lordship 
would know nothing about the circumstance.” “ He 
will,” said Miss Ethel—* he'll read it in the newspaper.” 
My Lord Hercules, it is to be hoped, strangled this 
infant passion in the cradle; having long since married 
Isabella, only daughter of —. Grains, Esq.. of Drayton- 
Windsor, a partner in the great brewery of Foker and Co. 


How perfect, in its quietness, its neat, inno- 
cent insouciance ! 


But the general purport of this paper is serious, 
and we return to it. 

Mr. Thackeray, it is well known, has been 
often severely handled for the views of life his 
writings present, and he has often defended him- 
self sz his writings. In commencing the ‘‘ New- 
comes,” he relates, in his own inimitable way, 
some old fables of practical application, and then 


writes the following defiant apology :— 

“ What a farrago of old fables is this! What a dressing- 
up in old clothes!” says the critic. (I think I see such 
a one—a Soloman that sits in judgment over us authors, 
and chops up our children). “As sure as I am just 
and wise, modest, learned, and religious, so surely I 
have read something very like this stuff and nonsense 
about jackasses and foxes before. That wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—do I not know him? That fox discoursing 
with the crow—have I not previously heard of him ? 
Yes—in “ Lafontaine’s Fables:” let us get the Dic- 
tionary, and the Fable, and the Biographie Universelle, 
article Lafontaine, and confound the impostor.” 

“Then in what a contemptuous way,” may Soloman 
go on to remark, “does this author speak of human 
nature! There is scarce one of these characters he 
represents but is a villain. The fox is a flatterer; the 
frog is an emblem of impotence and envy; the wolf in 
sheep's clothing, a blood -thirsty hypocrite, wearing the 
garb of innocence; the ass in the lion’s skin, a quack 
trying to terrify by assuming the appearance of a forest 
monarch (does the writer, writhing under merited casti- 
gation, mean to sneer at critics in this character? We 
laugh at the impertinent comparison); the ox a stupid 
common-place—the only innocent being in the writer’s 
(stolen) apology is a fool—the idiotic lamb wuo voxrs 
NOT KNOW HIS OWN MOTHER!” And then the critic, 
if in a virtuous mood, may indulge in some fine writing, 
sy the holy beauteousness of maternal affection. 

hy not? if authors sneer, it is the critic's business 
to sneer at them for sneering. He must pretend to be 
their superior, or who would care about his opinion? 
And his livelihood is to find fault. Besides, he is right 
sometimes, and the stories he reads, and the characters 
drawn in them, are old, sure enough. What stories are 
new? All types of all characters march through all 
fables : tremblers and boasters; victims and bullies ; 
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dupes and knaves; long-eared Neddies giving themselves | 
canine airs ; Tartuffes wearing virtuous clothing ; lovers | 
and their trials, their blindness, their folly and constancy. | 
With the very first page of the human story, do not love | 
and lies, too, begin? So the tales were told, ages before 
JEs>p; and asses under lions’ manes roared in Hebrew; 
and sly foxes flattered in Etruscan; and wolves in 
sheep's clothing gnashed their teeth in Sanscrit, no— 
doubt. The sun shines to-day as he did when he first 
began shining ; and the birds in the tree overhead, while | 
I am writing, sing very much the same note they have 
sung ever since there were finches, Nay, since last he 
besought good-natured friends to listen once a month to 
his talking, a friend of the writer bas seen the New. 
World, and found the (featherless) birds there exceed- | 
ingly like their brethren of Europe. There may be 
nothing new under and including the sun; but it looks 
fresh every morning, and we rise with it, to toil, hope, 
scheme, laugh, struggle, love, suffer, until the night | 
comes, and quiet. And then will wake morrow and the 
eyes that look on it; and so da capo. 

This, then, is to be a story, may it please you, in 
which jackdaws will wear peacock’s feathers, and awaken 
the just ridieule of the peacocks; in which, while every | 


justice is done to the peacocks themselves, the splendour | 
of their plumage, the gorgeousness of their dazzling | 
necks, and the magnificence of their tails, exception will | 
yet be taken to the absurdity of their ricketty strut, | 
and the foolish discord of their pert squeaking; in| 


which lions in love will have their claws pared by sly | 


virgins! in which rogues will sometimes triumph, and | 
honest folks, let us hope, come by their own; in which 
there will be black crape and white favours; in which 
there will be tears under orange flower wreaths, and 
jokes in mourning-coaches; in which there will be 
dinners of herbs, with contentment and without, and 
banquets of stalled oxen, where there is care and hatred 
—ay, and kindness and friendship too, along with the 
feast. It does not follow that all men were honest, be- 
cause they are poor; and J] have known some who were 
friendly and generous, although they had plenty of 
money. There are some great landlords who do not 
grind down their tenants; there are actually bishops 
who are not hypocrites; there are liberal men even | 
among the Whigs, and the Radicals themselves are not 
all aristocrats at heart. But whoever heard of giving 
the Moral before the Fable? Children are only led to 
accept the one, after their delectation over the other: 
let us take care lest our readers skip both; and so let 
us bring them on quickly—our wolves and lambs, our 
foxes and lions, our roaring donkeys, our billing ring- 
doves, are motherly partlets and crowing chanticleers. 


We cheerfully produce this defiance of our 
author, because we heartily acknowledge that 
he has made the best use he could of his gifts, 
worked hard, and cultivated his faculties while 
they were undergoing a wear and tear which 
would have deteriorated those of nine men out 
of ten. He cannot help his speciality, and now 


and then, as in the person of Laura in “ Pen-} 


dennis,” he actually protests against his own 
tendencies. He has mellowed and softened much, 
and has gathered round him an affectionate class‘ 
of scholars, who will not be deterred by any 
speech of ours from hanging on his words. But 
we cannot let him off yet. He hasa right to use 
his realist gift freely—let him. But he has no 
right to play at literary football with our moral 
confidence. Let our readers bear in mind the 
assage we have italicised about ‘the idiotic 
mb which does not know its own mother,” 
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ph, winding up with a quaint allusion 
to Othello and Desdemona (rather a favourite 
allusion of Mr. Thackeray’s, if our memory 
serves us—at all events, it occurs again in the 
same volume of ‘“‘The Newcomes’”’). Here are 


pretty pickings for domestic perusal :— 


The writer of these veracious pages was once walking 
through a splendid English palace, standing amidst parks 


and gardens, than which none more magnificent have 


been seen since the days of Aladdir, in company with a 
melancholy friend, who viewed all things darkly through 
his gloomy eyes. The housekeeper, pattering on before 
us from chamber to chamber, was expatiating upon the 
magnificence of this picture, the beauty of that statue, 
the marvellous richness of these hangings and carpets, 
the admirable likeness of the late Marquis, by Sir Thomas, 


of his father, the fifth Earl, by Sir Joshua; and so on; 


when, in the very richest room of the whole castle, 


_Hicks—such was my melancholy companion’s name— 
stopped the cicerone in her prattle, saying, in a hollow 


voice, “ And now, madam, will you show us the closet 
where the skeleton is?’ The scared funetionary paused 


in the midst of her harangue; that article was 


not inserted in the catalogue which she daily utters 
to visitors for their half-crown. Hicks’ question 
brought a darkness down upon the hall where we 
were standing. We did not see the room, and yet 
I have no doubt there is such a one ; and ever after, when 
I have thought of the splendid castle, towering in the 


midst of shady trees, under which the dappled deer are 


browsing; of the terraces, gleaming with statues, and 
bright with a hundred thousand flowers; of the bridges 
and shining fountains and rivers, wherein the castle 


windows reflect their festive gleams, when the halls are - 


filled with happy feasters, and over the darkling woods 
comes the sound of music; always, I say, when I think 
of Castle Bluebeard, it is to think of that dark little 
eloset ; which I know is there, and which the lordly 
owner opens, shuddering—after midnight—when he is 
sleepless, and mast go unlock it, when the palace is 
hushed ; when beauties are sleeping around him uncon- 
scious, and revellers are at rest. O Mrs. Housekeeper, 
all the other keys hast thou, but that key thou hast not! 

Have we not such closets, my jolly friend, as well as 
the noble Marquis of Carabas ? At night, when all the 
house is asleep but you, don’t you get up and peep into 
yours? When you, in your turn, are slumbering, up gets 
Mrs. Brown from your side, steals down-stairs, like 
Amina to her ghoul, clicks open the street-door, and looks 
into HER dark depository? Did she tell you of that 
little affair with Smith long before she knew you? Psha! 
who knows any one, save himself alone? Who, in showing 
his house to the closest and dearest, doesn’t keep back the 
key of a closet or two? I think of a lovely reader, lay- 
ing down the page, and looking over at her unconscious 
husband, asleep, perhaps, after dinner. Yes, madam, a 
closet he hath; and you, who pry into everything, sha'l 
never have the key of it. I think of some honest Othello 
pausing over this very sentence in a railroad carriage, 
and stealthily gazing at Desdemona opposite to him, inno- 
cently administering sandwiches to their little boy.—I am 
trying to turn off the sentence with a joke, you see—I 
Jeel it is growing too dreadful, too serious. And to what, 


pray, do these serious, these disagreeable, these almost 


Outspoken, at least. Here we have a frank 
confession, that whenever Mr. Thackeray thinks 
of Castle Bluebeard, he thinks of the dark-closet. 
There are many like him. 

But is that justifiable writing? No, Mr. 
Thackeray, it is not. We know “it is the 
fashion in these clever days,” (we quote James 





and then turn to the following amiable, innocent 


Martineau) “to find out the devil everywhere, 
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and God nowhere ;” but we happen to think! in Mr. Thackeray, on account of that fortitude 
the Omniscient, or His Messenger, is the only one | of mind which has been referred to, and which 
that has anything to do with your “‘honest/ enables him to take calm views of things, and 
Othello’s” or your “lovely reader’s” dark closet. | paint equitable portraits. Yet the deficiency 
If we have a closet (all of us have not—that is exists, and is more apparent in the exquisite 
false), of which we keep back the key from our | “ Lectures on the English Humorists of the 
dearest friends, it is no business of yours. | Eighteenth Century” than in the novels. Mr. 
If there is indeed anything which we do Thackeray deals, distinctly, he says, rather with 
not shape into words, even in our prayers, the men than with their writings. Well, when 
you have no business to talk about it in a shil- we try to deal with the men rather than with their 
ling number with a yellow cover. You, the writings, our feeling is one of overwhelming 
“ Great Satirist of the Age,’ are not quite great | disgust at the whole gang of dirty blackgnards 
_ enough to meddle with our “dark closet,” and| —we confess it—and we turn away, sick and 
have not yet produced your search-warrant.,sad. But Mr. Thackeray’s fortitude, and sym- 
Hands off, Mr. Merryman! If our home or our! pathy with his “manly” type (‘ manliness” is 
heart have indeed a ghost within, we know of a|a great card with our modern novelists,) enable 
Divine Exorcism ; and there is a Sunshine (to | him to produce a very delightful, valuable book. 
which you do not even pretend it is your function | Instead, however, of containing anything like 
to point us), potent enough to lighten the darkest | clear analyses of the character and conduct of 
recess of our soul, and crumble its skeleton the “‘ men,’’ it contains only vague distributions 
horror into dust for ever. of praise and blame, that let you into nothing, 
What do we think is the leading defect in and are only redeemed from commonplace by the 
Mr. Thackeray’s nature, judging from his writ- | author’s mastery of words. First-rate pictures 
ings? We think it is—that he seems to have no| of the men, and fine criticism, you have in 
perception of ConsclENcE as a supreme, regulating | plenty ; moral distinction you have none. Swift 
principle in human character. His idea of a) is the best Lecture, looked at from our point of 
human being seems to be that of a creature en-| view. Just let us glance at this summary of 
dowed with a variety of tendencies of different | Fielding’s character :— 
strength, with a capacity of reasoning, and placed| JY cannot offer or hope to make’a hero of Harry 
in circumstances more or less favourable, of | Fielding. Why hide his faults? Why conceal his 
which he is pretty much at the mercy. And weaknesses in a cloud of paraphrases? Why not show 


Bais nm . hes . him, like him as he is, not robed in a marble toga, and 
this is not alone Mr. Thackeray 8 idea of a man, draped and polished in a heroic attitude, but with inked 


it is the idea of his congeners ; of nearly all ruffles and claret-stains on his tarnished laced coat, and 


emotional writers; and of the million. Religion, 
in this view, is something which steps in with a 
set of rules to make things square; and it would 
scarcely enter the head of the majority of novel- 
ists and dramatists to draw a very correct per- 
son who was not pious; yet such people are, 





for we have known them. Now, a good man, 
totus teres atque rotundus, must of necessity be a 


pious man, but the impulse to do Rieut is quite 
distinct from any impulse to do what is kind, or | 


“manly,” or ‘‘ generous,” or to worship, or to 


obey rules prescribed by a revelation of any kind. 


It is supreme over these very matters, and is pitiful, and tender. He will give any man his purse— 


the regulating principle of character. Manliness, | 
geniality, generosity, frankness, do not make a 


conscientious man. People with such qualities 


Mr. Thackeray has drawn ; conscientious people | 
ackeray has drawn ; co aywe duty uprightly, is fondly loved by his family, and dies 

. . > . . } at his work, 

nearest approximation. Helen Pendennis is_ 


never. Laura Bell, in ‘‘ Pendennis,” is the 


altogether a woman of (pure, but) conventional 
virtue. Colonel Newcome, who might seem to 
claim the prize, is only a most amiably consti- 
tuted, generous fellow, whose very misfortunes 


arise from his wanting that equipoise to the 
judgment which conscience, and that alone, | 


supplies. With a conscience, Colonel Newcome 
would have been a saint. If Mr. Thackeray will 
draw such another man, and make him conquer 
circumstances, he will have drawn a hero. 

The deficiency we have spoken of, common 
enough in the artist-nature, is very remarkable 


on his manly face the marks of good fellowship, of ill- 
ness, of kindness, of care; and wine-stained as you see 
him, and worn by care and dissipation, that man retains 
some of the most precious and splendid human qualities 
and endowments. He has an admirable natural love of 
truth, the keenest instinctive antipathy to hypocrisy, the 
happiest satirical gift of laughing it to scorn. His wit is 
wonderfully wise and detective; it flashes upon a rogue 


_and lightens up a rascal, like a policeman’s lantern, He 


is one of the manliest and kindest of human beings: in 
the midst of all his imperfections, he respects female 
innocence and infantine tenderness, as you would sup- 
pose such a great-hearted, courageous soul would respect 
and care for them. He could not be so brave, generous, 
truth-telling, as he is, were he not infinitely (!) merciful, 


he can’t help kindness and profusion. He may have low 
tastes, but not a mean mind: he admires with all his 
heart good and virtuous men, stoopsto no flattery, bears 
no rancour, disdains all disloyal arts, does his public 


That seems very fair and good, does it not? 
And if you have read the previous papers of this 
series, you well know that we (the present 
writer) hate clock-work morality, and repudiate 
the conventional standard of Christian conduct. 
But does that picture of Fielding leave on your 
mind such a sentiment of strong disapprobation 
as the man’s lite deserved— 

L’\mmenza impieta—l’indegna vita 
of a man of genius; or does it read like a 
‘‘manly”’ apology rather ashamed of itself, and 
clutching at splendid generalities? .... Ah, 
2x2 
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dear reader, that hiding in the trees at the voice 
of the Lord God, in the cool of the day, when 
our judgments ought to be dispassionate! .. . 

If you will take the trouble to put down in a 
row the different qualities attributed to Fielding 
in the above quotation, you will see how hopeless 
it is to try and construct a whole-length of the 
man that shall satisfy your better judgment. 
We will take one more extract, about Pope. 
After giving the well-known, and magnificently- 
wrought passage at the close of the ‘‘ Dunciad,”’ 
Mr. Thackeray continues :— 

In these astonishing lines, Pope reaches, I think, to 
the very greatest height which his sublime art has at- 
tained, and shews himself the equal of all poets of all 
times, 

So much for Mr. Thackeray’s idea of poetry. 
Still, he is as much entitled to assert his opinion 
as we are. We will proceed :— 


It is the brightest ardour, the loftiest assertion of 


truth, the most generous wisdom, illustrated by the noblest 
poetic figure, and spoken in words the aptest, grandest, 
and most harmonious. It is heroic courage speaking: 
a splendid declaration of righteous wrath and war. It is 
the gauge flung down, and the silver trumpet ringing 
defiance to falsehood and tyranny, deceit, dulness, and 
superstition. It is Truth, the c pion, shining and 
intrepid, and fronting the great world-tyrant with 
armies of slaves at his back, &c., &c. 


Here is a fog of ethical phraseology about 

verses of which we unhesitatingly assert that 
they contain no moral element whatever. The 
lines are highly artistic, and have the splendour 
and elevation of ideality about them; but 
“‘truth,” “heroism,” “courage,” “ righteous- 
ness”’—Pah! What is the good of juggling 
with language in this way? .... “I think,” 
continues Mr. Thackeray :— 
I think of the works of young Pope as I do of the 
actions of young Bonaparte, or young Nelson. In their 
common life, you will find frailties or meannesses as great 
as the vices and follies of the meanest men. But in the 
presence of the great occasion, the great soul flashes out, 
and conquers transcendent. ... .”’ 


Surely there is hopeless confusion here! The 
words we use are sacred implements, and must 
not be played with like this. The “ great soul 
transcendent” of this rancorous dastard, who 
rises from the knees of Mary Wortley Montague 
to pursue her with slander for the rest of his 
dirty life! But his meanness and rancour Mr. 
Thackeray condemns as strongly as any man can 
do—he must; and he does it heartily. This 
talk about a “ great soul,” then, is merely con- 
fusing terms. Pope had the greatness of 
ideality, and no other greatness. His “soul” 
was of about the same calibre as Byron’s or 
Edgar Poe’s, and a precious diminutive soul it 
was. The artistic sympathy that “rises with 
the great occasion” is another thing, and must 
not, even by an ambiguous word, be admitted 
within the circle of moral feeling. 

Readers who do not quite follow us in our com- 
ments upon the subject of conscience, and who de- 
cline to go, upon our recommendation, to Butler’s 
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‘‘Sermons on Human Nature,” or James Mar- 
tineau’s Discourse on Christian Self-Conscious- 
ness in the second volume of the ‘“‘ Endeavours 
after the Christian Life,’’ may, perhaps, gather 
eaning from the following extract. It is 


our m 
from Mrs. Gaskell’s “‘ Ruth.”’ Ruth thinks that 


the right to make expensive presents to a lady 
is one that should be earned by long and loyal 
knightly service, and a discussion arises, which 
will illustrate what we mean by play of con- 
science. The nearest approach to anything of 
the sort in Mr. Thackeray’s writings is Colonel 
Newcome’s behaviour after Clive had dashed the 
wine-glass in Barnes Newcome’s face: but Mrs, 
Gaskell’s writings are perfumed with the most 
delicate conscientiousness :— 


“ Here is a parcel for you, Ruth!” said Miss Benson, 
on the Tuesday morning. .... When the paper was 
opened, it displayed a whole piece of delicate cambric 
muslin; and there was a short note from Mrs. Bradshaw 
to Ruth, saying her husband had wished her to send this 
muslin in aid of any preparations Mrs. Denbigh might 
have to make. Ruth said nothing, but coloured up, aud 
sat down again to her employment. 

“ Very fine muslin, indeed,” said Miss Benson, feeling 
it, and holding it up against the light, with the air of 
a connoisseur, yet, all the time, she was glancing at Ruth’s 
grave face. The latter kept silence, and showed no 
wish to inspect her present further. At last she said, in 
a ay voice, ‘ are , 

“ T suppose I may send it back again?” 

“My dear child! Send it back to Mr. Bradshaw! 
You'd offend him for life. You may depend upon it, he 
meant it as a mark of high favour!” 

“ What right had he to send it to me?” asked Ruth, 
still in her quiet voice. 

“ What right? Mr. Bradshaw thinks—I don’t know 
exactly what you mean by right?” 

Ruth was silent for a moment, and then said, 

“ There are people to whom I love to feel that I owe 
gratitude—gratitude which I cannot repress, and had 
better not talk about—but I cannot see why a person 
whom I do not know should lay me under an obliga- 
tion. Oh! don’t say I must take this muslin, please, 
Miss Benson!” . 

What Miss Benson might have said of her brother 
had not just then entered the room, neither he nor any 
other person could tell; but she felt his presence was 
most opportune, and called him in as umpire. He had 
come hastily, for he had much to do; but he no sooner 
heard the case than he sat down and tried to draw 
some more explicit declaration of her feeling from Ruth, 
who had remained silent during Miss Benson's expla- 
nation. 

“You would rather send this present back?” said he. 

“Yes,” she answered, softly. “Is it wrong?” 

“Why do you want to return it?” 

“ Because I feel as if Mr. Bradshaw had no right to 
offer it me.” 

Mr. Benson was silent. 

“It's beautifully fine,” said Miss Benson, still 
examining the piece. 

“You think,” (resumed Mr. Benson) “that it is a 
right which must be earned?” 

a said she, after a minute’s pause. “ Don't 
you?” 

“TI understand what you mean ; but there is another 
side of the case we have not looked at yet—we must 
think of that too. You know who said, ‘ Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto you?’ Mr. 
Bradshaw may not have had that in his mind, when he 
desired his wife to send you this; he may have been 
self-seeking, and only anxious to gratify his love of 
patronising—that is the worst motive we can give him ; 
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and that would be no excuse for your thinking only of 
yourself, and returning his present.” 

“But you would not have me pretend to be obliged ?” 
asked Ruth. 

“No, I would not. I have often been similarly situ- 
ated to you, Ruth; Mr. Bradshaw has frequently opposed 
me on the points on which I feel the warmest, and the 
most earnestly convinced. He, no doubt, thinks me 
Quixotic, and often speaks of me and to me, with great 
contempt, when he is angry. I suppose he has a little 
fit of penitence afterwards, or perhaps he thinks he can 

y for ungracious speeches by a present: so, formerly, 
he invariably sent me something after these occasions. 
It was a time, of all others, to feel as you are doing now ; 
but I became convinced it would be right to accept them, 
giving only the very cool thanks which I felt. This 
omission of all show of much gratitude had the best 
effect—the presents have much diminished; but if the 
gifts have lessened, the unjustifiable speeches have de- 
creased in still greater proportion, and I am sure we re- 
spect each other more. Take this muslin, Ruth, for the 
reason I named; and thank him, as your feelings prompt 
ou. Overstrained expressions of gratitude always seem 
ke an endeavour to place the receiver of these expres- 
sions in the position of debtor for future favours. But 
you won’t fall into this error,” 
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Would the “Quixotic” Thurstan Benson have 
come under the “manly” category? We do not 
know. But we do know that the “highest style 
of man’’ belongs to such an one, and the crown 
of glory after the cross of self-renunciation. . . . 

Our verdict upon Mr. Thackeray, then, would 
be this :—That he is the greatest of modern realist 
novel-writers, and unapproachably the greatest 
of simious humorists: that his gift is not the 
highest, but that he has laboriously cultivated 
it, and has mellowed and deepened in the moral 
tone of his writing: and though it seems to us 
at present that the direct tendency of his works 
is not always healthy, that they should not be 
neglected by any one able to bring an inquisitive 
judgment and a watchful moral sense to a task 
which he will find contains more of pain or 
pleasure, according to his estimate of the facts 
of life, and his power of abstracting his appre- 
ciation of his author’s genius from the sense of 
the “‘ cold shade” of moral scepticism which will 





now and then creep over him as he reads. 








BABY-TALK. 
O Lieb’ o Liebe! 


So golden schon! 


Walk the beach once more with me, 
Blue-eyed Maiden ; 
Of things which have been and may be, 
Thou shalt prattle winsomely, 
Charming grief away from me, 
Me, sorrow-laden. 


Ah! a sail is on the sea, 
Fair-haired Maiden ; 

Ah! a sail waits on the sea, 

Now the wind is blowing free, 

Waits to bear thee far from me, 
Me, sorrow-laden. 


Six rowers, stout and strong, 
Blue-eyed Maiden— 

Six rowers, stout and strong, 

They will bear thee swift along, 

Singing to me a farewell song, 





Me, sorrow-laden. 


GoeETHE. 


Say good-bye—I kiss thy brow, 
White-browed Maiden ; 
Gaily the vessel dips her prow— 
Leave me to my sorrows now— 

Tears are not for such as thou, 
Sweetest flower of Aidenn ! 


‘¢ How shall I bid thee adieu, 
So sorrow-laden ?” 
O, her heart is fond and true! 
Let us take the ship, we two, 
And glide away into the blue 
Sky-seeming Aidenn! 
How can she ever love me s0, 
' Me, sorrow-laden ? 
She is kind and good, I know, 
Purer than sunshine or than snow ; 
Kiss me thrice, and let us go, 
Blue-eyed Maiden ! R. 








A LOST LOVE, BY ASHFORD OWEN, AND OWEN MEREDITH’S POEMS. 


Somernine more than the occurrence of the 
word “Owen” in the two pseudonymes which 
head this article has connected in our mind two 
remarkable books. Something more, even, than 
the coincidence between the title of the story 
and the last line of one of the poems :— 


My Lost Love, Leoline! 
(Owen Meredith, page 315.) Something more, 





even, than frequent similarities of allusion in 
the scenery (¢. g., to ‘‘ sandhills”). Somethi 
more, even, than that story and pocms are 

of complicated situations for women. This 
element is, indeed, the striking feature in both 
books, as it is a very striking and growing 
feature in modern imaginative literature. The | 
example of Mr. Thackeray may have something 
to do with this; but, on the whole, it must be 
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regarded as an unprovoked rudimentary effort on 
the part of imaginative intellects to express the 
increasing sense of the age, that woman is too 
often the victim of narrow training and social 
falsehoods, which it is high time to look in the 
face. We can promise readers, however, who 
may go to “‘A Lost Love,” that though they 
will rise from reading it saddened and solemnised, 
it will not be with any shade of that feeling of 
‘indignant revolt” which, in another paper, we 
have said is the first effect of Mr. Thackeray’s 
writings upon the youthful mind. ‘A Lost 
Love” is a noble, wholesome, never-to-be-for- 
gotten book, full of shrewd analysis of motive 
and feeling, but pervaded by a thorough reve- 
rence for the human soul, which excludes all 
bitterness, and yields that gentle, discriminating 
wisdom which is as rare as it is precious. We 
take the book to our hearts at once. 

Our readers may be, at least, harmlessly 
amused by noticing some of the coincidences 
between these two Owens—poet and novelist— 
and we will quote afew. Here is the first. 
Ashford Owen, page 296 :— 


If the test of a woman’s domestic happiness be her 
disinclination for general society, surely Georgy’s was 
complete ; for society she never sought. Her friends 
gave different accounts of her. Some ladies said that 
she was a sweet, amiable, affectionate creature; but one 
impulsive young friend of mine declared that she was the 
coldest woman imaginable, 

Owen Meredith, page 337 :— 
CHANGES. 
Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed. 
Time rules us al), And life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 


And, then, we women cannot choose our lot. 
« * a * - * 


But blame us women not, if some appear 
Too cold at times, and some too gay and light. 
Some griefs gnaw deep, some woes are hard to bear 
Who knows the past, and who can judge us right? 

And here isanother. Ashford Owen’s “ Lost 
Love,” page 191 :— 

He might no more than she, if separated from him 
could ever again give an equal measure of her love to 
any other human being. Love is never equal: it was 
very truly said: “ Il-y-a toujours i’un qui baise, |’antre 
qui tend la joue.” 


Owen Meredith’s Poems, page 315 :— 
She loved it too—long, long ago! 
Her love was less than mine. 
Still we are friends, but only friends, 
My lost love, Leoline! 

The next turns upon a use of the word “ child,” 
as a term of endearment in the intercourse of 
lovers. We do not think this is very common ; 
which makes the coincidence more marked. 
Owen Meredith, in “ A Soul’s Loss,” page 191 :— 

Child, I have no lips to chide thee, &c.; 
and in “‘ The Wife’s Tragedy,’’ page 217 :— 
“ Child,” he said, “thy life was glad 
In the dawning of its year,” &c ; 
and in “‘ A Farewell,” page 269 :— 
Be happy, child . , 


As we have met, we shall not meet again, 
For ever, child, for ever! 


Ashford Owen, in ‘‘ A Lost Love,” page 233 :— 
“No, no, don’t go yet, my child ; stay and talk to me 
a little. Georgy, do you love me?” 


and page 234, again :— 
“ Georgy, child, . . . good night, my darling ;” 


and again, at page 261 :— 

“ Will you take me as I am, Georgy? ... You may 
seek far, my child, before you find such very exclusive 
love as you desire.” 

Here is surely a noticeable similarity in the 
trick of thought and language Ashford Owen, 
page 177 :— 

But forgive it ... you who prize more highly the 
Sree gift of your love. So much magnanimity is not 
always wisdom acquired, but immunity from the need 
of it. 

Owen Meredith, page 352 :-— 
I but forbear more grandly to deserve: 
The free gift cometh only of the free. 

And in the following extracts, bearing in mind 
the two situations, and the painful éguivogue in 
James Erskine’s confession of poverty, there 
may be a real coincidence. Ashford Owen, page 
201 :— 

“TI am poor, in very earnest,” he said, sadly. “ How 
shall you like being poor, little Georgy?” ... 

Owen Meredith, page 352 :— 
FORBEARANCE. 
Call me not, love, unthankful, or unkind, 
That I have left my heart with thee and fled; 
I were not worth that wealth which I resigned, 
Had I not chosen poverty instead. 


The next coincidence is obvious enough. Both 
passages allude to Petrarch, and both to the 
reversion of the heart from “ fair foreign lands” 
to home. There is just the sort of similarity 
which might arise if the writer of the novel had 
written the scene in the evening after reading 
the poem in the morning, or vice versé. Owen 
Meredith, page 314-5 :— 

And often, leaning all day long 
My head upon my hands, 
My heart aches for the vanisht time 
In the far fair foreign lands ; 
Thinking sadly, “ Is she happy ? 
Has she tears for those old hours ? 
And the cottage in the starlight ? 
And the songs amid the flowers ?” 
7 * « » e 
Between two songs of Petrarch, 

I’ve a purple rose-leaf prest, 

More sweet than common rose-leaves, 

For it once lay in her breast, &c., &c. 


Ashford Owen, page 204:— 

She behaves as if all other lands were strange to her. 
How pleasant it is here! . . . . How small and narrow 
life is, compared to what we dreamt it once. Do you 


remember that bit in Petrarch :— 
. - “ Conosciuto, il mondo 


Non eresce .. . .” &e,, &e. 
I think sometimes of the man who yearned after Italy 
. +. and was soon glad to return to the quiet of 
nature ..... 
Once more. Ashford Owen, page 294 :— 
So her love was gone! No, not that: if love cannot 
remain long after we are what they call “in love ”— 





long after we have forgotten (?) that, it is a small, pitiful 
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thing. We are in love for a day, but may love on into! gentleman at least, an unhealthy consciousness. 
eternity. ... . She had some idea of going away, to| My, Erskine’s conduct was innocent—but not 


live by herself !” | 
Owen Meredith, page 352 :-— | 

Grant me but solitude! I dare not swerve 

From my soul’s law—a slave, though serving thee. 
And readers who please may compare “ The | 
Wife’s Tragedy” (Poems, page 235), with “ A. 
Lost Love,” page 255; and trace out similar 
veins of thought in ‘‘ Clytemnestra,” and in the 
reflective portions of the novel. Add to this, 
that grammatical blunders are not uncommon in 
both books (see especially ‘‘ A Lost Love,” pages 


' 
} 


wise. The comments and the laughter about 
it were innocent—but not wise. There was 
none of that “judicious interference’ which 


‘is so successful in “ putting things into peo- 


ple’s heads ”’—there was only the conventional 
surprise at a conventional indecorum. Of 
all the parties concerned, Mr. Erskine was most 
to blame; and yet, how narrow is the path 


of right! and how much more to blame the 


social conditions which make these complications 
possible! If women were not tacitly taught to 


17, 99, 115, 145, and 310); that Owen Mere-| believe that all free and cordial intercourse be- 
dith (Mr. Bulwer) had been reported to us as a| tween them and men must mean love, “flirtation’’ 
very versatile young gentleman, the form of| would be a word without meaning. An im- 
whose ‘coming out” was quite matter of specu- | proved culture for our girls is the true way of 
lation; and you will not be surprised that,! exploding this barbarism, which is, indeed, 
hastily turning over the two books after mid-| already threatened. Georgy leaves Millthorpe, 
night, we went to bed, and dreamed that/and Mr. Erskine returns to his business in 


Ashford and Meredith were one and the same 
Owen! 

A first novelette has seldom been so well 
received as ‘‘A Lost Love.” Critics of all 
classes have praised it heartily. Our own ver- 
dict is already given, and we will now try and 
epitomise the story, as we have no space for 
minute criticism, even if that were always wel- 
come to readers. 

The leading characters of ‘‘ A Lost Love’’ are 
James Erskine, Constance Everett, and Georgina 
Sandon. Georgy, young, dependent upon dry, 
hard-minded relatives, and ignorant of life, is be- 
trothed by her uncle and aunt to a respectable, 
decent fellow—Captain Anstruther—who soon 
after leaves England for three years, on duty. 
Afterwards, she meets James Erskine, some years 
her senior, at the house of a friend, where she 
goes to spend a brief holiday. They are a good 
deal left alone, aud like each other’s company. 
No defined love-passages take place; but there is 
gentle, kindly intercourse, in which you may 
recognise, if you please, either the fluttering 
presence of an undefined element which might 
be the morning-grey of love; or only the natural 
effervescence of a budding friendship between a 
sympathetic man and woman. C’"est tout selow. 
Intimacies between men and women which grow 
from cupboard relationship and eircumstance, 
hold a quiet, steady course from the com- 
mencement. Intimacies which begin in sym- 





pathy foam and sparkle at first like mountain 
streams, to show underneath, when the valley is 
reached, not the sediment of passion, but the 
golden sands of a sacred friendship. Georgy, 
riding one day to Monklands for some dresses 
for acting charades, and being detained by an 
accident to the pony’s chaussure, meets Mr. 
Erskine there. Innocently, but as things go, | 
unwisely, he detains her longer than necessary, | 
and at last drives her home in the evening. | 
They are late at Millthorpe, and the mischief of | 
the story begins in the suppressed comments of 
the seniors, which awaken, in the mind of the | 


London. 

Meantime, we are introduced to Constance 
Everett, between whom and James Erskine there 
had, years before, been just the soupeon of a 
budding passion. Constance Everett has married 
a weak, sickly husband for “ love’’—of the sort. 
Her husband is ill, insane, and away from her, 
in Italy, or elsewhere. Attractive men hang 
about her, and Sir Hugh Stanley, for one, is 
always in her train. James Erskine, all along 
her faithful friend, and never forgetting early 
days, writes her a letter of kind admonition. 
She resents his interference almost simultaneously 
with the occurrence of her husband’sdeath An 
estrangement is the necessary result, though 
James’s mother would have hailed a marriage 
between him and Constance. 

Mr. Erskine one day goes over to Sandon, and 
occasional intercourse occurs, which stamps his 
idea on Georgy’s heart. The idea grows and 
grows till, at last, it drives her to tell her uncle 
she cannot marry Captain Anstruther, befall 
what may: she is threatened and abused. She 
flies—to London ! 

In the interval, James has had occasion to 
write (from Brussels) a note to Constance. He 


receives no answer. 


Georgy, we have said, goes to London, intend- 
ing to stay with her aunt Sparrow; and, of 
course, she would first call and see Mrs. Erskine. 


She expected nothing actually, but Mrs. Erskine had 


bid her so heartily come and see her, that she meant in 


all simplicity to do so; bid her apply to her, if she 
wanted anything ; and so it was to her that she meant 


to go, when she needed help and advice. 


Georgy was tired with walking, when she reached her 
aunt’s house; but Miss Sparrow was not there: “No, 
this was Mrs. Barker’s.” Georgy was thunderstruck. 
“ But this is not Mrs. Barker’s own house ?” 

“No; she leaves in a fortnight again. I'll ask if she 
knows Miss S "y 

The civil maid asked, and a civil lady appeared, who 
did know Miss Sparrow. Miss Sparrow was at ton, 
and her house was let in the meantime. Mrs. er 
wrote down her address for Georgy, and then vaguely 
asked if she could be of any farther use to her. But 
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Georgy wanted nothing; she was going to see a friend | 
who lived very near, and then should go on to Brighton. 
Yes, she thought, as she left the house, she must go to 
Brighton immediately ; but first a pleasant visit was to 
be paid—she would see Mrs. Erskine, and from her she | 
was very sure to find advice and sympathy. .... She | 
smiled to herself when she reached Mrs Erskine’s house. 
She had no misgivings as to the reception which she 
would find; and her only cause of fear was soon re- 
moved, for Mrs. Erskine was at home. 

She was left waiting nearly ten minutes in the pretty, | 
luxurious little drawing-room—then Mrs. Erskine ap- 
peared, saying that she was very tired and busy—she | 
had just come to town, and, in truth, was preoccupied | 
about her daughter’s illness, money matters, and a whole 
train of annoyances, of which Georgy knew nothing. 


Poor Georgy! she had got to learn how our 
own private preoccupations blind us to the state 
of others’ hearts. 


“So, you have come to town! How pleased you must 
be! Your aunt is such a kind, gentle creature, it must 
be pleasant to stay with her !” 

“Yes; I think she will be very kind.” 

‘You must come and see me again; to-day I am very 
busy and tired. I only got back yesterday night from 
poor Julia’s—she is far from well, and they are taking 
her to Edinburgh.” 

“IT am very sorry, dear Mrs. Erskine.” 

“ Everybody has their miseries, my dear; it is of no 
use troubling othera with them, so I won’t bore you.” 

“1 think I must go to Brighton,” (rather hesitatingly) ; 
but Mrs. Erskine had not paid attention. . 

“Oh, Brighton! I thought you were going to stay 
here. But Brighton will be very pleasant in this fine 
weather: I only wish that poor Julia .” Her sen- | 
tence was broken off by the entrance of visitors; two 
talkative ladies, one young, and one middle-aged, inti- 
mate friends of Mrs. Erskine’s; for they talked over 
Julia and her case; and then—James Erskine came in. 
He looked worn and tired; and then Miss Sandon. 

“OQ, Miss Sandon! it is quite a pleasant surprise to see 
you: I did not know that you were coming to London.”’ 


Break, break, foolish little heart! Is that the 
way in which he speaks to you? The bare 
words are kind enough and natural enough; but 
there is wanting in this salutation that myste- 
rious je ne sais quot which would have made 
your pulses leap again. Is it not so, poor Georgy, | 
standing there, with a cloud dropped suddenly | 
over your face, and a dumb devil sitting on your 
tongue? He did not speak so—though he said 
what was quite as commonplace—when he 
replaced the vagrant curl on your temple: nor | 
when he took the brown holland out of your 
hand—you remember when. Silly girl, you 
have come to London only to see Aim; and now 
you know it! 











He shook hands; but she was ina corner by Mrs. 
Erskine; and his natural place was on the other side | 
of the room ° 


Natural place? Where was his natural place 
when he rode over to Grainthorpe, and talked of 
Cochin Chinas and business, merely that he 
might be near you, Georgy, for a nice, long day ? 

The elder lady told some story: and being opposite to 
Georgy, courteously recognised her presence, addressing 
it partly to her; but it was a story the point of which 


hung on the knowledge of Charles Seymour and his 
peculiar idiosyncrasies. Georgy did not know him, and 








felt the separation from them all which that implied. 
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Not to know Charles Seymour was, there, to be “ out of 
humanity’s reach ;” for evidently the lady no more ex. 
pected her to be ignorant of him, than of who was reign- 
ing in France at that time. The conversation continued 
in the same unintelligible frame to Georgy for a few 
moments, and then the ladies rose to go. They were 
relations, probably, for Mr. Erskine called the young lady 
Kate, and she spoke to him as James. Her mantle 
caught in the screen just as they were going; and he 
caught hold of her shoulder just in time to prevent the 
ruin of the whole garment. 

“ Kate’s too bad,” said her mother: “ she is very ex- 
travagant, and takes no care of her things when she has 
got them.” 

“ One must have clothes in London,” pleaded Kate. 

“Of course,” answered James, confidentially. “If 
they throw this torn mantle in your teeth, get another 
to assert yourself.” 

“There, do you hear what James says, mamma ?”’ 

“ What ? Now, we must go, Kate,”’ and James helped 
to replace the torn trimming on the mantle ; but she never 
looked at him, for the mantle and its safety was upper- 
most in her thoughts. 


Pale, lonely trembler! do you not know you 
are only making a morning call? Who do you 
think guesses what is passing under that deco- 
rous shawl of yours? But probably you think 
there must be a latent consciousness in James, a 
consciousness of something uneasy about the 
state of the case? Frobably. 


“Ts Mrs. Sandon in London ?” asked James, in an absent 
way; and then, as the ladies descended the staircase, he 
crossed to the table, took possession of a newspaper, at 
which he had evidently before been aiming, and slipped 
out of the room. 

“ James is terribly busy just now.” 

“ Perhaps you are, too, Mrs. Erskine ?” 

“ Well, my dear, I will not ask you to stay to-day; I 
ain so tired, and am not fit for anything.” 

She had just laughed heartily, and taken a keen in- 
terest in Charles Seymoar! “You must mind and come 


‘another day, and tell me all about yourself. They are 


well at Grainthope, I hope ? ” 

“ Quite well.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” said she, leaning back, and 
relapsing into silence. 

Georgy rose to go: she felt so shy, that to say good-bye 
seemed difficult. ‘“ What did you say about Brighton ? 
You will come and see me, you know, when you return.” 
She was evidently bored. 

“* Good-bye,” murmured Georgy. 

“Good-bye, dear; mind you” and, at a letter 
which the servant handed her, she exclaimed, “Oh! 
there is an answer ;” and forgot about Brighton till 
Georgy was gone, and then thought, “‘ Oh, of course she 
will come again before she goes: I should like to see her, 
poor child”—and presently all recollections of her visit 
vanished from Mrs, Erskine’s mind. 


Georgy went out stupified. For months, the 
thought of James Erskine had never, we dare 
say, been absent from her thoughts for a moment, 
except in sleep. Mysteriously it had underlain 
the whole daily current of emotion and reflection. 
The incongruity between the feelings that brought 
her to Mrs. Erskine’s, and the reception she met 
there, crushed her. She sat in Kensington Gar- 
dens; she took a glass of water in a pastrycook’s 
shop. She found she had lost Miss Sparrow’s 





What had she gone there for? She was only an 
acquaintance: they had received her as such, and what 
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more had she to expect? Why had she built, like a 
child, upon a few well-meaning words? Oh, she had) 
built so trustingly, and so literally! She had not pre- | 
sumed, she knew ; but she had clung too confidingly to | 
a few words. There was only one hope in the world | 
that warmed her heart, and that was gone. No one | 
can tell, until some day like that which she was passing | 
now, how much hope has mingled with even the most | 
irrational love, which they sophistically make out to | 
themselves as being utterly devoid of. (Sic.) 

. * * * * 


Just as she saw a cab, and beckoned to it, a hand was 
laid upon her shoulder. She started violently forward, 
but it still held her. She fancied that it was her uncle, 
or a policeman, and turned round frightened. It was 
only Mr. Erskine. 

“ Miss Sandon, for Heaven’s sake, what is the matter 
with you? Where are you going? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Let me go! I want nothing.” 

“ Miss Sandon, you had better come home to my 
mother’s.” 

“Let me go! I don’t want you!” she said, pushing 
him back, and then leant against the railings. 

“Where shall [ take you? Cannot I be of some use? 
Where are you going ?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered, still drawing back, 
and clinging to the rails for support. The cab was 
there, but she did not recollect who had called it. 

“ Pray, get in.” 

“TI am going back to the hotel, and then to Brighton,” 
turning round, as if she meant to walk on; but she 
trembled so, that she could hardly stand. 

“My dear Miss Sandon, you had better come with me, 
and tell me what is the matter when you are quieter.” 

She looked up at him with a guilty, frightened face ; 
everything was growing strange to her. She only 
remembered that he had forgotten her, and that she 
had resolved never to throw herself in his way again. 
He knew, too, that she loved him—everybody must 
know it. They did at Grainthorpe, surely; and she 
had disgraced herself for ever! He knew how glad she 
had been at the thought of seeing him again, and was 
angry with her for it. The only distinct consciousness 
that she possessed was, that he knew of her love for 
him ; her guilty conscience told her this, as clearly as a 
murderer is persuaded that all chance passers-by are 
scanning him curiously, She bent down her head, and 
said, “1 don’t want you; 1 am going my own way. | 
can take care of myself, thank you; let me go.” And 
she started away from him. 

He took hold of her arm, so that she could not get 
loose. “ Get in directly, Miss Sandon; we shall have a 
crowd round us, if you don’t take care. For Heaven’s 
sake, get in, and you shall go wherever you like—get in 
quickly.” 

Georgy obeyed, and then her tears burst forth. She 
very seldom cried, but, even as a child, thought it a 
degradation to cry before company: now, she was hor- 
rified beyond measure at her outburst. She leant back, 
hid her face, and every now and then sobbed, not 
loudly, but so convulsively that she seemed half-torn to 
pieces in her efforts to restrain herself. Mr. Erskine 
looked at her dismayed for a minute, and then fairly put 
his arm round her, and said, imploringly, “ Miss Sandon, 
Georgy, be quiet; I will take care of you. Why did 
you go away so quickly this morning ? Why didn’t you 
stay with us? I will take care of you.” 

Georgy was quiet, and presently he found that she 
had fainted, There was some reason for it. After days 
of greater excitement than she had ever known, she had 
travelled all night, in a fever of her own raising. She 
had been too restless to eat breakfast, and then had 
wandered about nearly all day. She never again thought 
that she should see James Erskine, and now he was 





here again, and had bid her come home with him. 
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Eventually, Georgy staying, weak and ill, 
with the Erskines,—the image of Constance de- 
faced in James’s mind by her ungracious beha- 
viour,—James declares love to her, and she 
accepts him. She is to be reconciled to her 
uncle and aunt at Grainthorpe, previously taking 
Millthorpe on her way northward. 

To Millthorpe she goes, and she finds Con- 
stance Everett there. James is to come down to 
his Georgy. A report is raised, at the hour 
when he should arrive, that an accident had 
happened to the train, with the usual cost of life 
and limb. Constance explodes! There is a 
disclosure—to Georgy! about a letter sent to 
Brussels by Constance, for him, and returned by 
Constance, Georgy, and 
the rest set out to meet the delayed train, and 
find James and the other gentlemen expected, 
safe and sound.. But Constance has a bad fall 
from her saddle, and James has to carry her, and 

. and... you know the rest ! 

Poor Georgy sees, sympathises, resolutely re- 
nounces. James marries Constance. 

At last, Georgy is married to Anstruther, and 
dying after three years of wedded widowhood, is 
buried in a London churchyard, which he can 
see from his window, with her babe, and her 
Lost Love. ... “Forgive her, you who 
are wiser and stronger: if she had loved too 
much, she had suffered yet more before she 
had found her rest.” 

We are disposed, as most readers will be, to 
visit James Erskine with severer condemnation 
than is meted out to him in this strangely fas- 
cinating book. And if it is conceivable that he 
should marry Constance, it is inconceivable that 
a man capable of the conduct attmbuted to him 
on page 265, and when he afterwards wrote to 
Georgy, should grow “ great’’ with that undying 
worm of remembrance at his heart. ‘ Great,” 
indeed! Surely such an one must have “‘ gone 
softly all his days in the bitterness of his soul.” 

We must make room for one beautiful passage. 
When her love was returned, and James was 
pledged, we are told that 

Georgy was softened by happiness: which brought 
too its own revelations ....... The old teaching of 
her childhood, which bad grown cold and meaningless to 
her, returned. Why had she done this? Why had she 
let these feelings slide out of her heart which it is often 
a woman’s part to keep alive in man? Why had she 
lost them so as to feel them only through her earthly 
love ? She felt everything through that, and now could 
only so repent. If had sometimes said within her- 
self that she had done nothing to deserve her fate; she 
felt that she had certainly done nothing beyond others to 
entitle her to have her whole mind so granted. She saw 
things now that she had never seen before; only re- 


cognised them amongst the moral commonplaces which 
t to ourselves, and which have no real mean 


we 
tous. She did not love her lover because of his intellect 
—she had felt that. None ever truly loved who did 


not saickly shrink from the blasphemy of such a 
tion. And now the last stone of the altar where 


worshipped intellect was fallen, and she wished herself a 
higher, better nature to offer him; but not of mind— 
of soul. She had never cared for herself as she 
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did then, or wished more earnestly that she were better 
worth. 
‘‘Clytemnestra, and other Poems,” by Owen 
Meredith, is, after all deductions made, a re- 
markable book, and the book of a poet, ¢. ¢., of 
one whose strongest tendency is towards song. 
It must be a pleasure to Bulwer Lytton, who 
cannot seriously think he has himself succeeded 
in being a poet, to find that his son is likely to 
win the crown he has struggled for. ‘‘ Clytem- 
nestra’” is a re-casting of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” 
of Aéschylus, with a curious involution of the 
modern and the antique about it. Whatever 
may be said of its imitations, bordering on 
plagiarisms (and too much has been said), ‘‘Cly- 
temnestra’”’ is, at least, a grand failure to begin 
with ; and the other poems in the volume are, 
not one, destitute of the true poetic flavour. 
Much that is factitious; much that is affected; 
much that is imitative; something that is silly— 
but not a page without poetry. The rhymes 
into which Mr. Bulwer’s imitation of Mrs. 
Browning betrays him (how could he be blind 
to it?) are absolutely ridiculous; and in his 
blank verse, the Tennysonian swing is palpable 
and obtrusive. ‘‘ 4 Lird at Sunset” (page 333) 
is a strange jumble of Bryant's ‘‘ Ode to a Water- 
fowl,” and the ‘‘ Swallow” song in Tennyson’s 
‘< Princess ;”’ and this sort of intermixed imitation 
abounds in the volume. We cannot bring our- 
selves to quote a few of the queer rhymes; there 
is such an utter abandon of affected absurdity in 
them! But we will find space for 
THE NEGLECTED HEART. 

This heart you would not have, 

I laid up in a grave 

Of song: with love enwound it ; 

And set sweet fancies blowing round it. 


Then I to others gave it; 

Because you would not have it. 

“See you keep it well,” I said; 

“ This heart ’s sleeping—is not dead ; 
But will wake some future day : 

See you keep it while you may.” 


All great sorrows in the world,— 
Some with crowns upon their heads, 
And in regal purple furl’d ; 

Some with rosaries and beads ; 
Some with lips of scorning, curl’d 
At false fortune ; some in weeds 
Of mourning and of widowhood— 
Standing tearful and apart, 

Each one in his several mood, 
Came to take my heart. 

Then in holy ground they set it : 
With melodious weepings wet it: 
And revered it as they found it, 
With wild fancies blowing round it. 
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And this heart (you would not have) 
Being not dead, though in the grave, 
Work’d miracles and marvels strange, 
And heal’d many maladies: 

Giving sight to seal’d-up eyes, 

And legs to lame men sick for change. 


It may be from a perverse tendency of ours; 
but on our honour, that last line makes us 
laugh ; so does the next but one. 


The fame of it grew great and greater, 
Then said you, “ Ah, what’s the matter ? 
How hath this heart I would not take, 
This weak heart a child might break,— 
This poor, foolish heart of his— 

Since won worship such a3 this ?” 


You bethought you then. . . “Ah me! 
What, if this heart I did not choose 
To retain, hath found the key 

Of the kingdom? and I lose 

A great power? Me he gave it: 
Mine the right, and I will have it.” 


Ah, too late! For crowds exclaim’d, 

“ Ours it is, and hath been claim’d,. ' 
Moreover, where it lies, the spot 

Is holy ground: so enter not. 

None but men of mournful mind— 
Men to darken’d days resign’d ; 

Equal scorn of Saint and Devil ; 

Poor and outcast, halt and blind ; 
Exiles from Life’s golden revel ; 
Gnawing at the bitter rind 

Of old griefs; or else confin’d 

In proud caves to serve and grind,— 
May enter; whom this heart shall cure. 
But go thou by: thou art not poor; 
Nor defrauded of thy lot. 

Bless thyself, but enter not !” 


There are many poems of more varied merit in 
Mr Bulwer’s book, but few at once so full of 
meaning, and so free from offensive peculiarities. 
‘‘Leoline”’ is a beautiful little lament. ‘The 
Artist’ contains some fine thinking and fine 
writing, whieh are original, more or less; but 
certainly, it reminds us, in passages, of three 
German poems; one beginning— 

Zu erfinden, zu beschliessen, 
Bleibe, kiinstler, oft allein 
the second, 


Der Tempel ist euch aufgebaut, 
Ihr hohen Musen all, 


and the third, 
Ach! dass die innre Schépfungskraft 
Durch meinen Sinn erscholle ! 

Who wrote them? Could it have been one 
Goethe ? and is not Owen Meredith, as well as 
Ashford Owen (A Lost Love, page 177), a 
German Scholar ? 
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AN ITALIAN 


“O Iraty, fair Italy! 
able spell to soften and subdue all natures, how- 
ever rugged and rebellious; all on whom thy 
warm breath plays yield to thee. 
come to thee in hatred and defiance, lance in rest, 
who, no sooner had they tasted the sweet milk | 
of thy breast, than they laid down their arms, | 
blessed thee, and called thee ‘ Mother.’ Thy. 
history is full of such conquests, O parent land | 
of many beauties and sorrows!” 

The apostrophe is apropos of the subjection, 
by ‘‘the sky, the sea, the soft, sweet-scented air”’ 
of a Piedmontese promontory, of an elderly Bri- 
tish baronet, previously so impatient of his de- | 
tention there that he would have purchi ised | 
release at the cost of half his year’s income. 
But the author of the apostrophe is no merely 
sensuous or sentimental lover of his native Italy. 
He chooses to conceal from the public for whom | 
he writes, a name proscribed at home; but the 
object of his writing is nothing less ‘than the | 
extension of those sweet influences which he not 
more tenderly than truly ascribes to her. ‘ Lo- 
renzo Benoni” was characterised, with a rough | 
fidelity, as the ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the 
Italian question. Here is another volume from 
the same pen—displaying, in no inferior degree, 
and with less mixture of defect, all the high | 
qualities of the first ; its wonderful command ‘of’ 
the English tongue; its power of dramatic and | 
poetic description ; and its graphic presentation | 
of the Italian cause, free alike from tedium and | 
extravagance. Its skilful interweaving of Eng- | 
lish with Italian interests, constitutes it a still | 
more powerful advocacy of the latter than was | 
“Lorenzo;” and from the timeliness of its ap- | 
pearance, it may be regarded almost as a mani- | 
festo of patriotism—a corrective to Mr. Wright- | 
son’s disingenuous ‘“ History,” and a challenge | 
to the defamers of Italian capabilities. 

As an example of the recklessness of those 
defamers, take the Zimes’ review of Mr. Wright- | 
son’s book. We are told by the reviewer that 
the insurrectionary movements of the last twenty 
years have been nothing but an accumulation of 
failures; that the patriots hated each other far 
worse than they hated the forefgner; and that 
they fired from the windows of Milan upon the 
defeated sovereign whom they had failed to 
support. A more unscrupulous perversion of | 
historic facts it is hard to conceive. Even the | 
book under review—as our readers will remem- | 
ber we showed immediately on its appearance— 
meagre and one-sided as it is, furnishes the ma- 
terial of a very different story. The rapid ex- | 














IDYLL 


thine is the imperish- | field ; 
ple, without distinction of class or party, against 
the Tedeschi; the abeyance of all secret or fac- 
Men have | tious operations in the presence of the two 
camps ; 


AND ILIAD.* 


the enthusiasm of the entire Italian peo- 


the social tranquillity which everywhere 
followed the establishment of revolutionary go- 
vernments; the heroic resistance of Brescia, 
Bologna, Genoa, Rome, and Venice, long after 
the failure of Charles Albert—are facts as little 
affected by the subsequently contrasting fortunes 
of Sardinia and of Rome, as the victory of the 
Alma by the failure at the Redan. Whatever 

may be inferred from the present distraction of 
Italian parties through the blandishments of 
Piedmont and of Murat—whatever auguries may 
be drawn from the elevation of moderates at 
Turin, and the powerlessness of Mazzini in Bays- 
water—it can never be denied, without belying 
the history written in a hundred newspapers, 
that the ‘good estate’ of Machiavel and Rienzi 
has appeared in these latter days—that the 
cities of the Consuls and the Doges displayed, in 
the nineteenth century, capacities of sovereignty 
undiminished from those of the antiquity which 

was their glorious youth—that the language of 
Dante and Savaronala has been spoken by free- 
men, even in the sunny atmosphere so long 
poisoned with delation and superstition. His- 
tory will admit into its everlasting mansions 
men now threatened with expulsion from the 
last sanctuary of freedom on this side the Atlan- 


| tic ;—but for to-day, the journalist witha hundred 


thousand readers is master of their reputation, as 
well as of their fate. 

Doctor Antonio is the hero at once of an Idyll 
and an Lliad,—of a love story and of a political 
revolution. Of the former, we shall say only 
as much as is necessary to the understanding 
of the latter; it is so naturally conceived and 

narrated, so strong in its hold upon the reader’s 
sympathies, that we heartily recommend it to 
universal perusal. There is also a subordinate 


‘tale of the affections—the loves of a peasant girl 


and sailor lad; a compliance with unmeaning 
usage the less objectionable from the assistance 
it yields to the primary object of the tale. That 
we may have done with disparagements, we may 
add that the opening incident of the story is the 
well-worn one of a travelling carriage, an upset, 

and a gallant interposition. The occupants of the 
carriage are Sir John Davenne and his invalid 
daughter, Lucy. The interposing gallant is “a 
tall, dark, black-bearded man, wearing a broad- 
brimmed, conical hat; in short, just such a 
figure as, met by Sir John under any other cir- 


pulsion of the Austrians from all the strong | cumstances, would have made him cock the two 
places of Lombardy ; the desperate condition of | pistols he had invariably carried about him 
Radetzki’s army w hen Ch: ules Albert took the! since travelling in the classical land of banditti.”’ 

© Menu dietedie. <i a. ects odie ot | De spite his brigandish attire, this 1s Doctor 


“ Lorenzo Benoni.” Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and | Antonio, physician to the adjacent village of 
Co. | Bordighere. Delicately concealing the serious- 
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ness of Miss Davenne’s injury, both from the 
sufferer and her father, but enjoining a forty 
days’ detention at the little inn to which he had 
conducted them, he excites the Baronet’s distrust 
and wrath. The postboy’s misfortune he had 
previously made up his mind to treat as a cn- 
minal offence ; and the barrenness of the Osteria 
in every comfort of life,—such as tea, butter, 
butcher’s meat, a coach-house, and a servant’s 
room,—provokes him to declare that ‘‘everything 

wrong in this cursed country!’ Nor was 
the conclusion thus forcibly expressed at variance 
with his established ideas :— 

Sir John had few, but very decided, notions about 
Italy and Italians. Italy, Sir John allowed, was a fine 
country, but scarcely habitable: a furnace in summer, a 

lacier in winter. Rome was a place worth seeing, but 
Fall! dull! dull! The Italians he pronounced to bea 
rapacious, shabby-looking, oily-tongued people, who 
never went out without a rosary in one pocket, and a 
stiletto in the other. Every second man met with in the 
street was either a singer, or a bandit, or a ruined noble, 
who lived by his wits; a catalogue of the constituent 
elements of the Italian social body, enriched of late by 
the fresh addition of the bloodthirsty Republican con- 
spirator, plotting for ever against the lawful sovereign— 
a new variety of the species Italian, of which Sir John 
had heard much during his late stay at Rome, from a 
young Roman Prince, the nephew of a cardinal, and who 
cc y affected English society. For, the better to study 
talian character, habits, and manners, Sir John fre- 
quented only English families; had an English physi- 
cian, English servants, even an English cook; ate 
English dinners, drank soi-disan¢t English wines; and 
bought from English shops—in short, Sir John had 
realised at Rome a little London of his own. 


The young physician,—every bit as proud, in 
his own way, as the haughty islander who had 
refused a peerage in very contempt of new cre- 
ations,—is sustained against the baronet’s ill- 
temper by the beauty, intelligence, and sweet- 
ness of his daughter. She submits, with charm- 
ing patience, or a still more charming pout, to 
all his injunctions; and turns upon him ‘a 
pair of grateful eyes’’—soft blue in colour, as 
well as grateful in expression, it may be worth 
noting — whenever he has done her an extra- 
professional kindness. When he has hung her 
bed and windows with drapery, papered up the 
cracks in her chamber-door, and pirated Child’s 
patent night-lamp, there is no such great kind- 
ness he can do as to sit and read, or talk with 
her. Conversations on botany, conchology, &c., 
are interesting, but exhaustive—even where the 
young lady affects a degree of ignorance hardly 
credible; though we quite admit Miss Lucy’s 
position—that young ladies are made to learn, 
oh, so much! only to find out afterwards that 
they know nothing. In this case, however, the 
conversation would always turn upon the Doctor 
himself or his countrymen. Let us hear, first, 
what he has to say of the latter. 

Early in their acquaintance, Lucy is compli- 
menting him on his great superiority to his 
neighbours :— 

“ Are you serious?” asked Antonio. “You look upon 
Italy, then, as a kingdom of the blind, where the one- 
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eyed isking. Believe me, my dear lady, you may find 
many far superior to me, who both live comparatively 
useless and die unknown.”—“ You have no idea,” pur- 
sued he, “ what an amount of intelligence, strength, and 
noble aspirations wastes away, for want of space and 
air, in this huge pneumatic machine, marked on the 
map of Europe as Italy.” 

A cloud of unspeakable sadness over-shadowed his 
usually serene countenance. Lucy felt for him, and was 
silent. 

“Well,” said Antonio, with a graceful movement of 
the head to one side, as if shaking off some weight, 
“will you goon? You were wondering how a superior 
man like me—did you mean, could condescend to play 
the guitar?” 

“Oh, no, no!—could live in a small country village 
like this among rude peasants——” 

“ Rude peasants!” repeated the Italian; “I beg your 
pardon for again interrupting you, but I cannot bear to 
hear the mildest race on earth so grossly misrepresented, 
Call them ignorant, superstitious, anything but rude.” 


A little later, he offers to procure heradrawing- 
master, and a person capable of reading with her 
Dante, explaining and annotating er tempore. To 
Lucy’s expression of astonishment at these re- 
sources of a community content to use oil instead 
of butter, the Doctor replies :— 


“ Among all classes in this country there exists a 
singular aptitude to learn, and much natural taste. For 
instance, we have a tolerably good band of musicians, 
most of them self-taught, and an excellent organist, who 
never had any master but himself.” 

“ Wonderful!” said Lucy; “and are they as good as 
they are clever?” 

“To say the least, they have many good points,” re- 
turned Antonio; “they are sober, independent, and 
warm-hearted; there is a native mildness in their 
blood; and when they quarrel—for where is it that men 
are always at peace with one another—the quarrel 
rarely ends in blows. You look as if you scarcely be- 
lieved me?” 

Lucy’s colour rose, for she felt what Antonio was 
saying to be the very reverse of the character she was 
in the habit of hearing ascribed to Italians. 

“ Forget foreconceived notions, or rather,” continued 
Antonio, “ remember all, and compare hearsay evidence 
with what comes under your own observation. Facts 
are stubborn things, Miss Davenne, and observation of 
facts will show you that amongst us there is scarcely 
an example of wives and daughters bearing the marks 
of the brutality of their husbands and fathers; that 
drunkenness is a very rare thing and so is crime; that 
there are whole provinces—that of San Remo is one—in 
which no murder has been committed within the memory 
of man. Property is so divided that the two extremes 
of great riches and great poverty are almost unknown, 
~ 80, fortunately, are most of the evils arising out of 
them... 

“ You are describing a real Arcadia,” said Lucy. 

“I wish it were so,” continued Antonio, shaking his 
head; “ but there are deep shades to the picture. The 
baneful action of despotism makes itself felt here as 
everywhere else in Italy. The state of ignorance in 
which the population I am speaking of are left by a 
Government systematically hostile to all sorts of in- 
struction—the worship of the dead letter in lieu of the 
spirit that vivifies, in which they are nursed and kept 
by their priests—the habit of dissembling grievances 
for which there is no possible redress, and which it 
would be dangerous to resent; all these deleterious in- 
— combine to keep the standard of morality rather 

OW. ...” 


The Doctor’s own history is already a melan- 
choly example of the “ baneful action of des- 





potism.”’ 
some English relatives, he grew up in the hatred 
of Neapolitan domination which exploded in 
the insurrection of 1837. Cholera was raging 
at the time, and he devoted himself exclusively 
to his duties as a physician. A friend and 
patient was arrested in the very crisis of the 
malady for complicity with the insurgents. The 
Doctor’s resistance to this brutality caused him- 
self to be led off in handcuffs. A superior 
officer liberated him from the escort, and ad- 
vised his instant flight. A Genoese vessel took 
him on board,—but as he had no passport, he 
was not permitted to land. Luckily, one of his 
English relatives had given him a letter to the 
British consul at Genoa,—and through his inter- 
vention, the Doctor obtained leave to stay in 
that town a week. Cholera was raging through- 
out the Riviera, and young physicians were be- 
sought to volunteer their services to the Board 
of Health. Antonio did so, and was very well 
received ; but, being aforeigner—so Piedmontese 
consider a Sicilian!—his services could not be 
accepted, unless, through a petition to the King, 
he obtained exemption. With great reluc- 
tance, he consented to petition,—and was ap- 
pointed to San Remo. He worked so well and 
successfully, that, on the death of the parish 
doctor of Bordighere, the little municipality 
offered him the appointment. But again the 
law intervened ;—and it was only by sending a 
deputation to Turin, backed by a letter from the 
commandant, that the good people of Bordighere 
were allowed to retain their foreign doctor. 
Some time after, he was advised by the head 
professor to compete for a chair of anatomy at 
the University of Turin; but, as another peti- 
tion would have been necessary, he thanked his 
friend and declined. 

* That was too bad,” said Lucy, in a tone of reproof. 

“You say so because you don’t know what petitioning 
means in this country,” replied Antonio. ‘“ One is 
compelled to use an express formulary, a most abject 
one, and of which the language is less that of man to 
man than of a slave to his driver. The very name of 
the thing, a supplication (supplica), is sickening to me. 
No, not to save my life shall I ever write another 
petition.” 

The distress of her Italian countrywoman— 
Speranza, the daughter of their hostess—ac- 
quaints the sympathetic Lucy with another 
phase of Sardinian society. Speranza’s lover, 
Jean Battista, has been claimed by the com- 
mandant as a conscript, after having been ex- 
empt at the drawing of lots, and has been ac- 
tually marched off to prison. The misfortune 
is attributed to an incident common enough in 
Oriental stories,—Jean had refused the bashaw 
a very fine fish at half its worth; and that on 
the day of a dinner to the Governor of Nice. 
Rather than comply with the mean demand, 
Battista returned his John Dory to the sea; and 
the bashaw, of course, swore to be avenged. 
When the story is repeated to Antonio, he shows 
reason for thinking that the claim was just, but 
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Born in Sicily, and educated with| that the commandant had enforced it with a 


— prompted by malice. Our sweet Eng- 
lish Lucy suggests that if his conduct were 
made public, and the town were to petition, he 
would be removed :— 


“You forget that we are in Italy,” said Antonio, with 
a sad smile. “Such conduct is public. The com- 
mandants, my dear Miss Davenne, are but the expression 
of the spirit of the Government, and, as such, supported 
and backed by it to the utmost. What do you imagine 
would be the result of such a petition as you suggest? 
Why, it would be sent back to the commandant him- 
self, and then the petitioners might look to themselves,” 

“ Why, what could he do to them?” asked Lucy. 

“ Ask, rather, what he could not do. He could do 
anything he chose. We are all at his mercy. He can 
arbitrarily sammon any one to his presence, load him 
with abuse, consign him to prison, or march him away 
to a fortress, without trial, or legal form of any kind; 
he can order the shop of our tradesman to be closed, 
the licence of another to be withdrawn; he can, by 
sending two lines to Turin, have me dismissed from the 
appointment I hold, and expelled from the kingdom; he 
can stick a hat on a pole, and, Gesler-like, command 
every one that to bow to it. If he does not do 
that, it is not that he lacks the power, but that the idea 
does not come into his head.” 


It has been noted that Doctor Antonio wears a 
beard. This, however, is by special toleration. 
‘One of the strictest duties, as well as one of 
the most agreeable sports, of commandants is to 
suffer no chin to be unshorn.” The doctor’s 
escaped the razor only because the commandant 
fancied that to the phial of camphorated vinegar 
given him by the doctor he owed his esca 
trom cholera, and that the charm might lose its 
virtue if the donor were driven to shave or flee. 

When Lucy petitions her father for money to 
buy off Battista, she gets lectured, in the true 
British Baronet style, on the absurdity of sup- 
posing that “‘a people in possession of a good 
municipal system, such as I see here,” have any- 
one to blame but themselves, “if such occasional 
grievances as all communities are liable to, are 
not redressed in good time.” Lucy gets the 
money, nevertheless; and Antonio finds anoppor- 
tunity of correcting the Baronet’s notion of the 
obese and oily dignitaries who had waited on 
him as mayor and council of Bordighere. They 
are talking of the childish occupations and 
interests on which a people denied all political 
faculties, are obliged to fall back :— 

“ Ah,” interrupted Sir John, knowingly; “ an absolute 
government cannot help much of what you complain of, 
Doctor Antonio; change one thing, and all the rest 
tumble about yourears. But aftcr all, you do not mean 
to say that the different parishes do not elect their own 
town councillors, out of whose number, I suppose, the 
mayor is chosen?” 

“Elect their own town councillors!” cried Antonio; 
“not even in a dream. A mad dog has no greater 
horror of water than our ruling powers of the elective 
principle. Municipal institutions are a dead letter here 
—a body without a soul, a mere mockery. Do you wish 
to know who chooses the mayor and town councillors? 
The late mayor ( @ creature of the govern- 
ment, or he would not have been mayor), the curé, and 
the officer of the carabineers, these three make 
list—which is placed before the commandant 
and revision. The commandant sends 
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and approved, to the intendante (the chief civil magis- | the last syllable of a ‘‘ geographical expression,” 
trate of the province), who, in his turn, forwards it to|_the Gibraltar and the granary of the Greek 
Turin, where it receives the official confirmation. As 444 Roman empires, now the footstool and 


to your observation,” continued Antonio, turning to Sir | ‘ : . 
John, “ that all I complain of is the unavoidable conse- | wash-pot of a Neapolitan tyrant,—was in the 
quence of an absolute government, I can only ask, if any eleventh century ruled by its own Parliament, 


particular form of government works badly, why should and an elective monarchy—that the famous 
s Sine er are  pemnegetanenn | those who would | tragedy of the Sicilian vespers was a retributive 
—— on - the es tt] ry th tt th | vindication of traditional independence—that the 
; That ought to have settle © mater wita | power of Charles the Fifth failed to break down 
Sir Sage But ware wal prod yen Ps © | the national immunities—that the treaty of 
vcton than even the angamentun ad lominen. echt guranteed. ther observance, Whi 
‘ a . 2 | transferring the crown e House of Savo 
may win. The doctor took his friends to visit | —that the island was of its free will fonaniaid 
an elderly Genoese Tady— the Signora b’conoras/ with the Bourbon family of states—that the 
who might have been the mother of the Gracchi— | ;.: = > Oe 7 
who —~ have been the mother of Mazzini. pee Kings of ao = a meer 
Wists ‘ele arya ae Sey A gh aia the autocracy of the former by the very style 
hei , — wt tie li ‘atak . q| of their sovereignty—that to mark their abhor- 
br pe Loser agel lei niches og ea ay rence of a foreign domination, even in the name 
lar] “ i or. i pi Passer ri pb Be Re srs tl | of universal liberty, the islanders received the 
gins the order to search the signora’s house | eee, Satay” Wan 30. Sapemnenee Sragnen Site 
for a French marshal named in one of the a . meme. Sieneniayy | hase 
letters; the “ French Marshal” being no more | ey seine heap-achedrsisegy wy thesnr-Fipaepenbesngenig 
than the nickname of an old playmate. The’ pte oe om ay emp! indmeod oo peg ei 
x ‘ : .. ‘| travagant demand than the guarantee of their 
effect re heat and the author’s commentary, ‘Sicilian constitution, on the fall of Murat, by 
we must not omit :— ws . . 
‘the British Government—and that notwith- 
Sir John had heard before of permanent courts-mar- | standing the explicit assurances of British pro- 
tial for trying, shooting, or hanging Italian patriots by | tection they were sacrificed to the determination 
the score, of thousands languishing in prison, or wander- | f k , : th A % At thi ‘nt of 
ing homeless through the world; yet none of these cul- 0! Keeping in wit ustria. : 18 point 0 
lective misfortunes had awakened his sympathizs or | the narrative, many an Englishman, like Sir 
aroused his indignation half so much as this littleanecdote. | John Davenne, will make a gesture of indignant 
There was something so pucrile, so — in such sur- | incredulity. On all such, the reply of the 
veillance, he said. ‘Thus a homeopathic dose of medi- | . : . 
cine has sometimes been known to act powerfully on | Italian narrate y must force the silence of a 
constitutions which had resisted allopathic doses ten shameful conviction :— 
eee , ype od rims It et POR, gra “T am only repeating historical facts, Sir John. The 
‘sities Rad tutes ollie gd grewrectry pe ie ae re ir 'fault of what happened, perhaps, lies less with indivi- 
John’s ape as hen he Bi sslesie | duals than with the circumstances of the time. Peace 
ouns breast, wwe suppose that ne anew notaing at | was the great desideratum of Europe, and to that desire 
that time (1840) of a certain English statute which Sicily was sacrificed. When I say sacrificed, I am only 
made it legal in certain circumstances, and under cer- echoing opinions public! held mF on aheonll both in 
tain regulations, to break the seal of private letters, and | and Gat Ly the British Parliament ng distin vuished 
pry into their contents, even in his constitutional and | ¢.jjow-eountrymen of your own. “lie Willian Rane 
pane pe Phe Porg eo eu ae ae tinck, than whom no better authority on the subject, said, 
t , 5 nage) in June 1821,—* What I complain of is, that liberty was 
ee pee he Me ished for he reform in that respect, | not given to a people to whom it was promised. In 
ARE Gre Ss Dees 00 DeiRg ORS BDOMS, ; _ | fact, 1 look on our national honour as pledged to see the 
In one of the boating excursions which Miss | promise fulfilled. As to the instrections sent from 
Davenne’s partial recovery permitted to the | England, I must own that, had I framed them myself, 


is i ; t / even the deep interest I feel in the Sicilians would have 
English family and their doctor, the latter | ssggeate Sotiiee naaen ak Geer ee 


related at length the story of Sicilian independ- | enforce these instructions? Nothing. Received with 
ence, subjugation, and struggle. It is no dis-| hope and joy by the Sicilians, by what were they fol- 
credit to the intelligence of Sir John, as com- | lowed? By the union of the two kingdoms. This Act 


pared with that of his countrymen of all classes, | of Union was not a mere violation, it was the complete 
| overthrow of the Sicilian Constitution. It annihilated 


See a a errata ete smn, un ae Sey a vie 
- ; Pas Naples.’ I cannot vouch for these being Lord William’s 
freedom, and of their continued indifference to exact words, as I quote from memory,” continued the 
those republican theories which have been em- | Doctor, “but I am positive as to their meaning. Sir 
braced by the bulk of Italian Liberals, either | James Macintosh was another who took a similar view 
from preference or compulsion—either from san- | of the eulgest. 
guine hope in man, or a reasonable despair of| An English statesman testifies that his country 
kings—either as the only logical or the only | has dishonoured itself by unfaithfulness to its 
ssible alternative of despotism. How many | engagements with another people,—and that 
of our English reading public must not honestly | testimony is treasured up in the memory of one 
confess never to have heard, or not to have re- | of that people for twenty years! If it be 
membered, that that little island which bears so | natural to hate those whom we have wronged, 
great a nane in ancient story, but is now only | and to avoid those who are privy to our shame, 
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how should we shun the face ofa Sicilian! But 
alas! there are other and later recollections in 
the Sicilian mind, almost equally to our dis- 
honour,—as we shall see ere we get through the 
illad that follows this idyll. The latter is well 
nigh at anend. Lucy has a “ big brother’—a 
heavy dragoon—who comes to Italy in company 
with a brother Englishman, on the ominous 
errand of avenging the dishonour sustained by 
his sister’s marriage with an Italian tutor. 
Pistols at twelve paces are to equalise for a 
moment the brothers-in-law,—not less hope- 
lessly disparted before than after; so deep is the 
chasm which a godless conventionalism opens be- 
tween man and man. Into that chasm poor 
Lucy is hurled, without pity, and without a cry. 
Her brother’s first recognition of Antonio is a 
contemptuous oath—the first and last words he 
speaks to her of him, an anathema upon their 
love :— 


“Do you know, Lucy, I am quite in love with that 
Doctor of yours?” 

“ Are you,” said Lucy, looking up at him with such 
beaming eyes. 

“J have seldom seen a more commanding figure than 
he is, and he is very gentlemanlike, certainly. 1 wish he 
were an English Duke.” 

“Why ?” said Lucy. 
tented with his lot.” 

“ Beeause, if he were, young lady, you would make a 
handsome couple.” Lucy grew scarlet. “As it is,” 
pursued Aubrey, slowly, in a clear, cruel, stern voice— 
“as it is, 1 would rather see you dead and buried than 
married to that man.” 


There is more in this than the picture of our 
domestic Moloch—it is that also of our political 
curse. We barter morality and happiness,—the 
grace and joy of womanhood,—the strength and 
love of manly hearts,—the hopes that make the 
one sex beautiful and the other great—we 
barter all these in a slave-market more infamous 
than that in which the pasha buys his Circas- 
sian, against the ill-got wealth that regilds the 
tarnished coronet, or the bastard pedigree that 
gives an escutcheon to the grub;—but that is 
not the worst. The men who sell their daugh- 
ters and sisters are the men who rule in our 
senate, pervert our foreign policy, blast our 
national reputation. With amore intense satire 
than ever inspired the painter of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” 
Aubrey is made to conclude the chapter as a 
baronet more wealthy by marriage than by in- 
heritance,—“‘ one of the most respected members 
of the House of Commons, where he seldom 

#peaks but on what has become his speciality, 
religious and philanthropic subjects,’—and a 
zealous leader of the Peace party. What can 
England do for the finest and most unfortunate 
races of Europe, since the aristocracy by whom 
alone she has any political life or motion, look 


“JT assure you he is quite con- 


upon the natural nobility of those races as beg- 
garly adventurers, and would count the marriage 
of their poorest maiden with another Tasso a 
just cause of vendetta? 

lt wus not without warrant that Lucy had 
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accused ‘‘ that dandy despot—he—that jewelled 
mass of millinery, that oiled and curled Assyrian 
Bull, smelling of musk and insolence, her bro- 
ther’’—not without warrant had she answered 
for Antonio’s contentment with his lot. Ina 
conversation of unusual fervour and explicitness, 
he had confessed to her the secret at once of his 
weakness and ambition—that glorious faith and 
hope which armed him against even the soft 
artillery of her eyes, when directed against the 
purpose of his life. She had suggested his re- 
moval to London, for the bettering of his for- 
tune,—and he had answered like a philosopher 
rather than a lover. The syren tried another 
strain— 


“ Be it all as you say,” resumed Lucy, “ yet you must, 
at all events, admit that in London your abilities and 
knowledge would be better appreciated than here; and 
there must be satisfaction in being properly valued. I 
suppose you are not insensible to fame ?” 

“Fame!” echoed Antonio, smiling; “have you for- 
gotten Dante’s definition of fame? ‘ Non é il romor 
mondan altro che un fiato—Di vento ch’or va quindi ed 
or va quinci,’”* 

“It sounds so sad and unnatural,” said Lucy, “to 
hear one so young talk as if he had not one spark of 
ambition left.” 

“I beg your pardon,” retorted the Doctor, quickly ; 
‘“‘T have an ambition, and a great one, that of serving my 
country, and doing my best in her cause,” 

“ What chance is there of your doing that cause more 
good here, situated as you are, than in London ?” 

“Very little, certainly ; however, should any move- 
ment take place in Sicily, or in any other part of this 
peninsula, as sooner or later must be the case, think how 
much more speedily and easily I could join it from here 
than from London.” 

“You are fondly devoted to your country,” said Lucy. 

“Who is not ?” replied Antonio. 

“ Are you sure that the cause you are engaged in is 
the rightful cause ?” 

‘As sure as I am that there is a God in heaven,” 
answered Antonio, solemnly ; “ what makes you ask ?” 

“You must make allowance for— for my prejudices, I 
suppose,” said Lucy. “1 have heard so many strictures 
passed on Italian character, not only by papa, but by 
many other of my countrymen,—I have heard so much 
said against the Liberal party in Italy, particularly while 
we were at Rome, that” Lucy hesitated. 

—“ That you are rather inclined to think they must 
be in the wrong,” said Antonio, finishing the sentence 
for her. “1 do not wonder at it, nor I wonder at 
the opinions you have heard expressed by Englishmen 
on these subjects. The sympathies of the strong and 
the powerful are seldom with the weak and the oppressed. 
Do you recollect how ingenious Job’s friends were in 
proving that it was his fault if be lay covered with sores 
on the dunghill? Such is the common of 
human selfishness in presence of suffering, in order to 
dispense with compassion and assistance. That our 
national character may be open to objections, (pray show 
me the people whose character is not,) that busybodies, 
nay, evil, self-seeking spirits may be found in the ranks 
of the national party—-where are they not ?—I can 
readily admit. Far be it from me to hold out my coun. 
try as a pattern of ion. Italians are men like 
other men, with their share of man’s greatness and man’s 
weakness. Look through the world, study the histary 
of mankind, and what is the lesson they teach ?—one of 
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Of worldly fame is but a blast of wind, 
That blows from divers points.” —Cary. 
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rec’ procal forbearance and ind ce. But,” proceeded 
he with growing animation, “believe me, Miss Davenne, 
when I say, what I am ready to proclaim aloud, and to 
seal with my blood if necessary, that Italy is a noble, 
much trampled on, much wronged country, and her 
cause one as holy as truth and justice can make a cause. 
Excuse my warmth,” continued Antonio, relapsing into 
his usual sedate manner ;” but if you knew the hun- 
dredth part of the self-devotion and sacrifice spent in 
behalf of this ill-fated land, with no better meed from 
the world than sneering indifference, you would, I am 
sure, sympathise with my feelings.” 

Lucy confessed that she did ‘‘ sympathise.” 
She knew not, till her brother bore her off with- 
out the opportunity of a farewell word or look, 
how much more than sympathy she had given 
to the patriot. And he—why, he suffered as 
only strong men suffer; he wept when none but 
God could see; and he vowed, in that awful 
presence, Italy alone should be his bride. 

Eight years later, Lucy—the widowed, child- 
less Lady Cleverton—returned to Italy, and 
found it radiant with the unwonted beauty of 
national life and liberty. The Osteria she found 
a deserted ruin. Battista and his wife had 
prospered and removed. Them she discovered ; 
but of the Doctor it was only known that he 
had returned to Sicily, and taken part in the 
revolutionary struggle there: had been slightly 
wounded, a letter to the Signora Eleonora said. 
Lucy hastened to Naples, intending to cross over 
to Palermo; but civil war had succeeded to revo- 
lution, and there were no means of conveyance, 
till the expected arrival of Lord Minto, on a 
mission of pacification. To her English con- 
nexions at Naples she accounted for her eager- 
ness by the extremity of her suffering from 
ill-health, and the former services of her Italian 
physician. A young attaché, assiduous in his 
endeavours to amuse, took her one night to 
Court—when “‘ all the veterans of carbonarism, 
and all the celebrities of the Progress party,” 
were expected, in their new characters of minis- 
ters to a constitutional King of Naples. How 
His Majesty looked and acted is of especial inte- 
rest just now :— 

When Lady Cleverton joined the Royal circle, she 
found every one and everything looking much as they 
generally look on such distinguished occasions; it was 
even impossible to tell that there was any want of bla- 
zonry in the assembly. Perhaps, owing to the new 
elements introduced, there was more animation, certainly 
less dulness, than usual. If there were any deviations 
from court etiquette, the example was set by the King 
himself, who went from group to group, shaking hands 
and speaking courteously to everybody, acting the 
citizen king to the life. He was simply dressed in black, 





and but for the grand cross of San Gennaro, the ribbon 
of which he wore soldier-wise, and the deference shown | 
him, might have been taken for one of the guests, and | 
not one of the best-looking either. Tall, long-legged, | 
small-headed, grey-haired, and short-sighted, with little 
of the prepossessing or commanding about him, save 
what he owed to his erect carriage and deliberate gait,— 
Ferdinand the Second had rather the appearance of an 
elderly cavalry officer on half-pay than of a king eight- 
and-thirty years of age. 





Carlo Poerio, Minister of Public Instruction, 


was pointed out to Lucy, and fixed her atten- 
tion; for “‘ his was the vast, powerful forehead 
which she had so admired in Doctor Antonio, 
his the clear, unsparkling, hazel eye, and thin, 
firmly-set lip, which bore evidence to an uncon- 
querable will.” Professor Settembrini—“ a thin, 
fair-haired, meditative-looking, young man,”’— 
and Pironti, ‘‘a tall, old fellow, in gold spectacles,” 
—were also indicated to her. But her own eye 
detected a presence that brought the blood to her 
cheek and almost made her swoon where she 
stood. Antonio himself—in all but his long 
beard, succeeded by a thick moustache is the same 
as eight years before,—and she, if not as beau- 
tiful, soon feels that she is no less beloved than 
then. There is no going to Palermonow. An- 
tonio has come to Naples, at the risk of his re- 
putation, to try if he cannot accommodate the 
unhappy dissension. He prescribes for her as of 
old, and relates all that he has done, with the 
help of a small independence bequeathed by his 
mother, to combine the elements of Italian rege- 
neration; and how the train was fired at 
Palermo in January of this year. The inter- 
vention of Lord Minto, so far from promoting its 
professed object—the recognition by Naples of 
the Sicilian government already recognised by 
England and France,—gave the King all he 
wanted; in Lord Minto’s own words, ‘‘ time to 
prepare for hostility, or to secure foreign aid.” 
The Neapolitan revolution, with the accession to 
power of Poerio and Salicetti, promised a 
speedy adjustment of the dispute. A scheme 
satisfactory in all points but one, was 
actually adopted at a cabinet council, in 
the presence of Lord Minto. On the Ist of 
March, that ambassador_extraordinary wrote to 
Lord Palmerston in explicit approval of the 
Sicilian determination never more to admit a 
Neapolitan garrison. The occupation of their 
fortresses exclusively by the national forces was 
the complement and safeguard of all their other 
immunities. No demand could have been more 
natural, or better justified by experience—and, 
as Lord Minto confessed, ‘“‘ there was nothing in 
the character or conduct of the existing govern- 
ment ’’—the absolutist Neapolitan government— 
to induce them to waive the demand. Never- 
theless, this point was altogether omitted by 
Lord Minto from the settlement which he offered 
the Sicilians for acceptance. They of course 
rejected it,—not only as in this particular 
vitally defective, but also as inconsistent 


with the constitution guaranteed by England 


herself in 1812. The King retorted upon 
them the hypocritical charge of endangering 
the common Italian cause; the insurrection in 
Lombardy having by this time called all the 
Peninsula to arms against Austria. Hence 
Antonio’s presence at the court,—and the neces- 
sity of his remainingthere, until thedespatch of a 
Neapolitan auxiliary to the national army vir- 
tually terminated the struggle with Sicily. 
There was no longer necessity for his stay,— 
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save the imaginary one of attending to his Eng- 
glish patient; who but a few weeks before pre- 
tended she could live only in the air of Palermo. 
He lingered on till May the 15th—the day ap- 
pointed for the assembling of the Chambers. A 
misunderstanding as to the terms of the oath to 
be taken by the Deputies had caused much ex- 
citement the previous day. The misunder- 
standing had been cleared up, but the excite- 
ment continued through the night. As Antonio 
walked to his patient’s lodgings in the morning, 
agitated groups filled the streets, and mysterious 
whispers circulated. Still he apprehended no 
evil, and fell to talking with Lucy of old times. 
It was a theme fruitful of emotion. That very 
day eight years, he had raised her, on his strong 
and tender arm, from the couch on which he had 
laid her, perhaps crippled for life. All this 
time they had kept from each other a common 
secret. Now it is told, and Antonio “ took the 
small white hand that was hanging over the arm 
of her chair,—took it in his, and slowly and de- 
liberately raised it to his lips.” The supreme 
crisis of their lives has come. They know now 
that they love, and there is none to forbid,— 
but at the same moment comes an unexpected, 
infinite alternative. Will they live for each 
other, or die for Italy >— 


The sharp, distinct report of a volley of musketry, rent 
the still air, and made every window and door rattle. 

Antonio was on his feet in a moment, as pale as if 
every one of the bullets fired had gone through his 
heart. 

“What can that be ?” asked Lucy, in mortal alarm. 

“ Nothing of consequence,” said Antonio, with a mighty 
effort to look unconcerned. “ Probably only some go- 
vernment powder expended in saluting the opening of 
Parliament. By the bye, I must not be too late.” 

As he took his hat another discharge was heard, almost 
instantly followed by a brisk running fire. 

“There is fighting going on, I am sure of it,” cried 
Lucy, terrified, and shaking all over. “Do not go, for 
mercy’s sake! What is the use of your going? What 
can one man do, and alone ?” 

“Satisfy his own conscience that he has done all in 
‘his power to prevent civil war,” replied Antonio, with 
tranquil determination. ‘ Let me go, I Beseech you.” 

“You shall not,” cried Lucy, now quite beside herself 
with terror, and interposing her slight form between him 
and the door. Antonio looked at her. 

“I must go,” he said. It was as if Fate had spoken. 
Lucy felt at once unequal to struggle with that iron will. 
She joined her hands like a child about to pray, looked 
up in his face, and said, “O Antonio!” There was a 
world of things in this simple appeal. 

The Italian drew her to him, pressed her closely to his 
bosom. ‘“ Lucy,” said he, solemly, “this is no moment 
for many words.” (The firing never slackened while he 
spoke.) ‘Lucy, I love you—I have loved you dearly all 
these long eight years—I shall love you to my grave. 
But my country has claims on me prior to yours. These 
claims I vowed more solemnly than ever to respect on that 
day, when prejudice, armed with a pedigree, stood between 
youand me. On that day, I pledged myself anew to 
my country. Let me redeem that pledge—let me do 
my duty—help me to do it, Lucy! Lucy, my noble 
friend, help me to be worthy of you and heer In the 


name of all that is holy, let me depart without a painful 
struggle !” 





The heroic spirit that dictated his self-immolation, in | 
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the sweetest moment of his life, shone out in his face and 


thrilled in his voice. He stood transfigured to more than 
man in Lucy's eyes. Her more feeble nature raised itself, 
in this supreme instant, to a height at which every sacri- 
fice of self is possible. 

“Noble heart!” she said, with a burst of enthusiasm, 
“Go! and God be with you and preserve you. I will 
try to be worthy of you;” and she loosened her hold of 
him. 

“ And God bless you for these words!” cried Antonio, 
almost unmanned, clasping her hands and holding them 
to his heart. ‘God bless you!—your love shall be my 
buckler!” So saying, he laid her on a sofa, and whis- 
pered, “ You shall soon see me again, or hear from me.” 
He stood for a second to look on the now dejected pro- 
strate form before him, passed his hand over his eyes, and 
went without another word. 


The counter-revolution had commenced. An 
awful misunderstanding, or still more awful 
intrigue, had brought the Executive and the 
people into collision. The King had surrounded 
himself with soldiers, on the inauguration day of 
his parliament—his subjects raised barricades in 
defence of the menaced representatives. Antonio 
ran to the nearest point at which he heard firing 
—stooped to pick up a musket, dropped by one 
of a party of youths behind a barricade—and 
dropped the musket that he might aid its 
wounded owner. While in the act of dressing 
the wound, a bayonet thrust laid him on the 
ground. The barricade had been carried 
by the troops, and every one of its defenders was 
dead or a prisoner. Antonio escaped the latter 
fate by feigning the former—but finding they 
were about to bury him, preferred the prison, if 
only for Lucy’s sake. She, distracted, agonised, 
could learn nothing of him for weeks, despite 
her influence with the Embassies. If compas- 
sion for the sufferings of so sweet a woman 
had not sufficed to secure the activity of her 
young relative, the attaché, his English nature 
had been so aroused by the brutality he had 
witnessed—brutality he knew to be instigated 
and even directed by the King himself—that all 
his dislike for such as Antonio had given place 
to honest zeal on their behalf. By resolutely 
refusing to plead without legal assistance, the 
Doctor found means to communicate with Lucy. 
But not the slightest mitigation of his sufferings 
could she render. He shared the dungeon of 
Poerio—need more be said to indicate the depth 
of that suffering? He was brought up, one 
of forty-two, in the year of grace 1850, for trial 
before the “ delicate, scrupulous, impartial, and 
generous Novarro’’—need more besaid to indicate 
his fate? Accused of belonging to an anarchical 
society, and convicted of fighting atthe barricales, 
he is sentenced, after a trial extending over eight 
months, to “ nineteen years of irons.” A shriek 
from the gallery tells that a woman has fainted. 
A pale, but still commanding figure, in the dress 
of a felon, and dragging heavy chains, is re- 


moved, with many others, to the castle of Ischia. 
Within sight of this dungeon pile an English 
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is dead. Aubrey 
Lucy has laid down to sleep with her face 
towards the castle. ‘‘ Doctor Antonio still 
suffers, prays, and hopes for his country.” 

And we all pray with him. To the Ora pro 
nobis which a Conservative statesman publishes, 
none can be deaf. But is there not baseness—a 
mockery of heaven and earth—at best, a weak- 
ness that is misery, if it be not sin—in the uni- 
versality of English sympathy with the victims 
of Ferdinand, and the uniform abstinence of 
English statesmen from interference on their 
behalf? It is notorious that not the strongest 
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No sooner had the storm of battle ceased to 
beat upon the besiegers, than a storm of wind 
and rain—‘‘a very great tempest’’—swept over 
their camp and fleet. On the morning of the 
14th of November, men were awoke in their 


is—we know where and what. | 
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power on earth can insult us with such impunity 
as the contemptible King of Naples—for the 
simple reason that for Naples there is hardly a 
choice but between that King and no King; and 
on the whole, we prefer a Ferdinand to an 
Antonio, Poerio in the dungeon to Poerio in the 
| presidential chair. This may be a bitter saying 

to us who can imagine no freer government than 
that of a Queen Victoria and a people’s Parlia- 
ment; but it is a saying that must be digested 
if our honour is to live. English reverence for 
dynasties is killing English influence throughout 
the world ! 











ALMA TO THE MALAKHOFF.* 


'sided, the sleet continued,—-the plateau was a 
vast bog,—men and horses were numbed with 
| oold and faint with hunger,—the sick were 
worse,—the dying died faster,—and darkness 
came on before a tithe of the mischief could be 


tents, about daylight, by showers and floods of; repaired. Six feet of straw in a stable was 
water. A squall, blowing from the south-west, | that night a privilege for which dainty gentle- 


beat in the canvas, loosened the pegs, and at 
last snapped the poles—bringing down the soaked 
and shattered pile upon the hapless tenants, who 
had tried to bury their senses under all the 
wrappings they could collect. As the hurricane 
increased in fury, the furniture of the tents was 
caught up and whirled away, with every scrap 
of clothing not actually on its owner’s back. 
Whimsical as miserable was the spectacle of 
half-naked forms, sitting bewildered amid the 
ruin of their frail habitations, rushing for shelter 
to some yet surviving tenement, or madly chasing 
across the muddy plain a camp chair, a writing 
case, a cocked hat, or other article of dress. 
But all sense of the ridiculous was quickly 
overcome by the extent and keenness of 
the suffering thus occasioned, — and still 
more by apprehensions of unseen disasters. As 
the picquets and working parties came in from 
their dreary night of service in the muddy trench 
or on the bleak hill—scarcely able to make head 
ugainst the blast—they found nothing of the 
shelter and food for which they had hoped. 
Throughout the whole camp, only two or three 
tents, whose owners had cunningly pitched them 
within an enclosure, or piled them round with 
stones, remained erect. Even Lord Raglan’s 
house was partially unroofed,—one of the hos- 
pital marquees blown down,—and many of the 
housgs in Balaklava either stript by the wind, 
or crushed by the fall of uprooted trees. Nota 
fire could be kept alight, and therefore not a 
ration of pork nor a cup of coffee was to be had 
—even if the daily supply from Balaklava had 
not been interrupted. From six till twelve, 
wind, rain, and snow beat together upon the 
unhappy army. And when the hurricane sub- 





* Resumed from page 628. 


/men competed. And yet, without a murmur, 
thousands—gentlemen and commoner alike— 
marched down again that night to the ditches, 
where the flash of the enemy’s guns would be 
their only light, and the drenching rain would 
be doubtless mingled with an iron hail. . 
But still worse was the lot of the fleet. A 
day or two before it had been warned how hard 
it would be to encounter a gale beneath the 
appalling cliffs that stretch from Balaklava to 
Kamiesch. Sir Edmund Lyons had worked his 
huge Agamemnon out of the harbour, when 
the breakers rose high as its funnel,—but many 
another gallant ship, shut out of the harbour, 
trusted in vain to her anchors. One of these was 
the Prince a magnificent steamer, of 2,700 tons 
burden, laden with winter clothing and medi- 
cines. She, with thirty-two transports, and 
three vessels of war, with three hundred seamen, 
went down or were dashed against the rocks, 
and shivered like spray. The Agamemnon and 
Sanspariel were driven ashore, but got off. The 
Retribution escaped,—with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge on board,—by throwing over her guns. 
The Terrible steamed out to sea, and broke 
through mountains of surf. The French and 
the Turks sustained even greater proportionate 
losses. When the tempest ceased, the harbour 
and the beach were covered with fragments of 
wreck and with dead bodies. The native patri- 
archs of the Crimean coast, and the veteran mariners 
of England, agreed that never before had they wit- 
nessed so ferocious and destructive a tempest. 
And the whole of the calamity was not known 
even when every drowned seaman and every 
pound of foundered cargo had been reckoned up. 
It does not ap that this was ever done— 


that the stores on board the Prince, for instance, 
It is possible, 





| were ever exactly ascertained. 
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therefore, to attribute too much of the subse- 
quent privations of the army to the hurricane 
of November the 14th. But it is also certain 
that severe were the privations which would 
have been relieved had the ill-fated ship have 
been allowed to debark her bales of great-coats, 
woollen shirts, and lint. The War Ministers, 
speaking in Parliament on the 12th of December, 
took credit for having sent out, some time be- 
fore, duplicate and triplicate suits of winter 
clothing for forty thousand men—woollen, 
waterproof, and fur garments, besides extra 
rations ; medicine in sickening plenitude; beds 
and surgical preparations for 16,000 patients. 
Up to Christmas, however, the British soldier 
was unquestionably a worse-conditioned being 
than the poorest mendicant at home—his dwell- 
ing, a torn and sodden tent, fireless and floor- 
less—his clothing, thin, tattered, and dirty— 
his boots, stiffened, cracked, and often sole- 
less; his stomach raked by a decoction of 
green coffce-berries, and a diet of hard biscuit, 
with or without half-cooked pork. The officers’ 
quarters were comparatively comfortable, since 
a suttler’s village supplied them with importa- 
tions from the Levant, and many had private 
consignments. When we read, therefore, of 
gentlemen washing down the tough poultry, 
which they had themselves plodded miles to 
purchase, with draughts of port or sherry—but 
having no change of raiment, patching up their 
rent uniforms into the most grotesque patterns, 
and offering enormous prices for the old boots 
or trowsers of a wealthier comrade—we may 
judge of the condition of the private through 
this terrible December. Nor must we limit the 
period of his worst privations to that month. 
The consignments of winter clothing that arrived 
in January were ridiculously inadequate. A 
child’s comforter or a thin worsted shirt were the 
substitute for those triple defences against Crimean 
cold, the description of which tickled the House of 
Commons into laughter. The few large boots 
and hooded great-coats received were assigned 
to the sentries. Hundreds of men went into the 
trenches every night with shoes they dared not 
take off by day lest their feet should swell beyond 
bearing; and it was noted on the 8th of the 
month, that some of the Guards were walking 
about on the snow, six inches deep, without 
soles to their shoes. The huts that were to have 
replaced the tents at the beginning of the winter 
had only now begun to appear,—and the patent 
stoves proved delusive fabrications of sheet iron, 
capable of burning only poison-emitting charcoal. 
Worse than all, if there had been both huts and 
stoves, there would still have been wanting the 
cheerful fire which imagination so readily trans- 
fers from the household to the camp. The onl 

fuel up to this time obtained, was that which 
the rocky soil and scanty buildings of the camp 
ground afforded. The dwarf oaks and stunted 
brush-wood which fringed the plateau were soon 
cut down. Then their roots were painfully 
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bbed up. A broken waggon or artillery ear- 
ede wae. eagerly consumed. The splintered 
fragments of the wrecked vessels weuld have 
exceeded all these resources multiplied together ; 
but, for some still unexplained reason, the men 
were forbidden to touch a single spar, until the 
sea had carried it all away again; and then the 
Caradoe was sent out to recover enough for use 
at head-quarters. 

The condition of the ground between Bala- 
klava and the camp, subsequent to the hurricane, 
was at once a cause and a consequence of the 
destitution previously attributed to the loss of 
stores. Either from ignorance of the nature of 
a Crimean winter, or from want of men, there 
had been no construction of a road in the place 
of that taken from us by the Russians on the 
26th of October. The snow and rain of No- 
vember, followed by mild, damp weather, rotted 
the earth; and ere it could harden under the 
wind, another fall of snow, presently followed 
by another thaw, completed its conversion ito 
thick, viscid mud. The few transport animals 
that had arrived rapidly knocked up on a soil 
like this; and the regimental horses used in 
their place quickly deseended to their condi- 
tion. The cavalry had nothing to do but bring 
up their own forage—and soon becoming un- 
equal to that vulgar toil, perished of cold and 
hunger. Gallant steeds, the pride of their 
owners and the admiration of both armies, wasted 
to equine skeletons, wandered about dejected, 
scratched themselves a bed on the snow, and 
awaited death by some friendly bullet or the pro- 
cess of nature. An artillery or baggage waggon, 
slowly dragged along by six gaunt and stagger- 
ing beasts, would at length come to a dead stop, 
—and while the drivers went for assistance, the 
waggon and its lading—if anything more edible 
than cannon balls—would utterly disappear ; 
and the horses attract a flock of earrion birds. 
The cavalry and artillery camps being for the 
most part without stables, their horses were 
picketed under a miserable awning, and often 
kicked each other to death in their terror and 
suffering. Here and at Balaklava—even im 
sight of trusses of hay floating on the harbour 
—piles of famished horse-flesh were collected ; 
and along the track that should have been a 
road, was often seen the ghastly spectacle of 
wild dogs literally burrowing within the nbs of 
what was lately ‘a gallant grey” or a mammoth 
“coal-black steed.” The mud lay, thick and 
trampled, in one unbroken swamp, from the 
beach to the trenches—a picture of earth in 
some pre-adamite stage, such as savan nor artist 
had ever rendered; but the howl of dogs, the 
croak of ravens, and the more majestic fhght of 
vultures and eagles, told too truly of “ death 
and all its woe!” anda 

But we have yet to put the i au- 
thenticating touch to this appalling picture. The 
officially reported sickness and mortality in the 
for three 
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months, at a pitch which leaves us no room to 
doubt the severity of their privations. Sad as 
was the spectacle of soldiers turned into beasts 
of burden—officers and men, Turks and sailors, 
toiling over six miles of chaotic soil, under the 
weight of deal planks, bags of biscuit and pork, 
kegs of rum, or a round shot strung upon a pole 
—far more sad were the return processions of the 
sick and wounded. A thousand per week were 
sent up from the camp to the hospital in the 
eight weeks of December and January. Frost- 
bite, dysentery, atrophy, invalided the veterans 
of the Alma and the recruits of the last draughts 
in unequal but in fatal proportions. Fifty-five 
thousand men in all had been sent out—not 
twenty-five thousand could be mustered at any 
time. Ten thousand were in hospital on New 
Year’s-day. The Guards went out 2,500 strong, 
lost forty per cent. in killed and wounded at In- 
kermann, and received 1,500 additional up to 
the end of the year; at the end of J anuary they 
could not muster more than 950. In one regi- 
ment, on a given day, the number of men fit for 
duty was only 230, ‘out of nearly 600. In the 
46th, only thirty men could muster—in the 63rd, 
only ‘seven—in a few weeks after their landing. 
The camp hospitals being utterly inadequate to 
a daily increase of at least one hundred, the 
worst cases were sent up to Balaklava for 
transference to Scutari. Miserable was the 
toii of the arabas along the ruts in the snow 
or sludge,—but still more miserable, when 
draught became impossible, the cavalcade that 
had to be substituted. Until the light and 


commodious litters, slung upon the backs of 


mules, were borrowed from the French, the 
unhappy patients were put astride a horse or 
pony, and sitting or clinging as they might, 
with their enfeebled, perhaps frost-bitten, limbs, 
stumbled along, a hideous ‘‘dead march.” So 
late as the 23rd of January, when the thermo- 
meter was at 42°,—when ‘the activity of the 
heads of departments”? was “ becoming more 
largely and beneficially developed every day,” 
—when French mule litters had long aided 
our reinforced bat horses,—there was seen 
entering Balaklava “one of the most ghastly 
processions that ever poet imagined.” 
thin steam that rose from their open mouths | 
upon the frosty air alone told that the closed | 





‘ments after this fashion. 


The | 
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camp with three thousand sick under canvas. 
The author of the statement extenuates the 
omission as that of luxuries, not necessaries— 
but he also records that the coffee hitherto pro- 
vided was in the green berry, difficult to roast 
and pound, frequently boiled raw, and some- 
times thrown away in despair; thet the most 
essential medicines could not be got, even when 
known to be in store; and that the sick, in wet 
marquees, had only a single blanket to cover 
their wasted shivering frames. bitter as were 
the sufferings of our brave couatrymen, how- 
ever, they were exceeded by those of our scarce 
less brave allies, the Turks. Comparatively few 
of our own men appear to have died where they 
sickened: their burial-place was on the other 
side of the Euxine. But the Turks, worse fed, 
worse clothed, though not worse sheltered, pe- 
rished as of plague: for their little camp of six 
or seven thousand men, pitched beneath that of 
the Highlanders and Rifles, just outside Bala- 
klava, lost nearly all its supplies in the storm ; 
and many a poor fellow suffered bastinado 
from his own provost or flogging from ours for 
pilfering a little of the rice or bread that lay 
spoiling on the wharves in the process of de- 
barkation. A frightful increase of choleraic at- 
tacks was the result of their famished condition, 
and nearly every attack became a death. Their 
hospitals were the hovels of Balaklava, and 
there, amid indescribable filth, the sick were 
laid down by tender but useless comrades, and 
left to die with a prayeranda groan. So heavy 
became the labour of interment that the com- 
mandant of Balaklava accorded them a burying- 
place just outside the town ; and there, in graves 
only a few inches deep, sixty or seventy 
swollen corpses—first stripped and washed, a 
little water poured into the mouth, and a prayer 
pronounced—were daily covered over with a few 
handfuls of mould and stones. The dogs and 
vultures would venture at night to disturb the 
sacred deposit even thus near the town, and the 
apprehension of infection became a still more 
stringent reason for prohibiting further inter- 
The Turks were 
therefore compelled to resort to our own less 
decorous method, and bury their dead by scores 
in a common grave. 

We must follow, in a glance, ere we return 


eyes and rigid limbs were not for ever motion- | | to the trenches or the batteries, the fate of the 


less. 
rider—a body strapped upright in the saddle. 
Another poor wretch, not yet befriended by 
death, had lost the dressing off his frost-bitten 
hand, and the naked bones visibly protruded 
through the raw, livid flesh. A little later, it is 
recorded that Lord Raglan had ordered his ship- 
master to prepare tea for these miserable com- 
panies on their arrival, and that they were 
delighted at the unexpected kindness—an inci- 
dental confirmation of the otherwise incredible 
statement, that for nine days neither tea, 
coffee, nor sugar had been served out in a 


One horse had actually a corpse for its’ 





‘thousands we have seen sent up to Balaklava 
for transport to Scutari. ‘There is still so im- 
mense a fleet in and around the harbour, that 
we may surely anticipate a swift and careful 
conveyance of these poor fellows to the spot 
where a band of angelic women will strive, 
with good Samaritans of the other sex, to soothe 
every pang and lighten every hour. But we 
find that only a few, and not the best, of our 
steamers or transport ships have been put on 
this service,—that no special provision has been 
made for the wants and disabilities of the 
patients, — that they are sometimes left to 
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struggle as they can from the shore to the 
deck, and stay there during the preparation of 
berths,—that even so poor an attention as the 
provision of a cup of water or an extra blanket 
has been overlooked,—and that after their weari- 
some, troublous passage, they may have again to 
crawl from the ship to the hospiti al. The Turk- 
ish Government has given up its own hospital 
and barracks to their use,—and our engineers 
have greatly enlarged their capacities. But the 
wounded at Inkermann tasked their resources, 


and now they seem exhausted. Five thousand 


patients or invalids are at one time in the 


wards and corridors—ten thousand in all have, 
average of deaths up to the end of January ; 
-and the corpses are buried as on the field of 
_battle—in trenches, literally packed row upon 
‘row with the poor remains of a lately gallant 


passed through the several establishments. 
The first and principal is a barrack at Scutari, 
occupied by the Light Division in the spring. 
In a tower then tenanted by Sir George Brown, 
Miss Nightingale has now her head quarters. 


For many weeks, the light that shone from that 


tower was the solitary beam of hope and solace | 
in a wilderness of confusion and suffering. But 
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But the Zimes has raised a fund of twenty thou- 
sand pounds, and sent out a competent adminis- 
trator. Miss Nightingale has thus an ex- 
chequer as well as*an executive; and thou- 
sands of grateful eyes are turned upon her, 

as she performs, by night or day, her ministry 
of healing and consolation. ‘But ine: ipacity 
or misfortune have been beforehand with 
her. The bulk of her patients are sicken- 
ing of wounds deeper than the steel or iron of 
the enemy can inflict. Privation and despond- 
ency have wasted the very sources of their life, 
—and there is nothing left for them but to die. 
From thirty to seventy per day has been the 


host. On the field, moreover, each lies “ like a 

soldier taking his rest”—his naked face to 
Heaven, his martial vesture on his quict breast. 
But here, a sheet sown tightly round gives u 


for the aid which she dispensed—the order | ghastly obscurity to the form whose countenance 


which her authority imposed, and the kindness 
which her example everywhere diffused—a | 


saturnalia of routine would have ended in a | 


catastrophe of horror. Some of the first detach- | 
ments of the great army of martyrs which | 


it conceals; and one corpse is laid on another 
like clod upon clod. Surely this is among the 
‘‘mistakes’’ thathave already made Scutaria word 
of shame even more than of sorrow wherever it is 
named in Engligh ears. Perhaps we might have 


streamed for three months ‘incessantly across the | ‘dispensed, that this might be otherwise, with the 
Euxine, lay down in the ante-chambers of the | consecration which a bishop was brought from 
hospital, in the filthy, perhaps blood- stained, | | Gibraltar to perform within this cypress-shaded 
linen they had worn in the camp; unable to find! enclosure. Consecration! We are not altogether 
a bed or even blankets, a surgeon to attend to! indifferent to the rite—certainly not scornful of 
their groanings, a servant to ‘relieve their ex-|the sentiment which endears it to others. But 
haustion with welcome food or _ drink. if ever the priestly ceremony were superfluous 
Despite the enormous shipments of  hos- it is surely here. Consecration! It was be- 
pital stores, and the unlimited power con- stowed when the first victim in the great sacri- 
ferred on Lord de Redcliffe, a board on | fice was offered—when the feet of mourners 
trussles was used as an amputating-table, lint/over noble dust first pressed this foreign soil, 
was wanting for the wounded, bedsteads and|/now sown thick with the ashes of heroes— 
palliasses could not be got together, and only; when the first to die at their country’s call 


six clean shirts were furnished through the 
month of November among two thousand 
patients. Two months later, a blessed change 
has supervened. The same medical superin- 
tendents and purveyors are in office. Lord de 
Redcliffe has done little or nothing to purpose. 


POLITICAL 


Our estimate of the Russian position in the 
Crimea has proved substantially accurate. Prince 
Gortschakoff is still in possession of the northern 
heights of Sebastopol, and of the roads to Sim- 
pheropol and Perekop. A detachment of troops 
to Eupatoria, and a reconnaissance from either 


side, indicated a simultaneous movement of the | Omar Pasha has at last been 








were laid here, within sight of blended Cross 
and Crescent; with the sound of solemn words; 
the words that are like a requiem broken by 
a trumpet tone—the words at once of farewell 
and of hope, common to the Christian and the 
Moslem—‘ I am the resurrection and the life.” 
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the same reason, we hope that the expedition 
which has, under excellent generalship, succeeded 
in driving the Russians from Kinburn and Ot- 
chakoff, will not be protracted into a campaign 
upon the Dnieper. Nor is it on these points only 
that meteorological considerations are supreme. 
permitted to carry 


Allies upon the flanks of their wary antagonist ; | some of his ill-used legions to Asia, —but Batoum 


and to a great extent that movement has been| is a long way from Kars, : 


and a snow fall would 


effected ; but except General Winter can be in-| make it immeasurably longer. Happily, that 
duced to co-operate, it will be exceedingly dan-| important position has been saved from imme- 
gerous to advance out of sight of the coast. For| diate loss, by the admirable conduct of its de- 
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fenders. A Turkish garrison, headed by General 
Williams and other European officers, has repulsed 
the Russians with immense loss: for eight hours 
the struggle was maintained, and the assailants 
are reported to have lost from six to eight 
thousand. 

We can speak with hardly more confidence of | 
the situation at home. The Governments of Louis 
Napoleon and Lord Palmerston are, despite their 
apparent good fortune, threatened by serious com- 
plications. In both countries money is exces- 
sively scarce, and bread distressingly dear. In 
France, disaffection is reported to take the shape 
of wide-spread conspiracy—in England, that of 
novel combinations. Curiously enough, while 
the one Government puts forward in its defence 
the necessity of an Imperial breakwater against 
democratic insurgence, the other is assailed from 
opposite quarters with imputations of complicity 
with and collusion against the democracies. The 
French Emperor is observed to give careful 
publicity to certain republican publications, the 
writers of which are denounced and persecuted 
by the organs of the English Premier—himself 
charged by Conservatives with intending to make 
Parliamentary allies of those gentlemen. So 
explicit has been the language of Mr. Disraeli’s 
organ, since the fall of Sebastopol, in the advo- 
cacy of peace, that his coalition with Gladstone 
and Bright was for a few days paraded as a fact, 
and is still accepted as a potentiality. There 
would be nothing more absurd, because nothing 
more impracticable, than the alliance of those 
three personages with a view to office—but that 
they will act together in the next session on the 
supreme question of the day, we see no reason 
to disbelieve. The pacific tendencies of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speeches were visible even through 
the glitter of epigrams which he poured on the 
‘‘ baffled Plenipotentiary.” That the Peelite 
and Peace-party leaders will obstruct the deve- 
lopment of that tendency, it would be recklessly 
unjust to suppose or require. Men who believe 
that the war is being waged, or is likely to be 
waged, on insufficient grounds, are bound, by 
obligations even exceeding those of patriotism, 
to give united, if not concerted, expression to 
that belief. And the number of such men 
must inevitably be recruited, from all points of 
the political compass, by the circumstances to 
which we are about briefly to advert. 

The republican chiefs—Kossuth, Mazzini, 
and Ledru Rollin—have put forth a joint mani- 
festo to their “‘ Brethren in the Faith,” calling 
upon them—in consideration of the Allies being 
irretrievably committed to a protracted war with 
Russia—within one month, to ‘ organise and 
dare.’”’ The month has run out, and there is no 
audible response. Worse still, for the purposes 
of the triumvirs, this open proclamation of their 
policy has provoked an elaborate expression of 
dissent from Louis Blanc. The founder of the 
latest and largest sect of Socialism may be infe- 
rior to Ledru Rollin in personal popularity, but 
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| he has an infinitely larger share of the respect of 
thoughtful men, and a consequently firmer hold 


upon the future. Whatever the disappoint- 
ment and regret experienced at his opposing, 
or seeming to oppose, a2 movement initiated 
by Kossuth and Mazzini, it must also be ad- 
mitted that his reasons are of the weightiest. 
He declines to assist in effecting, at indefi- 
nite cost, another change of masters — 
professes confidence in the quiet progress of 
republican-socialistic truths—and awaits the 
spontaneous action of the peoples. We happen 
to know that Hungarian exiles no less fervent 
than any for restoration, deem the ostenta- 
tious shaking of the tree a proof that the fruit 
is not ripe. For ourselves, we will not pro- 
nounce against the dictum of those illustrious 
brothers whose judgment we believe little in- 
ferior to their devotion. It would seem that 
Italy at least has provocations enow—but the ex- 
haustless forbearance of the Allies with Naples, 
and Lord Normanby’s temporising between 
Tuscany and Piedmont in an Austrian quarrel 
with our ally, is further evidence that Italy 
is, if possible, to be cheated of her opportunity. 
Our Ministerial organs have been writing hard 
to prove that in the publication of their mani- 
festo, the republican leaders have exceeded their 
rights as refugees, and should be silenced or de- 
ported. Their utter failure to excite response | 
is sufficient answer to their law and logic. For 
of the inflammatory temper of our governing 
classes there can be too little doubt. <A fraction 
of the French emigrants in London chose to 
adopt, some weeks since, a letter written by a. 
M. F. Pyat, to the Queen of England, on her 
visit to the Emperor of the French. This letter 
was published, with the writer’s signature, in a 
Jersey paper, ZL’ Homme—the well-conducted 
organ of the European emigration there. Coarse 
and violent throughout, it had the further infe- 
licity of some of its expressions being interpreted 
as personally insulting to the Queen. These 
expressions, wrested from their context, were 
placarded in St. Helicrs, as incentives to a 
demonstration against Z’ Homme. The de- 
monstration took place, and the Government 
of Jersey ordered the suppression of the paper, 
and the departure of its conductors. Even this 
was insufficient to appease the promoters of the 
demonstration: only the firmness of the autho- 
rities prevented violence and probably bloodshed. 
If M. Pyat were an agent of Louis Napoleon, 
he could not better have served that personage ; 
that the would-be rioters at Jersey were his 
agents, we have seen pretty conclusive proof. 
The influence of the affair upon English demo- 
crats has been certainly to strengthen suspicion 
of a degrading subservience at Downing-street 


to the will of our “‘ august ally.” 

Lastly, the Zimes has proclaimed war against 
“‘a large portion of the American people,” and 
more official columns evidence serious disagree- 
ment—or, worse still, acute irritation—between 











the two Governments. Cuba—and even Ire- 
land !—are said to be threatened with expedi- 

tions, disclaimed, but connived at, by the United 
States Cabinet. On the other side, we are 
alleged to have ‘‘ encroached”’ on Central Ame- 
rica, and to have employed our consuls as re- 
cruiting sergeants. There is, however, one great | 
consolation in all troubles with America—there 
is moral power enough on both sides of the | 
Atlantic to overwhelm the chance of actual 
rupture. War with Russia may be justifiable | 
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homicide—war between Old and New England 
can be only fratricide. And this last ebullition 
of the war spirit will assuredly produce an 
immense reaction in favour of general pacifi- 
cation. 

We have space this month only to record, 
with an ion of deep regret, the sudden 
demise of Sir William Molesworth. In our 
next we may the better do him justice that the 
difficulty of "anding his successor in the Cabinet 
will ioe been fully realised. 
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Railway Morals and Railway Policy. By Her- 
BERT Spencer. (‘ Traveller’s  Library.’’) 
London: Longman and Co. 1855. 

Tus is a reprint, with considerable enlargement 

and additions, of the article in the Edinburgh 

Review, which so lately astonished that class of 

the Browns who have to do with the getting-up 

of railways, either as lawyers, engineers, 

Parliamentary agents, or Directors. We are 

glad to see it in this complete and, at the same 

time, cheap and popular form, because it is a 

practical exposition of most ‘disgraceful and 

astounding facts in reference to railway manage- 
ment and railway jobbing, and of which no; 
shareholder in a railway ought to remain an 
hour longer in ignorance. It reveals to us the 
causes of the depreciation of railway property 
all over the land, and furnishes a key to that 
mystery which has perplexed as much as it has 
alarmed the proprietary public; the operation of 
which has been the fall of railway dividends 
from 8, 9, and 10 per cent. per annum down to 

5, 4, and 3, and even less in too many instances. 

Divested of all periphrasis and complimentary 

parlance, the naked truth appears to be this :-— 

That the management of the vast funds, amount- 

ing to nearly three hundred millions, vested in 

railway property, is controlled by a body of 
harpies under the denominations of contractors, 
legal agents, land-owners, engineers, surveyors, 
and speculators. That these men, having their 
individual interests to serve, care for nothing 
else; and have been for years victimising the 
public, and plundering them of unheard-of sums 
which they have quietly pocketed themselves— 
each playing into the other’s hands in order 
to secure his own share of the spoil. The conspi- 
racy works somewhat in thisway. A landowner 
desires a railway through his land becauseit would 
not only benefit his property in various ways, 
but because it will enable him to demand and 
obtain any price he chooses for that portion of 


the soil which it will occupy. Probably it would 
be a bonus to him, were he to give the land for 
nothing ; but he assesses it at an enormous value, 
and takes what he can get-—Mr. Spencer quotes 
an instance where a proprietor demanded 8000/. 








and took 80/., and we could point to another 
instance coming within our own knowledge, where 
a capitalist bought an estate—through which he 
was engaged, with others, in projecting a railway 
—for 11,000/., and afterwards sold the right of 
way through it, which added fifty per cent to its 
value, for 12,000/.!_ The landowner has a friend 
who is a railway contractor and a Director, and 
one (or perhaps both of these worthies) is a 
member of Parliament. ‘The contemplated line 
is proposed as a branch to some grand trunk, 
which, paying a good dividend, performs the 
part of the poor stalking horse in the leech-pond 
supplying from its own vitals nourishment to 
the swarm of blood-suckers. The interested 
parties being in power, cram the new scheme 
down the throats of the ignorant shareholders ; 
the lawyers and agents, who have already de- 
voured between them a sum variously estimated 
at from seventy to a hundred millions, are 
always at hand to drive the Act through Par- 
liament in spite of all opposition; and, before 
they know what they are about, the proprietary 
of the trunk have a branch saddled upon them 
which does not pay a doit per cent, but whose 
expenses of construction, maintenance, and 
working have to be deducted from the general 
dividend. This process is repeated as often as 
the contractor—whose expensive plant must not 
remain idle—the landowner, the engineer, and 
the whole predatory gang can contrive to work 
their conspiracy to a successful issue ; and the 
result is what railway shareholders are groaning 
under at the present moment—a ruinous de- 
preciation of their property, followed in innu- 
merable cases by» domestic embarrassment and 
distress, and threatening to multitudes the loss 
of their means; the sole gain, if it is 
to be called a gain, being ‘the emolument of the 
unprinci gang. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer tells the tale in v 
choice phraseology: we have chosen to put it 
into plain English for the benefit of the publi 
whom it may concern. It is a fact not to 
nied that railway extension, because it has been 
carried out on a basis 1 selfish and un- 
principled, has been the ruin of the railway in- 
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terest. It is a fallacy, as the writer of this 
Essay shows, to suppose that while one portion 
of the public—the shareholders—have suffered 
loss, the mass has been correspondingly bene- 
fited. 
benefited by investing that money in a ruinous 
speculation which might have been invested in a 
prosperous one. It is not deniedthat a modicum | 
of advantage is derived even from a line of rail- | 
way which does not, and never can, pay its | 
working expenses; but the advantage, such as | 
it is, is purchased at ten times its value, and is 
paid for dishonestly out of the pockets of those 
who do not participate in it. 

The subject of Railway Morals and Policy is a 





complicated one, and we have not space here to 
touch upon many branches of the question, 
which the reader will find handled with con- 
summate and thorough-going skill and perti- 
nacity in this little work, which he can procure 
for a shilling. Adverting to the proximate 
origin of the evils above referred to, and the 
remedy for them, the writer asks, ‘ What 
general error in railway legislation is it that has 
made possible such complicated chicaneries? 
Whence arises this facility with which inte- 
rested persons continually thrust companies into 
unwise enterprises? We can quote but a por- 
tion of the answer :— 

We conceive, then (he says), that the fundamental 
vice of our system, as hitherto carried out, lies in the 
misinterpretation of the proprietary contract—the con- 
tract tacitly entered into between each shareholder and 
the body of shareholders with whom he unites; and 
that the remedy desired lies simply in the enforcement 
of an equitable interpretation of this contract. In 
reality, it is strictly a limited one: in practice, it is 
treated as altogether unlimited; and the thing needed 
is that it should be clearly defined and abridged. 


He then proceeds to show that— 

the general principle underlying the right govern- 
ment of every incorporated body is, that its members 
contract with each other severally to submit to the will 
of the majority in all matters concerning the fulfilment 
of the objects for which they were incorporated ; but in 
no others. 

Or, in other words, that a proprietary united for 
the purpose of making a particular railway can- 
not, with justice, be compelled, by a majority, 





to make other railways, or to embark in any 
other speculation not contemplated in their deed 
of incorporation. 
would think should be sufficiently obvious to 


This principle, which one| ; 
P P well qualified to pronounce a judgment on Art ; 
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'sent or absent, consented, because the contract contains 
the contract of the association; and although the power 


is reserved to the King to permit alterations in the 
original coutract, and to which the non-ccnsenting par- 
ticipants must submit; yet, should any alteration affect 


The public are never, and cannot be, | the substance of the contract, and have a material in- 
| fluence on the rights 
then, in my opinion, such alterations cou.d be success- 


| fully opposed, and the Company dissolved, or the oppo- 


and obligations of the participants, 


nent indemnified. 

This is but common sense and common justice ; 
and the unlucky shareholder in English railways 
may well envy the fortunate Dutchman whose 


rights are guarded by the recognition of such a 
principle. 
whose property is at the mercy of the honourable 


Meanwhile it is incumbent on all 


gentlemen, alias wholesale knaves and peculators, 
who make our iron roads the road to their own 


| aggrandisement, to be on the alert, and to agi- 


tate for the amendment of the lew which leaves 
them a prey to the vilest species of roguery. 


Edited by 


Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. 
Parker 


Ronert Bett. Vol. II. London: 

and Son. 1855. 
Tris second volume of Butler’s Works contains 
Parts two and three of Hudibras, with the 
Epistle of the Knight to the Lady, and the 
Lady’s answer. ‘There is so much in the text 
of this odd, whimsical, and original writer which 
—owing to the oblivion which has crept over 
things which were once common, and to the 
change of manners and customs—needs illus- 
tration, that the annotations of the Editor, if 
they do not occupy as much space, will engross 
as much of the reader’s time, as the poem itself. 
They leave nothing unexplained, and notwith- 
standing their copiousness, we do not see that 
any of them could be appropriately spared. 


London Quarterly Review. No. IX. 
London: Walton and Maberly. 1855. 
AmonG the nine articles which form the contents 
of this number, the most readable are the criti- 
cism on ‘‘ Maud” and Tennyson, the “ Life and 
Death in Coal Mines,” and, best of ail, the con- 


The 


|cluding paper on the Paris Exposition of the 


Fine Arts. The writer of this last article is 


everybody, is practically ignored, not only by he is not only intimate with the best productions 
our railway Directors and managers, but by |%! the various modern schools, but is a more 
the Legislature—and from the neglect of it have | PTfound adept in the true principles of paint- 


arisen the manifold evils and miseries which |!28 than 


the majority of those who handle the 


prevail. A different system obtains in Holland, | pencil. He does full justice to English art, and 


as will be seen from the following opinion of an 
eminent Dutch lawyer, which we quote from a 
valuable paper addressed to the author by Mr. 
R. Mac Donnell, and published in a_ postscript 
to the present work :— 


No deviation from the original contract can in any 
respect take place by virtue of a resolution of a general 





vindicates its claim to a comparatively high posi- 
tion among the nations. We do not recognise 
the grounds for his preference of German land- 
scape over English, inasmuch as the former is 
generally wanting in atmospheric truth, which 
the Germans are apt to sacrifice for the sake of 


_detail—painting more than they can see with 


meeting of shareholders, unless all the participants, pre- the naked eye: the besetting sin of the English- 
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man, who has Richard Wilson and Turner in! where, and not by lengthening the hours of 
his mind, is to paint less, and to flood the dis- labour among the employed. It is stated, 
tant detail in a sunny haze, or bury it in the ‘further, that the arrangements for securing com- 


shadow of a cloud. English painters have won petent officers provide that provincial Post- 
a reputation by the pictures they have sent masterships, of which the salary is not less than 
across the channel. The fabulous prices they |175/., will henceforward be conferred upon 
demand for their productions have, however, meritorious officers of the department, and not 
astonished our allies much more than their in- upon strangers; and that every superior appoint- 
trinsic merits, and is the chief thing about them | ment is to be filled, as far as possible, by pro- 
which the Parisian artist fails to comprehend. | motion from below, and that regard will be had 

In an article entitled ‘Home Heathenism” to no other claims than those of meritorious 
occurs a passage on the immoderate length of conduct and approved good service. Such 
sermons, which we shall extract for the benefit | principles of management afford a sufficient key 
of the clergy all and sundry :— to the successful working of the whole ma- 


The length of the modern sermon is a great disad- chinery; and the writer may well point to the 

vantage and a growing evil; but it is not the main | ereat national institution of the Post-office as to 
sof! 9 ] . si se 3 _" > . . > ’ 

cause of listlessness in the hearer: for it is not the last a model for the organisation of the State offices 
portion which tires us; we are tired before we get that under Government control 
relief; and there are long sermous which never appear . ; . ti : : 
long. ‘The fault is both in the matter and the style.| On the subject of complaints, which are being 
The topics are too generally stale, and extremely | continually preferred, against the Post-office— 
es * their range; the J cw mind wants variety for delay, the non-delivery, and the loss of 
and freshness. The mass of the truths uttered from letters, newspapers and packets, some explana- 


the pulpit need no proof; it is an idle waste of patience | (. gg th atiefuabian . 
and skill to offer it. If all vain repetitions of thought | 10S more curious than satistactory are given. 


were excluded, and the best of the remainder were | It is not pretended that, in an army of twenty- 
alone retained, sermons would not be unreasonably long. | one thousand servants, all are uniformly honest 
And generally the style is too verbose; it is not close,com- | and attentive to their duties; but yet when, 


pact, nervous. The rule might be, to see how much space * . ae : » ae 
the gold can be made to cover; the practice is, not to be upon complaint, investigation 1s made, it fre 


perspicuous, convincing, brief, ‘The word-painter fails to | uently appears that the blame attributed to 
exhibit his own thought, probably because it is not clearly | them is due to others. Thus— 


conceived by himself; for he who thinks clearly and) ‘he publisher of one of the London papers complained 
vigorously will express himself with sufficient jper- of the repeated loss in the Post-office of copies of his 


spicuity: thought shapes the style. The one radical | j\4rnal addressed to persons abroad. An investigation 


error, not universal, but general, is excessive ver- | <iowed that the abstraction was made by the publisher's 


biage—“ the seven grains are hid under a bushel of | clerk; his object apparently being to appropriate the 


- we me Pg 5 
chaff.” We are of opinion that it is the sin of the age; pews required to defray the foreign postage. In 


and indiscreet persons freely bestow their praises upon | another case, a general complaint having arisen as to 
young ministers — especially if they have plenty of 


bold “figures” —in proportion to their being unable io es of newspapers seme to (he Ga Cine ES 
Mudie sniiies Ou 6 Ola Thee “cloud | Mattin’s-le-Grand, the investigation led to the discovery 
land” style is, in our jud 1 Pg of a regular mart, held near the Office, and supplied 
feusive; an einaiidioan: at what are no better | with newspapers by private messengers employed, te 

: convey them to the post. Again, very recently, a man 
than cant terms, compound epithets, and words : : 


without definite signitications ; and these are often | was detected in robbing a newsvender’s cart, by volun- 


cumintaniteasd tain oak taaeia € unintellivib! _teering, on its arrival at the entrance of this Office, to 
ed Into an incongruous Mass of uninteligidle | assist the driver in posting the newspapers. Instead of 
jargon; yet, with many, this constitutes fine writing and 


speaking. Ask a young man what he means, and he doing so, he walked through the hall with those in- 


tells you plainly enough, and in the very terms that he tryeted to im) ame, Epon Bis beng SoneeS, ae 
’ . . 7. . i . ‘ i i i Dn. 
ought to have first used. It is this want of business quires of a weekly paper were found im Bis posssane 


style that we complain of; that, whereas each part of the} We are sorry to gather from this article the 
sermon ought to clear off something as discussed and | eonyiction that the favourite scheme of Elihu 
settled, no ground is cleared, no business is done, | Reeettt Mf tiem dauaiins proposal od am tineein 
. — useful paper on “The General Post- | Penny Postage ’’—is not likely to be realised, at 
office” gives a mass of interesting information, |},..+ for a number of years to come, if at all 
° -* 7 » c ra , . 
chiefly derived from Blue Books, relating to the | r¢ following reasons seem conclusive on that 
transmission of letters and messages, from the | point :— 
lirst establishment of any regular means for that Se “ idity, and punctuality, are requisite, ia 
; ‘he curity, rapidity, a ity, uisite, i 
_—s down to the present day. The present addition to cheapness, before any considerable increase 
system of post-office management comes under | in circulation can be permanently maintained, To se- 
review, and we learn from it the immense advan- | cure these effectually, a very large addition must be 
tages derivable to the public from the employ- | made to the number of our mail packets, and that at 
ment of first-rate administrative talent in the | Very bigh rates. But even under existing circumstances, 


“lel the expense of conveying letters to foreign shores great) 
direction of affairs. It would appear that what | .v ceeds the oe rane from se ond = _ 


the Administrative Reform Society are endea- | cess of expenditure over income would be proportion- 
vouring to effect in relation to all the depart-| ately increased, with an increase in the number of 


ments of Government, has been already effected ets employed, even if the additional number of 
in the Post-office, where the greatest amount of | ‘te called into circulation by the. sequation ef the 
rate of postage should bring up the receipts to their 








work is accomplished at the minimum of cost, by present amount. But we think there are strong reasons 
the introduction of order and method every-! for doubting whether the latter result would ensue. 
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Under the best systems of navigation with which we 
are at present acquainted, the interval which must elapse 
between the despatch of a letter and the arrival of a re- 
ply, would be too long to admit of any such extraordi- 
nary addition to the contents of the mail-bags. Any 
one who considers his own correspondence only, will at 
once see how much of it is composed of trifling notelets, 
of advertisements from tradesmen who are anxious to 
h their business, and of athousand little items, which 
would probably never have been committed to paper at 
all, but for the convenience which the penny rate affords. 
But such an employment of the Post-office would be 
uite out of the question for communicating with our 
istant colonies, or with our brethren in the western 
hemisphere; rapidity of transmission and a speedy 
answer being quite as essential to their existence as 
cheapness. 


Two Months in and about the Camp before Sebas- 
topol. By R.C. Macormickx, Jun. London: 
W. Westley. 1855. 

Mr. Macormick is a young American not over- 
endowed with the observant faculty, or the graces 
of style. He strains at fine writing and flounders 
into common-place platitudes, and is, conse- 
quently, best and most tolerable when he gives 
up the attempt to appear striking. With all its 
faults and puerilities, however, his little book 
will be read for the simple, though, unfor- 
tunately, very incomplete, record it contains of 
the mode of life in and about the camp during 
the depth of that miserable winter, which cost 
us the lives of some thirty-odd thousands of our 
best troops. 

The author arrived at Constantinople on the 
Ist of December last, where he found the hotels 
crowded with shattered and diseased officers 
from the camp, and enthusiastic volunteers eager 
to reach the batteries and the trenches. He 
took a passage in the Medway to Balaklava, and 
entered its harbour after a voyage of forty hours. 
Amazed and disgusted with the miserable and 
forlorn appearance of the place, and unable to 
find other lodging, he took up a berth in a trans- 
port ship filled with medical stores; and this was 
his home during his stay at the camp. He 
describes the filth, disorder, and confusion which 
reigned everywhere ashore in a way that fully 
corroborates the reports of the Times Commis- 
sioner, and bears equal testimony to the hardi- 
hood and cheerfulness with which privations, 
easily preventible had there been any efficient 
authority in the place, were borne. He found 
the roads lined with the decaying carcases of 
horses, ship-loads of which were arriving every 
day from Varna, many dying on the route, and 
numbers more on their first journey to the camp. 
A fortnight of commissariat labour reduced even 
the sleek mules of Alicant to miserable anatomies, 
and but few survived through the winter. He 
saw both officers and men enveloped in the most 
grotesque disguises for want of necessary gar- 
ments, and had undeniable proof that the con- 
tractors who had received the public money for 
serviceable clothing had sent out the flimsiest 
rubbish, of which no real use could be made. He 
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could only proceed to the camp on horseback, 
and even then consumed from two to three hours 
in the journey, so execrable was the road. 

While at Balaklava, Mr. Macormick made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Upton, from whom he as- 
certained that, according to the last census, the 
inhabitants of Sebastopol numbered 43,550, in- 
dependent of fourteen regiments of sailors and 
four of soldiers always stationed there. 

At the same date the city containea two thousand one 
hundred and forty-five houses, seven Russian churches, 
one Catholic church, one Lutheran church, one Jewish 
synagogue, and one Turkish mosque; several extensive 
government school-houses, six :egular hotels, seven 
public-houses, three inns for travellers with horses and 
carts, or carriers of merchandise; nine batteries, seven 
barrack buildings, one hospital, one theatre, and a 
custom-house, 

On visiting the trenches, he found them flooded 
by the heavy rains, and that all exertions to keep 
them free from water were unavailing—the men 
standing in them up to their knees. The 
ground in the rear, and around the trenches and 
batteries, was covered with Russian round shot 
and fragments of shell. A valley farther back, 
which had been named the ‘ Valley of the 
Shadow of Death,” was literally piled with 
war iron, to which the Russian gunners were 
constantly making additions. ‘The Russian 
pieces occasionally threw their shot over the 
camp to three times the requisite distance. The 
supply of ammunition in Sebastopol must have 
been enormous—it being estimated by Major 
Edwards that, up to the first of January, they 
had discharged five hundred thousand rounds of 
shot and shell upon the alhed forces. ‘J 
went,” he says, ‘‘to inspect the new mortar 
batteries :— 

These were intended to silence several of the enemy’s 
most troublesome fortifications. Leaving my horse out 
of range of the guns, I walked along to have a look at 
the works. A buzzing shell came to meet me. Just 
as I thought it time to look for a hiding-place, the ugly 
visitor went flying by, and dashed to pieces in the earth 
behind me. When I reached the first battery, the 
parapet guard cried out, “ Down! down!” The work- 
men all fell flat upon the earth. I got behind a pile of 
stones. A great shell burst in front of the battery, the 
splinters flying through the air around me. It was 
rather exciting, but not so dangerous when once behind 
the breastwork, as, by peeping over the top, I could 
always see when the Russian gunner was about to fire, 
and where. He amused himself much of the time in 
swabbing out his mortar, standing in his shirt-sleeves, 
and apparently wholly at ease. A large number of men 
were around him, I could see them very distinctly in 
all their movements. The notorious little steamer from 
which so many fifteen-inch shells had been thrown up, 
was lying quietly at the head of the bay. A number of 
the famous shells were lying about the batteries, many 
of them having failed to explode. They were two 
inches greater in diameter than any in use by either the 
English or French, 

The writer became intimate with Lieutenant 
Macgregor, of the 97th, brother of John Mac- 
gregor, Esq., the well-known philanthropist. 
The lieutenant rode with him to the field of 
Inkerman. 

We drove down into the first valley, where the 
hardest fighting took place, and leaving our ponies, 
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started for a walk over the hill into the adjoining val- {| dashed to death in the desperate assault of the 
ley....- I gathered a variety of relics from the field 8th September, which delivered the south side 


as mementoes of the sanguinary battle. The fightin : ‘ 
was chiefly done in two wild Ma running ean" mene _of Sebastopol into the hands of the Allies. 


the beautiful valley of Inkerman. The whole ground |. The author draws a comparison between 
was strewn with pieces of caps, coats, belts, knapsacks, French and English management and conduct in 
FT poy og Page Me | affairs, — a i ge all matters pertaining to military life, which we 
a ercussion, were destroyed by the | a; . : oo « ‘ 
i ey rn ie Ao pl we OMG Fpl, ata nd 
came upon the decayin ies of two unburied Rus- | ; e ‘ 

= ioe for services which we were not able to perform for 


sians. .. . On the opposite side of the Tchernaya we 
saw the Russian batteries and gunners, and in the dis- | ourselves. They furnished bread for our hungry 


; a 
tance the smoke from the tents of Liprandi’s army. | men, and in their waggons and upon their own 


Numbers of the French soldiers were gathering for fire- | 
wood the bushes lining the valleys. . .. At the extreme | 
end of the valley in which we left our ponies, I saw the | 
noble aqueduct by which Sebastopol was supplied with | 
water. A breach was made in it in the early days of | 
the siege, and how the remaining inhabitants got their | 
drinking water nobody seemed to know. 

Dinner was ready when we regained the camp of | 
the 97th. A camp dinner! How shall I describe it? 
Macgregor had, by some honest means, secured a 
chicken, and his servant had cooked it by somebody 
else’s fire, in an admirable style. Then we had beef 
and ham, and potatoes—think of it! and, for dessert, 
boiled rice, and three slices of plum pudding ! 

Our table was formed by placing a pine box upon the 
top of a leather trunk; an old newspaper served for a 
table-cloth, Macgregor sat upon his “ Commissariat,” 
as he called it—a small box in which he kept his stores. 
Whenever we wanted any salt or pepper, he had to jump 
up, open the box, and sprinkle out a supply from the 
paper parcels. Salt-cellars and pepper-boxes had not 
yet found their way to the Crimea, 

One of M.’s fellow-officers dined with us. When he 
came he neglected to bring his chair. Of course he sent 
for it immediately; it was wicked in him to forget it. 
M. told of inviting the same gentleman over to take a 
bowl of punch with him, a few nights previous, and 
begging him not to forget to bring some sugar and a 
lemon with him. 

Our dinner went off capitally. It was a hundred 
degrees superior to the generality of dinners before 
Sebastopol. I enjoyed it better than ever I did a dozen 
courses at Morley’s or Maurice’s. 

The three slices of plum-pudding, of mysterious origin, 
proved a delicate finale. i must own that M. used his 
guests well. I wish that he could have lived so well 
himself, even half the time. 

M.’s tent contained many evidences of his domestic 
ingenuity. It had a fire-place, well-built and ser- 
viceable, when there was any fuel to be had, which 
happened not to be the case on the occasion of the great 
dinner. For acandlestick he had a Russian bayonet. 
In the part usually attached to the gun, the candle (when 
he could get one) fitted admirably; while the sticking 
point was readily stuck into the terrestrial floor at any 





desirable locality. 

For a bed, instead of the old-fashioned “ down,” he | 
was glad to “shake down,” in camp parlance, upon a | 
pile of dried leaves, over which he had thrown a blanket | 
or two, and a buffalo hide. Once on this extraordinary | 
couch, blankets and buffalo robes, with an invaluable 
waterproof sheet, and his omnipresent, but somewhat | 
dilapidated regimentals, combined to keep out much of 
the cold and damp, and he told me that he slept merrily. 
He is one of those enviable characters, ever capable of | 
extracting real comfort from the most uncomfortable 
circumstances, May he survive all the vicissitudes of 
the camp and the conflict, again to enjoy the delightful 
home which he unhesitatingly abandoned to serve his 
country’s interests, 


We regret to have to record that these kind | 
wishes of the author on behalf of his hospitable 
friend were not destined to be realised. That 





shoulders they hauled shot and shell to the camp 
to supply the English batteries. Their soldiers 
were temperate while ours were demoralised by 
drink — and their battalions were comfortably 
housed, fed, and clad, while ours, naked and 
starving, rotted beneath the storms and the frost 
of the season. The postal arrangements were as 
bad as the commissariat. Masses of corre- 
spondence lay unsorted and uncared for in im- 
mense heaps on the filthy floor of the office. The 
reply to all inquiries made to the dunderhead offi- 
cials was, ‘‘ There’s nothing for you;”’ and the 
only way to obtain a letter which had lain there 
for months after its arrival, was first to bribe or to 
bully the miscreant in possession, and then to 
ferret it out from the trampled heap yourself. 
The hospitals were on a par with the rest. 
Thousands perished of neglect, and from sheer 
want of the means of life and comfort, which 
were there at hand, because nobody chose to issue 
orders for their delivery. 

Were we to transcribe the record of Mr. 
Macormick on all these subjects, we should 
but be repeating a tale which has been told 
a hundred times already—the particulars of 
which are known all over the world, to the 
disgrace of our Government and the humilia- 
tion of every Englishman. We shall, there- 
fore, take leave here of the young American. 
For his visit to the French hospitals at Pera, 
to the order and excellent arrangements 
of which he bears ample testimony—for some 
characteristic scenes of life in the Turkish 
capital—and for his report on the conduct of 
missionary enterprise, not only in the camp, but 
on board the fleet and among the sick and 
wounded—we must refer the reader to the 
volume itself. 


Fraser's Magazine for Town and Country. 
October, 1855. London: Parker and Son. 
Turis number of ‘“ Fraser’ opens with a smart 
paper on the Noctes Ambrosiane, in which the 
boldest and wittiest of critics and his editor are 
handled without reserve, but with a judgment 


tempered with true kindliness and discernment. 


There is an interesting paper on Shakspeare’s 


| Minor Poems, and the usual number of literary 


and political articles of more than average merit. 
“‘ Hinchbrook’’ is finished, and comes unexpect- 
edly and rather unpleasantly to a close—th 


genial-hearted man and faithful soldier was| husband of the best of the heroines hanging 
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himself in prison to escape the punishment of} record of a life. The Beggar Boy is an illegiti- 
forgery, which he was driven by necessity (not | mate child, who first sees the light in a garret 
his own, but the author’s) to commit. The /|in the main street of Dumfries. When he is two 
story of ‘‘ Cantegrel,” which is a relation of a|or three years old—fur he is not precisely in- 
foul crime and its consequences, and is probably | formed on the subject of his own age—his 
based on facts to be found in the judicial archives | mother marries a discharged soldier, returned 
of France, is well told, and is worth the reading. | with wounds and a broken constitution from the 
army in the Peninsula. The soldier, being 
— | without a pension, is a member of the honour- 
‘able fraternity of mendicants, and carries or 
The Assurance Magazine, and Journal of the| drags the infant about with him, to work upon 
Institute of Actuaries. October, 1855.) the sympathies of the public. In such misera- 
London: Layton. ble guise the child travels over half the United 
Tus magazine has this month diminished in| Kingdom, and undergoes all the variations of 
bulk, and lowered its price. Its contents, how-| calamity which vagabondism entails upon its 
ever, continue of the same excellent character, | disciples. Now he is in clover in comfortable 
and though they are for the most part too pro- | quarters, and now he is in the cell of a prison or 
found and thorough-going for the general reader, | the ward of a workhouse, upon short commons. 
must be invaluable to those carrying on the} The period of the last war was a golden age for 
ractice, or engaged in studying the principles, | beggars, and more especially for military beggars; 
of Life Assurance. and the stepfather, who had stories of battle- 
a fields, in which he had-taken part, to relate, 
might have done well and saved money but for 
George Jacob Holyoake and Modern Atheism. A his ruinous propensity for drink, which wasted 
Biographical and Critical Essay. By Soraraj|all his winnings and brought him constantly 
Dosson Cottetr. London: Trubner. face to face with starvation. Worse still, the 
Miss Coiierr announces it as her object to} poor wretch was the victim of delirium tremens, 
‘‘Vindicate Religion to the mind of the Atheist,” | and had to encounter the attacks of his disease 
and excuses her attempt from the charge of pre-|on the lonely road or the desolate heath with 
sumption by the fact that she has had “‘ for many | nobody near him save the helpless child, sole 
rears more acquaintance with Atheists than| witness of his agonies and his struggles with 
usually falls to the lot of Theists.” Strange as|legions of imaginary fiends. At intervals he 
it may appear, this acquaintance has given rise| rejoined his wife, and at one of these reunions, 
to the conviction that ‘there are, in modern} the whole family crossed over to Ireland, where 
- English Atheism, elements of faith.” This con-| they fell in with the ‘‘ Beggar Boy’s” real father, 
viction she maintains by a review of the life and| to whom he was summarily transferred, and to 
writings of the remarkable man named on her| whose family, already in straitened circum- 
title-page. There could be no more effective} stances, he made an unwelcome addition. His 
method than the biographical of promoting either | father treated him with cruelty and neglect, and 
her general or her specific object. We cordially | the boy was driven torun away. By concealing 
agree with her—that ‘To begin by fully occu- | himself on board a vessel, he got a free passage 
pying the ground which is common to both! back to Scotland, and from thence made his way 
parties, and then to show where divergence | into the South, where he accepted alms or servi- 
begins, and why it does so, is surely a more) tude when either offered, and was urged to all 
hopeful way of attaining agreement,” than the kinds of shifts and to all sorts of company to 
almost invariable way, which is to begin at the keep himself from starving. ‘This kind of life 
remotest known difference and find one still endured for several years, and we need not 
more remote. We think, too, that she has, marvel if, while his character was thus forming, 
quite succeeded. She has as many of the ele- he picked up odd notions of morality and virtue 
ments of success as can any Theist who is not which linger about him still. Thus he takes 
something more than a heist. A thorough service with one Peters, a fellow of some property, 
command of her materials, an earnest intention who on one occasion employs him in making a 
in their use, and a style that is rarely attained parcel of vagrant women drunk, for the vilest of 
by a woman’s pen, have at any rate enabled her purposes; yet he says of this disgusting beast, 
to produce a very interesting little book on one that he was kind, generous, and warm-hearted, 
of the most practical of religious problems. an excellent scholar, and most accomplished gen- 
'tleman, with nothing wanting to fit him for the 
—— highest rank in society, so far as his manners 

|and education were concerned ! 
The Autobiography of a Beggar Boy, &c. Lon-| He tried soldiering, getting the militia bounty 
don: W. Tweedie, 1855. ‘of nine pounds, by padding his heels to make 
T'nERE is sufficient internal evidence in this little; himself the required height, and he draws an 
work to show that, notwithstanding its ad cap-| amusing picture of his appearance as a recruit, 
tandum, and therefore suspicious title, itis atruec} when called upon to undergo a month’s drill. 
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He tried sailoring, and was well liked and ser- | which he was answered, that he ordered the ducks for 
viceable on ship board, whence he appears to himself, and that neither lady nor gentleman in Chris- 


: > hi adi _tendom should partake of them. This answer only served 
have been driven by his nomadic habits. The |.) whet her ladyship’s duckish desire. A a 


wisest thing he did was to pick up some know- | sage was therefore agreed upon, and the landlord was 
ledge of the hatting trade, which recommended | desired to mention the interesting condition of the lady: 
him as an apprentice to a hatter, where, in spite in the meantime, ber husband observed, that if the gen- 


ie 2 tleman was a gentleman, and possessed the least —_ 
of prophecies to the contrary, he served his full of the gallantry of a gentleman, he could not refuse! 


time. Like other improvident vagabonds, he When the landlord delivered his second message, the 
married during his apprenticeship, and brought | bagman nearly kicked him out of the room, and told 
the responsibilities of a family upon him before | him if she were the Queen of England she should not 
he was able to appreciate them, much less to | partake of his dinner. Both the lady and gentleman 


+7 were more astonished than disappointed at this second 
meet them creditably. His subsequent career | refusal, and they imagined the fallow sunet he citar onend 


has been one of continued struggles with for- | or 9 bear. When the dinner was served up, the gentle- 
tune, and we must do him the justice to say | man requested that the landlord would leave the door of 
that he has fought the battle with adversity in | the bagman’s room partially open, that he might see 
heroic style, if not alwavs with such weapons | what sort of an animal he was. When the gentleman 


Te i, a x _,| had an opportunity of looking into the room, he had the 
as a man of truly independent spirit would have pleasure of discovering his own traveller. I need not 


stooped to make use of. He has been, in his say that the ducks and peas were readily divided, and 


time, touter and hack to cheating booksellers— | 
Grand Master of Odd Fellows—tavern-keeper 
and whiskey-spinner—travelling agent for a Di- 
rectory—platform orator—electioneering whip- 
per-in—and fifty things besides, which we need | 
not set down. He has naturally a constitutional | 
love of fair play and the rule of right, according | 
to his judgment; and in all his difficulties has pre- | 
served a conscience and a tolerable share of self- 

respect. Most men brought up in similar cir. | 
cumstances ripen into irreclaimable rascals ; and 
the ‘‘ Beggar Boy” is therefore entitled to our 
respect for the energy and right thinking which 
have saved him from such aconsummation. He 
now, according to his own showing, fills a re- 
spectable and honourable post; and as he is a 
man of considerable shrewdness and intelligence, 
we trust that he will have the sense and the 
good fortune to retain it. 

This autobiography abounds in odd anecdotes 
and stories more or less worth the telling. We 
shall extract one of them. A bagman about to 
retire from his profession proceeds on his final | 
journey. Arrived at the head inn, and assuming | 
the seat of honour— . 








he rang the bell for the landlord, and ordered a pair of 

the best ducks in the house to be roasted immediately, | 
and to be served up with green peas. During the time | 
his dinner was getting ready, a carriage and four drove | 
up to the door of the inn ; the fresh arrival consisted of | 
a lady and gentleman, who, after being ushered into a | 
room, demanded to know if mine host had anything in | 
the shape of dinner ready? ‘The landlord’s answer was, | 
that he really had nothing he could set before them, but | 
he would lose no time in preparing anything they might | 
order. The lady inquired if he could oblige them with | 
a roast duck. He said he was really sorry he could not | 
comply with her request, as a gentleman who had just | 
arrived had ordered a pair of ducks for dinner, and these 
were all he had. Now it so happened that the lady was 

in that state when her smallest desires required to be | 
attended to, and she had set her mind on a roast duck! | 
which, if not procured, might produce the most serious 
consequences, In this state of matters, her husband 
suggested that the landlord should request the gentle- 
man, as a particular favour, to allow the lady to share 
his dinner, as he thought two ducks were certainly too 
much for one person, and he would therefore agree the 





more readily to such an act of courtesy. The host | 
waited upon the gentleman, and related his message, to | 


the lady was preserved from the serious consequences 
which might otherwise have ensued! 

The reader will perceive that this story is told 
with all conceivable clumsiness; but he will 
have the kindness to attribute the verbiage and 
the confusion of syntax to the writer’s ante- 
cedents. 


Dialogues on Universal Restitution. London: 
W. Freeman. 
THE anonymous author of these Dialogues labours 


under the double disadvantage of an unpopular 


subject and an unpopular method. On none of 


the principal topics of theology is discussion 
more resolutely avoided by those who value the 
character of orthodox, than on that which con- 
centrates the solemnity and importance of all the 
rest; and not a few liberal but deligate minds 
are deterred by those very attributes from sub- 
jecting it to argument. By thinkers of a bolder 


class, dialogue is a justly discredited instrument 


of controversy; the wages reporter having 
rarely the tact to conceal his purpose, or the 


| justice to abstain from assigning the larger 


share of the talk, and the whole of the reason, 
to one of the disputants. Old Elkanah Win- 
chester’s Dialogues on this same subject are so 
strongly open to these objections, as to have 
damaged his theory with many naturally dis- 
posed to sympathise. It is therefore the more 
our duty to call attention to the little volume 
announced above, as remarkably free from po- 
lemical vice. It shares with similar productions 
the unreality, almost ghostliness of artistic con- 
versations, carried on in infinite space, by per- 
sonalities not even whose names have anythi 

in common with English mortals in this 
nineteenth century ; and we think its argument 
might be more effectively arranged. But here our 
objections begin and end. As an appeal to the 
intellectual and moral sense of British Christen- 
dom on a question at the very centre of its divi- 
sions and obstructions, it is unsurpassed for 
logicalness and candour. It is surely as credit- 
able as peculiar that the objector to the doc- 


he a alge nl 
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trine ¢éarnestly sought to be established, is 
left unconvinced at the end; and is not even 
dismissed with an objurgation. Not an acrid 
expression, not an uncharitable surmise, not an 
unauthorised imputation, have we detected 
throughout. It is not for us to say that the 
author maintains his propositions; but we have 
a right to commend, as we cordially do, what he 
has here written as a controversial composition 
closely reasoned, appealing exclusively to Scrip- 
ture, and perfectly admirable in spirit. 


Tdyls and Rhymes. By Mortruee Cottys. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan. London: Orr and Co. 
1855. 

Tene is evidence of considerable power in these 

verses. The author has an eye for everything 

that is beautiful in nature, and a rich and playful 
fancy. He rhymes and versifies with perfect 
facility, and there is a vein of humour in him 
which breaks out sometimes when it should not. 

He mingles the grave and the gay together, and 

gives us the mirthful and the melancholy almost 

in the same breath. His faults are chiefly those 
of carelessness and over-confidence. His merits 
are greater in the comic than in the serious line. 

We shall give an example of his minstrelsy in 

either vein. First comes 

LOVE AND DEATH. 
O braid thou lilies, maiden fair, 
Into the folds of thy dark-brown hair, 
White as the foam of the wide salt sea: 
Sing gay carols through field and street-— 


Light be the dance of thy tiny feet: 
Love and Death do wait for thee. 


Young Love waits his brow to rest, 
Glowing with life on thy ivory breast, 
When summer is high over wold and lea: 
He'll sing thee songs of the golden South; 
And the bitter sweet of his burning mouth 
In a thousand kisses shall cling to thee. 


Ancient Death, a masquer quaint, 

Waits till thy voice grow weary and faint, 
And thy foot no longer dances free : 

Then, where the shadows of yew-trees fall, 

And the river flows husht by the churchyard wall, 
To his clay-cold breast he foldeth thee. 

The next specimen we extract from the longest 
poem in the volume, entitled ‘‘ Andrelot.” Sy- 
billa, the heroine of the story, has many lovers. 
Her brother, in order to test their sincerity, 
plies them with ‘‘ magical wine”— 

Wine, that was made by a mighty enchanter, 

Whoe’er drank a draught from the massive decanter, 

If false in his love, he was changed without mercy, 

After the fashion invented by Circe. 

The first suitor happens to be a Puseyite par- 
son, and the effect of the magic draught upon 
him is shown as follows :— 








LITERATURE. 


One of those clerici 

Famous for heresy 
Paseyites height, was the first to appear: 

O a regular stickler 

For confession auricular, 

And other particular 
Tenets, was Hildebrand Pusey de Vere: 

He’d a snug little room 

Fall of movachal gloom, 
Stained windows, oak furniture, saintly perfume, 
Which to queer-looking relics and books was allotted, 
Besides hair-shirts, and scourges excessively knotted : 

One part of his rectory 

He made a refectory, 
Where he dined as if Soyer were lord of his kitchen— 
While there waited at table six maidens bewitching, 
Their lips very rosy, their hair very wavy, 
Who iced all his wine, and supplied him with gravy. 


Now the Reverend Hildebrand Pusey de Vere, 
Whose living was worth some 2,000 a year, 

Was in want of a wife 

Just to quicken his life, 
On Fridays and Saint’s days to join him with fish on 

her 

Plate—-to talk Latin— 

Wear Anglican satin— 
And example to set to each petty parishioner: 

For the parson in question 

(Forgive the suggestion) 
Was a great connoisseur in waists, ancles, and tresses, 
And liked to confess pretty Anglicanesses. 


At Castle Loraine came the parson to dine, 
And drank a huge draught of the marvellous wine; 
Then sudden and strange 
Was the gentleman’s change, 
So mighty the spell human life to derange— 
He rushed for his hat, 
And exclaimed “ What a flat 
Iam! There’s a rat-hunt to-day, by the powers; 
And here I am wasting the beautiful hours!” 


Thenceforward, alas, ’twas all up with the Rector. He 
Invited queer fellows to join his refectory— 

Never burnt a wax taper, or looked in a book, 

Or worshipt the Virgin—but married his cook; 
Drank whiskey-punch freely, both daily and nightly ; 
Grew much less obese, and more florid and spriglitly ; 
Wore a red coat instead of his Anglican togs, 

And used up his scourges for whipping his dogs. 


Russia as it 18 at the Present Time. In aSeries 
of Letters. By James Carr, a Working 
Man, lately returned from the Interior of that 
Empire to England. Second Edition. London: 
Whittaker. 

We regret that these Letters had not reached 
us when we reviewed a German nobleman’s 
‘Thirty Years in Russia.” Our working man 
spent a much shorter time there, but made an 
equally good use of his eyes, and had better 
opportunities of seeing what we are chiefly con- 
cerned to know—who are the people of Russia, 
and how they live. On a question of first-rate 
interest, here is a capital sixpennyworth of 
information at first hand. 
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Age Assurance Company.—The fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Shareholders of this Company was held at 
their offices in Chancery-lane—the Rey. Geo. Roberts in 
the chair. 


The Report, which was of a very satisfactory character, 
stated that during the past year the premium account, 


exclusive of half-yearly and quarterly premiums accruing, | 


amounted to 6,325/. 14s. 6d.; and the income derivable 
from policies actually in force, to 7,629/. 7s. 3d. The 
Directors, in order to bring to a close, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the expenditure arising from the formation of 
branches, and the agency machinery of the Company, 
had thought it advisable to clear off all outstanding 
accounts connected with those subjects; and although the 
liquidation thus accomplished would necessarily es the 
outlay of the year in appearance heavier than usual, yet 
the fact was, a large reduction had been effected in the 
working of the chief office, while the cost, now defrayed, 
of placing the branches throughout the country upon a 
firm footing, might be considered in the light of capital 
permanently invested for profitable returns. The Direc- 
tors had the satisfaction of assuring the shareholders that 
no Company of equal standing could show a better foun- 
dation for progressive and complete success. The outlay, 
on the whole, might seem to be considerable, but it had 
secured the formation of an establishment wherein all 
materials had been provided, and every facility afforded, 
for carrying out the most enlarged plans for obtaining 
an extensive and lucrative business. By the provisions 
of the deed of settlement, the first valuation of the assets 
and liabilities by the actuary of the Company would take 
place immediately after the 31st of December next, the 
result of which the Directors were desirous to lay before 
the shareholders and policy-holders at the earliest possible 
period. To enable them to carry their intentions into 
effect, and otherwise for the interests of the Company, 
the Directors proposed submitting a proposition to the 
shareholders to alter a clause in the deed, for the purpose 
of changing the time of holding the ordinary general 
meetings of the Company from the month of September 
to the month of February, in the next and every suc- 
ceeding year. Such an arrangement, it was expected, 
would not only bea great convenience to the shareholders, 
but would also, in many respects, prove beneficial to the 
management of the Company’s affairs. Vacancies have 
occurred in the direction (one by the lamented death of 
William Montresor, Esq.), which were filled up by the 
election of Joseph Napier Higgins, Esq., of Lirtcoln’s-inn, 
and Mark Shephard, Esq., of Clifford’s-inn, both of whom 
offered themselves for election to the shareholders. 

The Chairman said that, although the war had told 
with depressing effect upon the business of life assurance 
generally, the Age Assurance Company had no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the amount of business which had 
fallen to its share during the past year. The increase of 
taxation, and the high price of the necessaries of life, had 
prevented, no doubt, many persons in the community 
from insuring their lives, and had also prevented the 
renewal of some policies, but he had no doubt that in the 
course of the next year all insurance offices would regain 
the business which might be considered as suspended. 
The Directors of the Age Assurance Company had not, 
under present circumstances, considered it prudent to 
encourage any large outlay of capital in the extension of 
their business, but they had cleared off all outstanding 
accounts for the formation of branches, and they had no 
doubt that the foundation thus laid down would be the 
means of bringing in a steady flow of business to the 
Company. 

Mr. Fricker moved the adoption of the Report, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the Directors had now com- 
pleted their arrangements for opening offices in different 
parts of the country. 








Mr. Corcoran seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Corcoran, the thanks of the 
shareholders were given to the Directors for the 
and skill with which they had conducted the affairs of 
society. The motion met with the cordial assent jof tho 
meeting; and, on the motion of Dr. O’Flaherty, Mr. J. 
M. Higgins and Mr. Mark Sh were elected Direc- 
tors, and the Rev. Geo. Roberts and Colonel Farris, the 
retiring Directors, were re-elected. 

The meeting was then made special, for the purpose of 
altering the day for holding the annual meeting to the 
15th of February in each year, which it was explained 
would, for many reasons, be a far more convenient period 
for assembling. A resolution to that effect having been 
put and carried, 

The Chairman said that, before the meeting > 
he had great pleasure in moving that the thanks of the 
shareholders be given to Mr. Robinson, their excellent 
secretary, for the zeal and industry he had exhibited in 
carrying on the business of the Company, and for the 
great exertions he had made in its behalf. Mr. Robinson 
was alweys to be found at his work, early and late, and 
there was no business that he was not ready to perform, 
no matter how it might trench upon his domestic comfort 
or his hours of privacy. Those who knew the great diffi- 
culties encountered in carrying out a young Company 
would not fail to appreciate the value of Mr. Robinson's 
exertions, and he was sure the meeting would be ready to 
accord to that gentleman a vote of thanks for the 
assiduous manner in which he had devoted himself to the 
duties of his office. Mr. Robinson had had several offers 
to give his services elsewhere, but he had declined them, 
preferring to sail in the same boat with the Company. 

Mr. Corcoran seconded the motion. 

Mr. Robinson e his acknowledgments for the 
compliment which the meeting had paid him. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the rev. chairman. 





Unity General Assurance Association.—From a re- 
port of considerable length read at the annual general 
meeting of this Society, we extract the following :— 

“ In order to afford the fullest information to the con- 
nexions of the Association as to its financial position, 
the Directors submit the following Balance-sheet, em- 
bodying the whole of the receipts and payments from 
June, 1854, to 30th June, 1855. 

This document represents, in a condensed form, the 
entries contained in the account-books of the Association. 
Balance-sheet from the commencement in June, 1854, to 

the 30th of June, 1855. 








Dr. £ s. d, 
To Capital account— 
Subscribed capital  ... £213,282 0 0 
Paid-up... cee o- 71,094 4 9 
284,376 4 9 
Premium account— 
Received from sundries ... ene - 12,981 3 11 
Premium on shares ee one 909 0 0 
Loan instalments ... ‘ eve --. 18,671 7 3 
Interest on investments ... oes -. 1,378 8 7 
Transfer fees eee ane one ose 412 6 
Deposit account ... eee eee - 540 0 O 
Cr. £318,041 17 0O 
By Investments— £ s. d. 
Loans on mortgage, bonds, &c., to as- 
surers... eee eve eee «. 14035 0 OV 
Purchase of Trafalgar Assuraace 
Association, on account ewe --- 21,372 10 O 
At London and Westminster Bank, on 
at 7 days’ call, at interest ... 33,000 0 0 
ase of bond, £4,000 onis .. 8600 0 O 
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Farniture, fixtures, and fittings of London 


offices, &c. — we 5917 3 

Life losses ... - eve 1,450 0 O 
General expendituare— 

Law charges, including deed of settlement 459 0 9 
Advertising ove eos due oe 96818 9 
Printing, stationery and engraving .. 1,022 13 O 
Commission, brokerage, and allowance to 

shareholders ade sso oe 3,904 1 6 
House expenses, wages, & mu a gt a 
Salaries to staff, including extra services 2,003 11 8 
Salaries to local managers, clerks, &c. ... 742 2 O 
Directors’ attendance fees ve 786 9 O 
Local Directors’ attendance fees... Se 110 4 O 
Travelling, expenses forming local boards, 

agencies, &e. ... ie ate ose 360 1 7 
Medical fees . tee dis oe OB. Be 
Postages and parcels, and sundry inci- 

dental charges ... oe “a  @G4A 
Rent and taxes ue - fa B98 
Stamps... hdl _ wee 8415 7 
Interest paid upon deposits 1124 6 9 
Annuities ... a web 14617 5 
Deposits returned ... 5,113 0 0 


Available funds— 
Capital in shareholders’ hands, due when 


called up a et hale 9 pn 2 oe 
Balances in local banks, and due by agents 2,439 8 8 
Balance at banker's eee 10,647 17 1 
Balance at chief offices 217 5 5 
15 3 1 


Balance at City office 





£318,041 17 O 





“Tt will be observed that the foregoing balance-sheet 
is brought down only to the 30th June, whilst the state- 
ment of business extends to the 30th September last. 
This circumstance is worthy of notice here, in order to 
account for any apparent discrepancy respecting the 
amount of life premiums shown to have been received. 
The amount of life premiums received between the 30th 
of June and the 30th of September, in the present year, 





will be given in the next account rendered by the Di- 
rectors, 

“It is not deemed necessary to draw attention to the 
various items comprised in the balance-sheet, the Direc- | 
tors being impressed with the belief that such a course | 
is needless. A document so satisfactory in itself for a | 
young Institution has rarely been presented. 

“The Directors recommend that interest at the rate | 
of 5 per cent. per annum be paid on the paid-up capital, | 
from the date of payment to the 30th of September last, | 
and that such interest shall be payable on and after the 
25th October, 1855. | 


* * * a * 


“The Directors have to announce that, in consequence | 
of the increasing business and general requirements of | 
the Association, they have been compelled to seek more | 
commodious offices. They have therefore concluded 
arrangements, on advantageous terms, for premises 
situate No. 8, Cannon-street, City, which they propose 
occupying with the least possible delay. 

“The Directors now take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion as to the causes which have led 
to the success of the institution. 

“Tt must at all times be borne in mind that three 
elements, at least, are indispensable to the success of a 
Life Assurance Institution :— 


“J, Sound, liberal, and practical principles of busi- 
ness, whereby the greatest benefit is secured to 
the largest number of persons. 

Sufficiency of capital, experienced and enter- 
prising management, and continuous publicity 
of principles and objects. 

Co-operative power, consisting of a large num- 





“TI, 


“TIT. 





ber of personally interested individuals, whose 
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own advantage is identified with the successful 
progress of the Institution. 


“These three elements are essential to the prosperity 
of an office, and it is because they were fully provided 
for in its preliminary arrangements, that the Unity 
General is now enabled to publish to the world so satis- 
factory an account of its career. 

“The principles of business, which are fully described 
in the prospectus, afford to an assurer unusual advan- 
tages, and give him a strong personal interest in the 
Institution. They moreover make provision for his pe- 
cuniary reverses, secure benefits for his family, and by 
many new, varied, useful, and beneficial adaptations, 
render life assurance acceptable as an investment. 

“In fact, instead of taking advantage of the misfor- 
tunes of its assurers, and by these means seeking to 
realise a profit, the Unity General, at such a period, 
confers important benefits on them, and by so doing 
removes from the system of life assurance one of the 
most serious obstacles to its practical developmeut.” 





The Royal Insurance Company.— We extraet the 
following from the Report for the year 1854 :— 


“The life premiums received for the first year’s ope- 
rations amounted but to about 1,500/., and have ad- 
vanced to a sum not far short of 30,000/., to which 
amount it is expected they will nearly reach this year. 

“The sum which the Directors are enabled to carry 
off from this branch for the use of the proprietors. is 
7,819/. 15s. 6d. 

“With respect to the policies entitled to participa- 
tion, the result more than equals the highest expectation 
formed of it; and the Directors recommend the an- 
nouncement of a bonus of 2/7. per cent. on the sum 
assured, for every entire year a policy with profits has 
been in existence. 

“The remarkable expansion of the Fire Department, 
which has been observed and commented on at the 
annual meetings of the Company, has hitherto had no 
check. The increase in the amount of premiums for 
the year 1854 is upwards of 16,000/., whilst the balance 
to the credit of profit and loss for that period is 


28,8167. 15s., exceeding the amount reported for any 


similar period for the last few years. The American 
business presents a very favourable aspect for the last 
six months, the balance at present standing to the credit 
of the account for that period exceeding the debit 
balance of the preceding twelve months. The losses in 
Great Britain for the same time have, however, been 
very heavy, and have pressed with some severity on 
many of the insurance establishments of the country. 
Notwithstanding, however, the occurrence of these ad- 


| verse contingencies, the balance to the credit of profit 


and loss for the expired six months of the present year 
may be estimated, after deducting expenses, at 16,3201. 
3s. 11d. 

“It will be seen that the Directors have now to deal 
with the two sums adverted to—viz., the amount of 
profit and loss for the year 1854, and the proprietors’ 
portion of the surplus on the Life branch, amounting to- 
gether to 36,636/. 10s. 61.; and considering that the 
shareholders may naturally expect to participate, at the 
same time as the policy holders, in the advantage of the 
Life branch, and that any amount apportioned from that 
fund will incur no danger of creating an annual prece- 
dent, as its appropriation is fixed at intervals of five 
years apart, the Board of Directors consider that a 
bonus of 1s. 6d. per share may be paid from the Life 
surplus adverted to, in addition to an amount of divi- 
dend and bonus at the same rate as for the previous 
year. They, therefore, propose that a dividend of 3s. 
per share, and a bonus of Zs. 6d. per share for the last 
year be deelared, both free of income-tax.” 


The Report was unanimously adopted. 


